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To  men  who  breakfast  on  nails./ 


This  gentleman's  before-breakfast  temper,  rc- 
sultine  from  baths  with  sinker-soan.  uitJ  to 


ak  suiting  from  baths  with  sinker-soap,  ustJ  to 
give  his  wife  the  impression  that  his  favorite 
breakfast  menu  would  be  a  rasher  of  crisp  nails 
and  a  couple  of  hard-boiled  padlocks  on  toast. 

The  temper  would  develop  by  stages.  No  sooner 
would  our  optimist  exert  his  first  strenuous  effort 
at  lather-culture  than  the  shy  here-and-there  soap 
would  flee  his  grasp  and  scuttle  to  the  vast  un¬ 
charted  tub-bottom,  defying  recapture. 

Now  notice  the  change.  How  beneficent  the 
smile!  How  charmingly  effective  the  neat  little 


wing  arrangement,  registering  virtue  and  loving- 
kindness.  Nails  and  padlocks  are  no  longer  on  our 
gentleman's  menu  —  the  grace  of  his  company  at 
breakfast  is  now  matched  only  by  the  engaging 
softness  of  his  three-minute  eggs. 

This  magic  was  achieved  by  wifely  intelligence 
cooperating  with  a  cake  of  the  rich-lathering, 
quick-rinsing  white  soap  that  floats.  Men  who 
have  changed  to  this  soap  for  their  morning  baths 
tell  us  that  they  never  knew  before  what  a  jubilant 
luxury  bathing  could  be.  Ytu  can  alwayt  find  Ivtry 
u/hen  y»u  want  it — at  the  grtcery  or  in  the  tub. 


PROCTER  &  OAMDLi; 


IVORY  SOAP 


^AUR  Dtl^rtmenl  •/  Femnin 
Enntmia  rtctmmtnds  ripnuU} 


99%.  Xo  PURE  •  IT  FLOATS 


eUM.  P.  *  O.  C.. 


Adverttstng  section  continued  in  rear  of  book 


to  wipes:  A  cake  ef  daiofi  niu 
round-edged  Guest  Ivory  /or  the  see¬ 
ing  price  ef  J  cents.  Why  ml  ke  a- 
Iraragant,  and  buy  3  cakes  ul  etui 


I 


In  spite  of  the  amount  of  prac¬ 
tice  that  he  had  had,  it  took  Cy 
forty  minutes  to  mend  the  tire. 


eral  store  and  postoflice — held,  by  the  way,  for 
no  less  a  purpose  than  that  of  electing  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States — “The  Pres’dent’s 
ser%'ed  purty  well  fer  four  years,  an’  me  and  my 
boy  Cyrus  expect  to  cast  our  ballots  fer  him. 
’Tain’t  sound  sense  or  good  economy  to  let  go  a 
thing  ye’ve  had  fer  only  four  years.  We  ought 
to  keep  him  fer  four  more,  at  least,  eh,  Heniy?” 

Uncle  Dav>’  was  seated  now  beside  “Dad” 
Washburn  on  the  bench  beneath  the  Cleb 
apple  tree.  Both  old  men  were  pulling  con¬ 
tentedly  at  their  pipes,  now  and  then  letting 
fall  a  ran<lom  observation,  philosophical  or 
practical,  as  they  looked  oil  across  the  sloping 
field  toward  the  harlwr.  Except  for  one  thing 


eOTHING  goes  to  waste  on  the 
Neck.  An  Armenian  rug  ped¬ 
dler  who  spent  three  days  one 
^ring,  covering  the  territory 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  make 
a  sale,  returned  to  Boston, 
amazed  at  what  he  had  seen. 
*'  riiey  don’t  buy  anythinf>  down  there.”  he  con¬ 
fided  to  his  neighbor.  “When  they  need  a  thing 
they  make  it  out  of  something  else!” 

In  a  general  way  his  observation  was  true. 
The  natives  of  the  Neck  arc  a  frugal  folk;  the 
quality  of  “making  a  thing  do”  is  in  their 
blooil;  and  as  “Uncle  Davy”  Cleb  once  re¬ 
marked  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Brokeville  gen¬ 
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the  view  would  have  been  a  peaceful  one  that 
fresh  September  morning. 

Halfway  between  the  Cleb  house  and  the 
water  stood  a  small  nondescript  automobile 
with  the  rear  wheels  in  the  air.  like  the  heels  of 
a  kicking  mule;  and  behind  them,  surrounded 
by  various  tools  and  spare  parts  lying  on  the 
grass  as  if  they  had  been  scattered  by  that 
vicious  kick,  knelt  a  tall,  lank  hatless  man  in 
faded  blue  overalls;  his  curly  chestnut  hair  was 
rumpled,  his  sun-browned  hands  were  streaked 
with  grease. 

“Yer  boy  seems  to  be  havin’  trouble  with 
her,”  observed  Mr.  Washburn.  “Just  like  my 
boy  had  ’fore  he  sold  her  to  Cyrus.” 

Mr.  Cleb  removed  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “Cyrus  is  alius  mad  at  that 
there  little  car;  he’s  had  a  heap  o’  trouble  with 
her,  but  ’tain’t  naught  compared  with  the 
trouble  he’s  likely'<to  have  if  he  keeps  on  goin’ 
in  the  d’rection  he’s  headed.” 

Mr.  Washburn  cast  his  old  friend  a  questioning 
sidelong  glance.  “What’s  the  trouble  ye  allude 
to,  David?”  he  inquired.  “He  ain’t  aimin’  to 
become  a  p’fessional  automobile  racer,  I  hope.” 

Uncle  Davy  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “it’s  somethin’  more  dangerous  than  that. 
1  s’pect  that  boy  o’  mine’s  plannin’  to  git  mar¬ 
ried.  He  ain’t  said  anything  fur’s  I  know,  but 
I’ve  lived  with  him  fer  thirty-eight  years,  an’  1 
know  his  symptoms.” 

Mr.  Washburn  nodded  with  a  show  of  deep 
interest.  “Who’s  the  gal?” 

“That  Prov’dence  gal,  comes  down  here 
every  year  after  Labor  Day — Eaton,  I  b’lieve 
the  name  is.” 

“So!”  exclaimed  his  companion.  “Well,  if 
that  don’t  beat  the  dickens!”  And  for  several 
moments  Mr.  Washburn  alternately  chuckled 
and  made  clucking  noises  with  his  lips. 

Mr.  Cleb  eyed  him  curiously.  .\t  last  he  said, 
“What  about  it  that  tickles  ye,  Henrj'?” 

“What  tickles  me?  Nothin’  much,  ’cept 
Wilbur’s  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  that  gal, 
himself.” 

“Your  boy!”  inquired  Mr.  Cleb  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  “You  don’t  mean  your  W’ilbur?” 

“That’s  it,”  replied  the  other. 

For  several  seconds  the  two  old  men  sat  in 
meditative  silence;  then  they  both  began  to 
chuckle.  “Don’t  it  beat  the  dickens?”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Cleb,  and  the  other  responded,  “It 
does,  David,  it  does!” 

At  that  moment  Cyrus  Cleb  rose  and  kicked 
savagely  at  the  jack  supporting  the  rear  wheels 
of  the  troublesome  car,  and  the  two  men  saw  the 
angry  blue  of  his  eyes  and  heard  the  vibrant 
note  in  his  voice  as  he  exclaimed,  “You  dirty, 
cranky,  good-fer-nothin’  piece  o’  junk!  I’ve  a 
damn  good  notion  to  put  a  hunk  o’  dynamite 
under  you!” 

“That  don’t  sound  like  a  man  about  to  git 
married,”  observed  Mr.  Washburn. 


“No,”  agreed  the  other,  “sounds  more  like  a 
man  already  married.” 

Cyrus  stood  there  glaring  at  the  little  car.  It 
was  like  him  that  he  frequently  had  a  “damn’ 
good  notion”  of  doing  something  rash,  and  it 
was  also  like  him  that  he  never  did  it.  For 
Cyrus  Cleb  had  lived  all  his  life  on  the  Neck;  he 
was  by  nature  cautious  and  saving.  Dynamite 
is  dangerous  and  expensive  and,  discharged 
beneath  an  automobile — even  beneath  an  auto¬ 
mobile  that  so  obviously  deserved  dynamiting, 
as  Cy’s  did — is  apt  to  prove  a  wasteful  agent. 
At  last  he  turned  and  strode  to  the  house. 

CY’S  burst  of  anger  did  not  affect  his  appetite, 
but  he  ate  his  dinner  in  unwonted  silence, 
paying  scant  heed  to  the  conversation  between 
his  father  and  Mrs.  Babbitt,  who  kept  house  for 
them.  Cy  could  not  quite  forgive  himself  for 
paying  out  twenty-two  dollars  for  that  car — 
one  of  the  few  unwise  bargains  that  he  had  made 
in  his  thirty-eight  years;  nor  could  he  quite  for¬ 
give  Wilbur  Washburn  for  selling  it  to  him. 

Cy  had  bought  the  car  for  a  special  purpose. 
Ella  Eaton  of  Providence  was  due  to  arrive  as 
usual  the  second  week  in  October,  and  Ella  liked 
to  ride — which  was  only  natural  perhaps,  con¬ 
sidering  her  plump  figure  and  the  dainty  size  of 
her  feet.  For  a  dozen  years  Ella  had  b^n  com¬ 
ing  regularly  to  the  Neck,  and  from  the  first  day 
Cy  had  seen  her  he  had  been  interested  and  had 
noted  something  eminently  desirable  about  her. 
Whether  it  was  her  good-natured  manner  or  her 
round  fair  face  or  her  dainty  feet  he  could  not 
say.  He  really  knew  very  little  about  her;  for 
although  the  period  of  their  acquaintance  cov¬ 
ered  twelve  years,  in  point  of  actual  time  he  had 
known  her  less  than  a  year. 

Nevertheless,  Cy  took  the  more  favorable 
point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  a  lover.  In 
planning  to  speak  to  her  with  serious  intent  he 
was  sure  he  was  acting  with  his  customary  na¬ 
tive  caution.  He  had  known  her  for  twelve 
years;  he  was  satisfied  with  her  father’s  politics 
and  with  various  other  little  scraps  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  had  heard  concerning  her.  He 
would  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  then  if  she 
consented — and  if  the  election  went  the  right 
way,  thus  insuring  continued  prosperity — per¬ 
haps  they  could  be  married  the  following  spring. 
Cy  would  have  liked  to  postpone  his  proposal 
until  after  the  election,  but  that  seemed  out  of 
the  question;  Ella  would  be  gone  by  then. 
“Cyrus,”  said  his  father. 

Cy  blinked  and  looked  up  from  his  plate. 
“What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“Heard  somethin’  int ’restin’  today,”  replied 
Uncle  Davy.  “Wilbur  Washburn,  they  say, 
has  set  his  mind  on  gettin’  married.” 

“Huh,”  remarked  Cy.  “Let  him.  Can’t 
say  I’m  dyin’  to  dance  at  the  weddin’.” 

“No,  Cy;  shouldn’t  think  ye  would  be.”  Mr. 
Cleb’s  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  scrutinized  the  face 
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of  kis  son,  who  a^ain  seemed  lost  in  abstraction. 
Cy  was  thinking,  not  of  Ella  now,  blit  of  hk  bad 
baigaa*.  His  father’s  next  words  caused  him  to 
look  tg>  with  genuine  surprise. 

sajr  Wifttur’s  set  on  saanyui’  that 
Katon  ^  fim  Prov’dcooe.” 

Cy  stifiened.  He  moistened  his  lips;  then, 
“Hiih!**  he  granted,  and  after  a  pause,  “Let 
him.”  Inwardly  he  added,  “if  he  can!” 

IN  THE  afternoon  when  Cy  resinned  work  on 
the  car  his  thoughts  were  not  the  thoughts  of 
a  happy  lover.  A^ia  and  again  his  wqyck  just¬ 
ified  the  cuirent  gossip  that  “Cy  deb’s  car  is 
just  ruining  hk  chanoeso'  heaven.”  He  wished 
heartUy  he  had  never  been  such  a  fool  as  to  take 
it  off  Wilbur’t  hands,  at  least,  not  for  twenty- 
two  dollars.  He  wondned  if  Wtktmr  hadn’t  rec- 
ogoiaed  in  him  a  rival  and  parted  with  the  car 


just  to  make  trouiile.  But  no,  that  wasn’t  good 
sense!  She  Sked  to  tide.  Evidently  Wilbur 
hadn’t  that.  Cy  spat  into  tW  grease- 

stained  grass.  Wdl,  he  would  turn  the  bat¬ 
tered  oU  ’bus  to  good  atdvantagc.  Wilbur 
Wufabura  was  set  on  msriymg  Ella  Eaton, 
was  he?  Huh!  Cy  ^lat  again.  So  long  as  he 
had  a  car  that  would  ran,  he  guessed  WWbw 
hadn’t  much  dhow. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Cy  had  the 
nachine  in  fair  shape.  The  two  old  men,  in 
thek  halritnal  place  under  the  apple  tree,  saw 
him  cfcnb  ia  and  drive  to  the  shed  that  ad¬ 
joined  the  Qeb  house  on  the  north  side.  There 
he  climbed  out,  and  presently  they  heard  the 
noise  of  saw  and  hammer  from  within. 

“What’s  he  makin’  the  shed  into  now?”  in¬ 
quired  Mr.  Washburn. 

“A  g’rage  fcr  the  car.  Don’t  know  what  he’ll 
make  it  into  when  the  car’s  gone.  I  reckon  his 
ma’d  be  some  s’prised  to  sec  that  shed  now  an’ 
know  the  dif’rent  things  it’s  been  unce  she 
left  us.” 

Mr.  Washburn  nodded.  He  remembered 
that  the  shed  had  been  bnMt  originally  as  a 
washhouse,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Neck 
motto  of  “making  a  thing  do”  it  had  been  al¬ 
tered  at  various  times  to  serve  as  a  pantry  and 
spring  house,  then  as  a  wagon  sb^,  then  as 
sleeping  quarters  for  the  hired  man,  then  as  a 
carpenter  shop — and  now  it  was  to  become  a 
garage. 

“I  alius  liked  it  best  as  a  pantry,”  observed 
Mr.  Cleb,  with  a  faint  si^.  “Handy,  ye 
know,  to  git  a  snack  t’eat  just  ’fore  goia’  to 
bed.” 

“Ye  stQl  ding  to  that  bad  habit,  David?” 

“Can’t  seem  to  break  m’seif  of  k.” 

“Me  neither,”  replied  Mr.  Washburn  con¬ 
fidently. 

That  led  to  a  discussion  of  other  bad  but  en¬ 
joyable  habits  common  to  the  two,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Cy  continued  to  saw  and  pound.  His 
industry  was  conclusive  proof  that  he  had  de¬ 


cided  not  to  act  upon  hk  impulse  to  dynamite 
the  MttJe  car. 

By  Satunlay  of  the  fcUowiag  week  the  garage 
was  completed  and  the  car  was  in  good  running 
otxler — for  such  a  car.  Ella  and  her  mother 
were  due  to  arrive  that,  day  on  the  noon  train. 
Cy  meant  to  meet  them.  Althougfa  he  had 
little  fear  of  Wilbur,  he  had  decided  to  make  hay 
right  from  the  start  and  on  all  occaaons  there¬ 
after. 

When  he  chugged  op  to  the  station  he  saw 
Wilbur  sitting  in  his  old  surrey  and  flicking  flies 
off  the  horse  wkh  hk  whip  while  be  talked  with 
the  Widow  Gaddk,  from  the  village. 

“How  are  ye,  Cy?”  Wilbur  greeted  him.  “See 
you’re  stkl  ruanin’  the  car.”  His  tone  sug- 
gettod  slight  Buiprke. 

“Oh,  yea,  she  atifl  runs,”  replied  Cy. 

The  Widow  Gaddis  r^arded  him  severely, 
yet  with  a  flash  of  mischief  in  her  dark  eyes. 
“Cy,”  she  said  in  her  quick  decisive  manner, 
“you  made  a  bad  bargain  when  you  bought  that 
car  of  Wilbur.  Own  up  now,  didn’t  you?” 

Cy  colored  under  his  tan;  somehow  the  widow 
always  made  him  feel  uncomfortable.  Sbe  wa.s 
only  forty,  and  her  clear  skin  and  rounded  lines 
ma^  her  seem  still  younger;  yd  Cy  always  felt 
like  an  awkward  boy  whenever  he  talked  srith 
her. 

“I  don’t  know.  Ask  Wilbur,”  he  mttmUed. 
But  the  widow  switched  abruptly  from  the 
sabjed.  “Who’d  yon  come  to  meet,  Cy?” 

.Again  Cy  cedored.  He  shifted  uneasily  in  his 
•eat;  kis  glance  wavered,  then  lifted  and  met 
Wittnir's.  What  he  saw  in  Wilbur’s  eyes  made 
Cy  change  hk  whole  plan  of  campaign  and  tell 
what  is  known  on  the  Neck  as  a  “gray  flb.” 

“Didn’t  come  to  meet  anybody,”  he  replied, 
studying  the  ground,  “leastursys  nobody  in 
p’ticular.  Just  drove  over — thought  n^he 
there  might  be  somebody  wbo’d  arant  a  lift.” 

“.Somebody  does,  don’t  they,  Wilbur?”  said 
the  widow  widi  a  little  twitch  ^  her  mouth  that 
revealed  her  dimples. 

“Siomebody  d^,  all  ri^,”  agreed  Wilbur 
with  an  emphaas  that  souaded  to  Cy  malicious. 

Then  foBowed  a  period  of  silence  that  grew 
more  and  more  painful  for  Cy . 

“Who  wants  a  lift?”  he  iaqaiied,  feeling  that 
he  Qould  stand  k  no  longer. 

“My  married  sister’s  oomin’  to  spend  a  week 
wkh  me,”  replied  the  widow.  “It’s  everlast- 
aly  good  of  you,  Cy,  to  he  wklin’  to  take  us  up. 
I  h^  to  give  th^  Barney  Fraser  a  quarter  for 
jnst  ten  minates’  ride  in  ^  rattly  ’fans.” 

“No  need  o’  that  when  Cy’s  got  a  car  that  ’ll 
run,”  observed  Wilbur.  “Hey,  Cy?” 

“Glad  to  do  k,  Mk’  Gadi^,”  Cy  replknl. 
That  was  another  fib,  not  gray  perhaps,  but 
white  at  any  rate. 

And  so  when  the  train  rolled  in,  late  as  usual, 
Cy  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  comes 
from  seeing  a  rival  drive  off  with  the  woman 
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you’ve  decided  to  marry.  As  he  was  lifting  the 
valise  of  the  widow’s  sister  into  the  back  of  the 
car,  Klla  and  her  mother,  accompanied  by  Wil¬ 
bur,  approached  the  surrey.  Cy  greeted  them 
awkwardly  and  shook  hands.  Then  W'ilbur 
helped  thm  into  the  vehicle,  mounted  to  the 
driver’s  seat,  touched  the  horse’s  flank  with  the 
whip  and  drove  off  in  triumph. 

“Just  as  fat  an’  smiling  as  ever,  hey,  Cy?”  ' 
observed  the  widow  when  all  three  were  in  the 
ar. 

“Who?”  inquired  Cy  in  feigned  surprise. 

“Ella  Eatwi  of  course.  Who  else  could  I 
mean?”  The  widow’s  tone  was  sharp.  *■ 

Cy  started  the  engine  with  a  roar.  He  backed 
swiftly  out  from  the  platform,  turned  abruptly 
and,  with  many  squeaks  and  poundings,  started 
up  the  hill. 

“Dear  me!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trumbull, 
dutching  the  side  of  the  car.  “Mary,”  she 
added  in  a  lower  voice,  “does  he  always  drive 
like  this?” 

“No;  only  when  he’s  upset,”  her  sister  re¬ 
plied. 

Cy  was  in  no  state  of  mind  for  careful  driv¬ 
ing.  Wilbur  had  scored  heavily  against  him, 
and  the  circumstance  angered  him.  As  usual 
when  he  was  angry,  he  had  a  “damn  good 
notion”  to  do  something  rash — this  time  if  it 
was  nothing  more  reckless  than  merely  to  pass 
his  adversary  on  the  narrow  road  that  led  up 
the  hill.  Whether  he  would  have  attempted  it 
is  perhaps  open  to  question;  the  fact  is  that  he 
did  not,  for  when  he  was  only  a  dozen  yards  be¬ 
hind  the  surrey,  the  car  slewed  to  the  right,  and 
he  knew  by  the  pull  on  the  wheel  that  one  of  the 
front  tires  was  flat.  He  stopped  the  engine 
and  jumped  out. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Cy?”  asked  the  widow. 
Cy  fingered  the  tire,  then  lifted  the  cushion 
of  the  front  seat,  where  he  kept  his  tools.  “Flat 
tire,”  he  said  shortly.  “You’d  better  take 
Frazer’s  'bus.” 

“Not  us!”  declared  Mrs.  Gaddis.  “Never 
catch  me  giving  him  a  quarter  when  1  don’t 
have  to.  I’ll  help  you,  Cy.”  And  she  climbed 
down. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  practice  that  he  had 
had,  it  took  Cy  forty  minutes  to  mend  the  tire; 
but  his  anger  was  tempered  somewhat  by  the 
widow’s  help,  and  especially  by  her  words. 
She  never  lud  liked  Wilbur  Washburn!  The 
nerve  of  him,  asking  twenty-two  dollars  for 
such  a  car! 

“There,”  said  Cy,  wiping  some  of  the  grease 
from  his  hands.  “'Htat  ought  to  hold.” 

“Well,  drive  more  careful  now,  and  mebbe 
We’ll  all  get  home,”  remarked  the  widow. 

Cy  followed  her  advice,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  they  reached  the  widow’s  house  on 
the  hill. 

Uncle  Davy  and  Dad  Washburn  were  seated 
beneath  the  apple  tree,  when  Cy  drove  up  the 


lane  and  parked  the  car  in  its  usual  place  in  the 
field. 

“He  alius  stops  her  exact  in  the  same  spot, 
don’t  he?”  observed  Mr.  Washburn. 

“Never  varies,”  replied  his  old  friend. 
“There’s  so  much  grease  right  there  in  that  one 
place.  I  reckon  Cy  could  find  it  in  the  dark,  jes’ 
by  sniffin’.” 

I  GUESS  mebbe  youll  have  to  admit,  David, 
that  my  boy  means  business,”  continued 
the  other.  “Thinks  I,  when  I  see  him  an’  the 
gal  go  by,  ‘Wilbur  don’t  reckon  on  bein’  left 
b’hind  if  he  can  help  it.’  ” 

Mr.  Cleb  nodded.  “  ’Twas  my  boy  I  reckon 
got  left  behind  that  time,  an’  it  thorns  him  to 
think  of’t.” 

The  two  of  them  gazed  meditatively  at  Cy, 
who  again  had  the  car  jacked  up  and  was  re¬ 
moving  one  of  the  tires.  WTien  he  cb’ew  forth 
the  inner  tube  he  swore  softly.  The  thing  was 
patched  in  so  many  places  that  he  was  tempted 
to  buy  a  new  one.  But,  no,  he  couldn’t  lay  out 
more  money  on  such  a  worthless  car;  it  was  bad 
enough  to  have  to  buy  gasoline  and  oil  to  pour 
into  it.  He  had  bought  the  car  for  a  purpose, 
and  somehow  he  would  make  it  last  until  that 
purpose  was  fulfilled — iu  other  words,  until 
after  the  fair  Ella  had  returned  to  Providence, 
leaving  behind  her  promise  to  become  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Cleb. 

.\fter  supper  Cy  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and 
his  new  black  necktie  and  drove  toward  Mrs. 
Emery’s  boarding-house,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Neck,  where  Ella  and  her  mother  were  staying. 
He  could  have  walked  there  in  forty  minutes, 
but  walking  had  certain  disadvantages.  For 
one  thing,  he  would  have  had  to  pass  the  Widow 
Gaddis’  place,  and  he  dreaded  her  laughing  eyes 
and  ready  tongue.  For  another,  walking 
would  put  him  to  disadvantage  beside  Wilbur, 
whereas  going  to  call  in  an  automobile  would 
make  Wilbur  and  his  surrey  seem  ridiculously 
old  fashioned. 

Cy  passed  the  widow’s  safely  and,  arriving 
at  the  boarding-house,  saw  to  his  chagrin  Wil¬ 
bur’s  horse  and  surrey  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  and  Wilbur  and  Ella  seated  upon  the 
porch.  They  both  thought  that  he  was  going 
to  stop,  but  again  that  day  Cy’s  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  underwent  a  change.  He  only  nodded 
and  tousled  his  cap  and  continued  on  up  the 
road. 

“Dearie  me!”  exclaimed  Ella.  “Where  did 
he  get  such  a  battered  old  car?” 

“Bought  it  from  me.’’  replied  Wilbur  and 
grinned.  “Of  course,"  he  added  hastily,  “it 
was  a  much  better  lookin’  car  when  1  had  it. 
Cy’s  no  hand  to  keep  things  lookin’  bright.” 

What  Cy  said  when  he  was  out  of  hearing 
might  have  blistered  the  remaining  paint  on  the 
car.  But  his  disappoiiument  only  ser\’ed  to 
increase  his  determination  to  outwit  Wilbur. 
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He  decided  to  return  home  by  a  circuitous 
route,  not  realizing  that  by  doing  so  he  kept  the 
widow  and  her  sister  up  an  hour  longer  than 
they  had  intended  to  remain. 

“Poor  Cy,”  observed  the  widow  at  last,  as 
they  watched  the  surrey  go  by  and  heard  Wilbur 
humming  softly  to  himself.  “He  must’ve  drove 
right  on  past  without  stopping  when  he  saw 
Wilbur  was  there.” 

The  sbter  sniffed.  “Well,”  she  said  shortly, 
“I’m  thankful  I  wasn’t  in  that  car  with  him!” 

She  would  have  been  still  more  thankful 
could  she  have  known  that  Cy .  had  engine 
trouble  when  he  was  on  the  Shell  Road,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  past  midnight  when  he 
finally  parked  the  car  on  the  grease  spot  in  the 
field. 

The  next  two  days  he  spent  toying  with 
magnetos,  batteries  and  spark-plugs,  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  two  old  men. 

“They  say,”  observed  Mr.  Washburn,  “that 
motor  cars  has  speeded  up  industry  a  lot.  I 
ain’t  so  sure  about  that.  Seems  to  me  all  the 
time  folks  save  when  they’re  whizzin’  along  the 
road  they  lose  in  the  g’rage,  makin’  repairs. 
Don’t  it  seem  so  to  you,  David?” 

Mr.  Cleb  nodded  thoughtfully. 

“Henry,”  he  said  after  a  long  pause,  “I  don’t 
like  to  do  anybody  an  injustice — least  of  all 
anybody  who’s  in  a  possible  way  to  become  one 
o’  the  famUy — ^but  I  do  declare  I  don’t  think 
that  Eaton  gal’s  a  fittin’  mate  fer  my  boy — nor 
fer  your’n  neither,  Henr>'.” 

“So?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Washburn.  “Ye’ve 
been  talkin’  with  her,  ain’t  ye  now,  David?” 

Mr.  Cleb  shook  his  head,  “I  ain’t  said  a  word 
to  the  gal,”  he  replied,  “but  I  heard  her  talkin’ 
with  that  young  Bemis  feller  at  the  postoffice. 
He’s  f’m  Boston,  ye  know.” 

Mr.  Washburn  nodded  encouragingly  and, 
leaning  forward,  turned  both  ears ‘toward  his 
old  friend.  “What’d  ye  overhear,  David?”  he 
asked  eagerly. 

“Oh,  nothin’  scand’lous  or  the  least  out  o’  the 
way,”  the  other  replied  hastily.  “It  just  comes 
to  this.  Ye  know  how  folks  talk  about  marryin’ 
a  furriner.  Wal,  it’s  somethin’  like  that  in  this 
p’ticular  case.  That  gal  don’t  b’long  on  the 
Neck;  she  ain’t  one  of  us,  Henry.  As  I  say,  I 
don’t  like  to  do  anybody  an  injustice,  so  I 
sha’n’t  go  into  p’ticulars;  but  lemme  say  this: 
her  ideas  an’  our’n  is  a  whole  lot  dif’rent,  an’  I 
hope  Cy  has  sense  enough  to  see  it.” 

“Huh,”  observed  Mr.  Washburn  thought- 
fuUy.  “Ye  know,  David,  I  put  a  stock  o’  value 
in  your  opinion,  even  when  ye  don’t  see  fit  to 
try  an’  prove  yer  p’int.  But,  David,  if  you’ll 
p’mit  me  to  say  so,  jedgin’  by  Cy’s  activity  on 
that  car,  it  don’t  look  to  me  ’sif  he’d  come  to  his 
full  senses  yet.” 

“That’s  fair  put,”  agreed  the  other.  “An’  to 
jedge  by  the  number  o’  times  I  see  Wilbur 
drivin’  the  surrey  in  the  direction  o’  Mis’ 


Emery’s,  it  don’t  look  t’me  ’sif  Wilbur  was  any 
brighter’n  my  boy.” 

Mr.  Washburn  nodded  judicially.  The  two 
old  men,  it  appeared,  were  not  partisans  in  the 
rivalry  of  their  “boys”-;  they  were  merely  spec¬ 
tators,  and  the  affair  interested  them  as  all 
things  in  life  interested  them. 

“Wal,”  continued  Uncle  Davy,  “I  have  a  sort 
of  a  com’table  feeling  about  it  jes’  the  same. 
Cyrus,  fer  one,  won’t  do  aught  that’s  s’very 
ra^,  I  feel  sartin,  an’  I  give  Wilbur  credit  fer 
havin’  at  least  as  much  sense  as  my  boy.” 

Nevertheless.  Cy  continued  to  live  like  a  man 
with  one  consuming  idea.  He  was  uncom¬ 
municative  at  meals;  he  worked  on  his  car  at  all 
hours;  and  he  avoided  the  postoffice,  where  he 
knew  the  chief  subject  of  gossip  concerned  him 
and  Wilbur  and  the  Providence  girl. 

All  that  first  week  Wilbur  and  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  the  car  kept  Cy  off  the  porch  of  Mrs. 
Emery’s  boarding-house.  But  the  following 
Sunday,  encountering  Ella  after  church,  he 
made  an  appointment  with  her  to  go  for  a  ride 
that  afternoon. 

“Oh,  I  was  hoping  you’d  say  that!”  exclaimed 
EUa. 

Cy  returned  home,  feeling  better  than  he  had 
felt  in  weeks.  He  had  stolen  a  march  on  Wilbur 
and  was  to  have  Ella  to  himseff  at  last. 

Cy  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  as  he  drove 
toward  the  Emery’s,  that  he  might  find  Wilbur 
sitting  on  the  porch;  but  Wilbur  was  not  there. 
Ella  was  ready  and  waiting. 

The  widow,  who  had  seen  Cy  pass  along  the 
road  on  hb  way  up,  was  still  at  the  window 
when  he  returned,  seated  beside  his  fair  com¬ 
panion.  “She’s  fair,  fat  an’  forty,  if  she’s  a 
day,”  remarked  Mrs.  Gaddis  to  her  sister. 
“Poor  Cy!”  Then  she  breathed  deeply  and 
gazed  dreamily  out  across  the  harbor. 

“I  declare,  Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Trumbull,  with 
a  shrewd  glance  at  her  sister;  “anybody’d  think 
you  were  gettin’  tired  of  living  here  all  alone.” 

“Mebbe  I  am,”  replied  Mary  Gaddis,  still 
with  gaze  fixed  on  the  harbor. 

The  little  car  seemed  to  be  on  its  good  be¬ 
havior  that  warm,  sultry  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Cy  had  never  known  it  to  run  so  well, 
and  the  fact  appeared  like  a  good  omen.  They 
left  the  Neck,  crossing  the  meadows  on  Quarter 
Mile  Bridge,  and  continued  along  the  unfre¬ 
quented  south  shore — unfrequented  because  the 
road  was  so  bad.  But  Cy  didn’t  mind  the 
bumps;  life  itself  held  many  bumps,  but  he 
would  be  content  to  take  them  all  so  long  as  he 
could  take  them  with  Ella. 

“Dearie  me!”  she  exclaimed  at  last.  “Cy, 
let’s  stop  here  an’  just  look  at  the  water.  I  feel 
all  shook  to  pieces.” 

Cy  turned  the  car  into  the  field  at  the  left  and 
came  to  a  stop  beside  a  clump  of  scrub  pines. 
In  front  of  them  lay  the  broad  Atlantic,  tossing 
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A  Native  of  the  Neck 
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As  it  happened,  Cy  had  to  stop  twice  for  re¬ 
pairs  before  they  reached  Mrs.  Elmery’s  board¬ 
ing-house.  It  was  after  hve  o’clock  therefore 
when  he  started  back  toward  home.  His  eyes 
were  opened  and  his  spirit  was  chastened;  he 
felt  disappointed  and  at  the  same  time  thank¬ 
ful.  But  Cy  was  not  without  a  certain  sense  of 
sardonic  humor,  which  b  characteristic  of  the 
natives  of  the  Neck. 

“I  hope  Wilbur  gits  her,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“It’ll  serve  him  right!”  Decidedly,  Cy’s  point 
of  view  had  changed. 


its  waves  on  the  long  white  beach  and  sparkling 
like  a  vast  sheet  of  sapphire  under  the  sun. 

Ella  sighed  and  adjusted  herself  more  com¬ 
fortably  among  the  cushions  that  her  lover  had 
thoughtfully  provided.  .“Oh,  isn’t  it  wonder¬ 
fully  blue!”  she  said,  gazing  off  across  the  water. 

“  Tain’t  any  bluer  than  your  eyes,”  Cy  ven¬ 
tured  to  say. 

‘  Oh,  you!”  she  protected,  but  Cy  saw  that 
she  was  pleased. 

Having  made  such  a  good  start,  he  proceeded 
with  unwonted  boldness,  feeling  perhaps  that 
he  might  never  again  have  so  favorable  an  op¬ 
portunity.  He  spoke  in  general  terms  of  mar¬ 
riage;  of  its  advantages  economically,  of  its 
desirability  from  the  point  of  view  of  complete 
happiness.  Ella  sigh^.  It  sounded  like  a  sigh 
of  encouragement,  and  after  a  moment  of  hesi¬ 
tation  Cy  moved  his  arm  until  it  rested  on  the 
back  of  the  seat  a  few  inches  from  hb  com¬ 
panion’s  plump  shoulders. 

For  some  time  they  sat  in  silence.  Then  Cy 
observed  that  he  thought  he  would  take  the  job 
that  Gil  Bums,  the  station  agent,  had  offered 
him  last  month.  “It’s  a  good-payin’  job,”  he 
explained.  “Gil  wants  me  to  drive  hb  baggage 
tmek — earn  enough  during  the  summer  to  last 
all  year,  if  a  body’s  careful.  Be  more  fun  too, 
drivin’  Gil’s  truck  than  thb  here  car.” 

Cy  cast  her  a  sidelong  doubtful  glance,  but 
Ella  continued,  “I  hate  things  that  are  old.  es¬ 
pecially  clothes.  Somehow  I  never  feel  right 
if  1  have  to  wear  a  thing  longer  than  a  year. 
Ma  scolds  about  it,  but  I  suppose  I  was  just 
born  that  way.” 

Cy  withdrew  hb  arm  from  the  back  of  the 
seat.  Ella  went  right  on  talking,  revealing  to 
her  companion  her  tme  self,  which  had  been 
hidden  from  him  those  twelve  years.  Cy  was 
amazed  and  bewildered  at  what  he  heard. 
Ella  Eaton  had  the  tastes  of  a  queen.  She  was 
extravagant! 

During  the  next  few  minutes  Cy  hardly  heard 
the  voice  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  made  up 
hb  mind  to  marry.  With  parted  lips  and  eyes 
fixed  on  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean,  he  was  un¬ 
dergoing  a  change  in  hb  point  of  view.  Uncon¬ 
sciously  he  edg^  a  few  inches  away  from  hb 
companion.  She  hated  things  that  were  old. 
She  didn’t  feel  right  if  she  had  to  wear  clothes 
longer  than  a  year.  She  wanted  him  to  throw 
kis  car  awayt  Throw  away  a  car  that  had  cost 
him  twenty-two  dollars!  Cy’s  mouth  set,  and 
hb  under  lip  protmded  slightly.  He  was  sud¬ 
denly  angry  with  himself — angry  for  believing 
himself  in  love.  Thb  wasn’t  love;  it  was 
madness! 

“Let’s  be  goin’,”  he  said  abruptly. 

“So  soon?”  inquired  Ella. 

“Better  start  ^ck  early,”  replied  Cy.  “No 
tellin’  how  many  times  the  car’ll  git  balky  ’fore 
we  reach  the  Neck.  Besides,  see  that  bank  o’ 
clouds?  There’s  a  storm  a-brewin’.” 


The  Widow  Gaddb  and  her  sbter  were  in 
the  midst  of  tea,  when  they  heard  the  rat¬ 
tle  and  snortings  of  a  car  on  the  roadway,  then 
silence,  then  a  man’s  voice:  “I’ve  a  damn  good 
notion  to  put  a  hunk  o’  dynamite  under  you, 
you  cranky  junk  heap!” 

“That’s  Cyrus  Cleb,”  said  the  widow. 

She  rose,  smiling,  and  walked  to  the  door, 
where  she  stood  for  a  few  moments  with  twitch¬ 
ing  lips  and  sparkling  eyes.  Cy  was  in  the  road 
beside  hb  car,  hands  on  hips  in  an  attitude  of 
hopeless  exasperation.  Hb  face  was  as  dark  as 
the  cloud  bank  that  had  climbed  halfway  up  the 
eastern  sky.  He  turned  his  head,  observed  the 
widow  in  the  doorway  and  suddwily  felt  sheep¬ 
ish  and,  as  usual,  uncomfortable. 

“Cy  Cleb,”  said  the  widow,  “let  that  car  be, 
and  come  right  in  here  an’  have  a  bite  to  eat 
with  us!  I  know  you’d  ruther  stay  there  an’ 
use  bad  language,  but  I  mean  what  I  said.  You 
come  here!” 

Cy  grinned  half-heartedly  and  shuffled  across 
the  road.  The  widow  held  the  door  open  for 
him,  remarking,  “So  you’ve  had  another  break¬ 
down?  W’ell,  that’s  what  comes  from  carryin’ 
too  big  a  load.  Now  you  set  right  down.” 

Cy  grinned  in  rather  a  silly  way  and  seated 
himself  at  the  table  opposite  Mrs.  Trumbull. 
The  widow  poured  him  a  cup  of  tea  quite  as  if 
she  had  done  it  all  her  life;  then  she  cut  more 
bread  and  passed  him  the  platter  of  cold  ham 
and  potato  salad. 

Cy,  eating  with  an  appetite  undiminbhed  by 
recent  revelations,  expected  every  moment  to  be 
obliged  to  answer  some  pointed  remark  about 
Ella  Eaton;  but  the  two  women  talked  only  of 
such  commonplace  things  as  the  approaching 
storm,  home  economics  and  automobiles. 

“If  I  was  you,  Cy,”  observed  the  widow,  “I’d 
make  that  car  o’  youm  over  into  something 
useful.” 

“Huh,”  said  Cy,  “lieen  advised  to  junk  it.” 
The  widow  looked  at  him  sharply.  “Junk 
a  car  you  paid  twenty-two  dollars  for?  How 
you  talk,  Cy  Cleb!  The  engine’s  purty  good, 
ain’t  it?  Well,  why  don’t  you  put  it  in  yer 
boat?” 

Cy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“That  dory  o’  youm’d  be  right  useful  if  it 
[Continued  on  page  /’f) 


Where  the  President 
is  Neighbor  Coolidge 

The  home  town  folks  in  Northampton  saw  Mr.  Coolidge  learn 
the  political  profession  from  the  bottom  up.  Back  in  the  days 
when  he  served  them  as  a  small  office-holder  he  was  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  methods  that  make  for  success  in  any  career 
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ident  of  your  bank,  who  has  look  into  it  and  le 
worked  his  way  up  from  a  I  can  help  you.’ 
clerk,  or  the  chairman  of  w^t  you  want.’ 
the  corporation  in  which  ^ 

you  hold  stock,  who  has 
•'  X  I  out  Of  your  own  w 

come  up  from  a  workman  can  telephon< 

Any  one  of  us  wishing  to  start  your  i 

build  up  a  permanent  wide¬ 
ly  known  business  might  follow  the  same 
methods  that  Calvin  Coolidge  has  pursued  in 
building  up  a  political  career. 

The  selection  of  any  one  man  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  election  may  seem  as  unexpected  as  light¬ 
ning.  But  is  it?  I  live  three  houses  down  the 
street  from  Mr.  Coolidge,  yet  it  would  have 
been  preposterous  for  the  vice-presidential 
lightning  to  wander  down  to  hit  my  house.  I 
was  quite  safe.  So  were  the  other  neighbors. 
We  had  a  lightning  rod.  The  lightning  of  fate 
Ls  usually  a  good  shot.  Lightning  may  not  hit 
a  given  neighborhood  often,  but  if  there  is 
something  erected  and  prepared  to  be  hit,  when 
the  lightning  does  come,  that  is  where  it  hits. 
And  Calvin  Coolidge  had  prepared  over  long 
years  for  the  office  which  a  dozen  million  voters 
have  conferred  upon  him. 

For  instance,  Coolidge  astonishes  every  one, 
and  baffles  Democrats,  by  his  ability  to  gain  the 
approval  of  vast  numbers  of  people  by  one  sim¬ 
ple  stroke,  such  as  advocacy  of  economy. 
Much  of. this  silent,  uncanny  knowledge  of 
people’s  minds  he  gained  among  our  Northamp¬ 
ton  voters,  at  their  homes. 

I  remember  a  call  that  Calvin  Coolidge  made 


“WHEN  you  approach  Mr.  Coolidge 
about  anything,  he  will  immediately 
ask  you  one  question:  ‘What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?’  After  that  opening, 
Mr.  Coolidge  concludes  the  business 
with  marvelous  speed.  At  the  end  you 
will  get  one  of  three  answers:  (1)  ‘I 
can’t  do  what  you  want.’  (2)  *I  will 
look  into  it  and  let  you  know  whether 
I  can  help  you.’  (3)  *I  will  try  to  get 
what  you  want.’  If  you  carry  away 
with  you  answer  No.  2  or  8,  you  may 
feel  diat  on  departing  you  are  getting 
out  of  your  own  way  so  that  Mr.  Coo- 
Udge  can  telephone  or  dictate  a  letter  to 
start  your  affair  rolling.” 


ich  Mr.  Coolidge  at  our  house  during  one  of 
will  immediately  his  candidacies.  He  came 
i:  ‘What  do  you  evening  meal  time,  when 
fter  mat  opening,  jj  ^  ^  catch  my 

ides  the  business  r  .u  •  t  t 

1.  At  the  end  you  her  »n.  I  w«  one  of 
answers:  (1)  ‘I  the  valiant  trenchermen, in 
rant.’  (2)  ‘I  will  short  trousers,  gathered 
rou  know  whether  about  the  festive  board. 
)  ‘I  will  try  to  get  The  visitor  was  invited  to 
:  you  carry  away  come  in,  and  he  accepted 
.  2  or  8,  you  may  qjj  condition  that  nobody 
should  focl  it  necessary  to 
r  dictate  a  letter  to  ‘^^fturh  the  proceedings, 
lir  rolling.”  Don  t  let  that  worry 

you,”  said  my  father. 
‘'Neither  you  nor  Hercules  could  stop  them 
from  eating.”  To  the  request  for  a  vote,  my 
father  answered  that  he  was  already  pledged 
to  the  other  candidate.  ‘‘I  don’t  even  mean 
that  I  would  have  voted  for  you  if  you  had 
come  earlier,”  was  his  scrupulous  addition. 
My  father  has  one  of  those  consciences  that 
will  trouble  him  afterward  unless  he  can  look 
back  to  complete  frankness,  no  matter  how- 
untimely  or  painful  that  frankness  may  have 
been  to  himself  and  its  victims.  “'The  city 
needs  stronger  opposition  by  the  Democrats,” 
he  explained  to  the  young  Republican  candi¬ 
date.  ‘‘It  wouldn’t  hurt  to  have  them  win. 
Other  things  being  equal,  I  would  vote  for 
Democrats  this  year  anyhow.” 

Mr.  Coolidge  had  started  to  draw  two  cigars 
from  his  breast  pocket,  as  though  they  were  the 
only  two  he  carried.  He  had  already  learned 
how  it  is  done.  Did  he  put  them  back?  No. 
He  smiled,  and  unearthed  three  additional 
cigars  which  he  insisted  should  be  accepted.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  did  this  merely  to  ease  his 
mind  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  a  good 
sport  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  successful  vote 
[Continued  on  page  126\ 


COOLIDGE  l>«s  b«en  in  public  office 
almoct  continuoualy  (ince  be  itnrted  ac 
councilman  from  bii  borne  ward  in  Nortbamp- 
ton,  Masaaebusettf.  For  yean  tbe  Coolidtfea  oc¬ 
cupied  one-balf  of  tbe  frame  botiae  at  tbe  ri^t  in 
Maaaaaoit  Street,  in  a  typical  New  England  set¬ 
ting  of  old  elma,  concrete  walk*  and  green  lawn#. 
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Thirty  Years  on  the  Turf 

Training  thoroughbred  race-horses  is  the  specialty  of 
Max  Hirsch,  who  has  developed  some  of  the  most  sen¬ 
sational  winners  of  recent  years  The  forty  horses  now 
in  his  care  are  valued  at  over  half  a  million  dollars 

by  William  Moffat 


AMONG  the  yelling 

/\  thousands  at  Bel- 
X  V.  niont  Park  who 
watch  a  Papp  or 
a  Man  o’  War  flash  by  to 
victory  in  the  Futurity 
Stakes  or  who  cheer  them¬ 
selves  purple  at  Churchill 
Downs  when  a  Bubbling 
Over  wins  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  few  ever  know  what 
has  gone  into  the  training 
of  the  thoroughbreds  who 
fight  it  out  in  these  events. 

From  spring  to  fall  and  then  the  round  over 
again,  the  racing  season  reaches  its  height  at 
one  track  after  another  from  Saratoga  to  New 
Orleans.  Day  after  day  through  thb  season 
hundreds  of  gallant  horses  go  crashing  past  the 
judges’  stand  to  win  or  lose.  And  back  of  each 
horse  is  some  one  man  who  through  months  of 
preparation  has  done  his  best  to  bring  that 
animal  up  to  the  pink  of  physical  perfection. 

The  average  race-fan  can  have  little  con¬ 
ception  of  the  immensity  of  the  task  involved. 
It  is  a  complicated  job,  the  preparation  and 
training  of  a  horse,  whether  it  be  for  one  of  the 
great  stake  races  like  the  Preakness,  the  Latonia 
Derby,  the  Belmont,  the  Hopeful,  the  Withers, 
one  of  the  great  handicaps  like  the  Dixie  or  the 
Suburban,  or  any  one  of  the  other  less  noted 
events  that  are  run  every  day  during  the  season. 

Your  race-track  enthusiast  knows  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  that  the  horses  are  “worked.”  He 
reads  in  his  paper  that  certain  promising  two- 
year-olds  have  been  “clocked”  in  satisfactory 
trials.  But  of  the  hundred  and  one  details 
that  must  be  attended  to  before  a  thorough¬ 
bred’s  satisfactory  performance  in  competition, 
the  endless  worries  that  beset  a  trainer’s  mind, 
he  has  little  or  no  conception.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  picture  the  job  of  a  first- 
class  trainer  who  is  responsible  for  the  care  and 
conditioning  of  twenty  or  thirty  horses  worth 
from  ten  to  twenty  tliousand  dollars  apiece. 


He  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
busiest  mortals  in  the 
world,  with  a  million  de¬ 
tails  always  on  his  mind, 
not  to  mention  the  anx¬ 
ieties,  hopes  and  fears  that 
pursue  him  from  gray 
dawn  till  his  temperamen¬ 
tal  charges  are  bedded 
down  at  night. 

Such  a  man  is  Max 
Hirsch,  the  famous  trainer 
of  Sarazen,  Gray  Lag, 
Papp,  Donnaconna,  Flying 
Cloud  and  scores  of  other  noted  horses.  On 
his  record,  he  ranks  easily  in  the  forefront  of 
the  younger  trainers  today,  and  few,  old  or 
young,  have  had  more  horses  to  handle. 

Forty-one  horses,  divided  among  fifteen 
different  owners,  comprise  the  establishment 
presided  over  by  Max  Hirsch  in  his  extensive 
stables  at  Belmont  Park.  If  this  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  record  in  its  proportion  of  horses  and 
owners,  certainly  it  is  entitled  to  a  medal  of 
some  kind.  It  is  a  most  unusual  state  of 
affairs  and  one  that  the  writer,  with  fifty  years’ 
experience  on  the  turf,  has  hitherto  never  met. 

The  value  of  these  horses  entrusted  to  Max 
Hirsch’s  care  may  be  safely  estimated  at  not 
less  than  $600,000  and  this  mark  is  based  on  the 
impossible  supposition  that  the  sheriff  of  Nassau 
County  were  to  make  a  forced  sale.  It  is  very 
difficult  under  any  circumstances  to  put  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  price  on  a  high-class  race-horse.  Then 
there  are  many  horses  in  Hirsch’s  bam  that  are 
without  a  price  for  the  best  reasons  that  the 
owners  would  not  be  tempted  to  part  with  them 
by  any  offer  however  large.  These  horses  are 
f^  and  trained  at  a  cost  to  the  owners  of  $7.00 
per  day,  a  charge  which  does  not  include  such 
incidentals  as  shoeing,  veterinary  fees,  clipping, 
etc.  It  will  convey  some  idea  of  what  it  costs 
nowadays  to  feed  a  race-horse  when  on  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  hay,  the  cost  price  of  which  was  $^X), 
the  freight  charges  amounted  to  $700,  bringing 


TIMES  have  changed  r^idly  in  the 
racing  world  since  Max  Hirsch  made 
his  d£but  as  a  jockey  in  the  quarter- 
mile  match  races  once  popular  in  his 
native  Texas.  Famous  breeders,  own¬ 
er^  jockeys  and  trainers  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  bit  to  the  Sport  of  Kings, 
which  still  resists  standarchzation  or 
monotony  because  every  horse  has  a 
distinct  individuality  requiring  special 
handling  to  bring  out  his  best.  One  of 
Max  Hirsch’s  most  interesting  charges 
is  Sarazen,  a  brilliant  speed  marvel  on 
the  track  but  eccentric  when  off  duty. 
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the  cost  of  the  consignment  to  $1,200  when  de¬ 
livered  at  Belmont. 

The  Hioch  bam  at  Bdmont  Park  is  typical 
of  the  many  complete  training  stables  that  have 
been  built  there  by  the  Westchester  Racing 
Association.  Nothing  has  been  left  undoiw 
that  will  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  occu¬ 
pants,  both  equine  and  human.  Forty-four 
stalls,  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  boiler  room,  and 
saddle  room,  comprise  the  main  building,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  lofts  containing  the  oats  and  hay. 

Ain  Honor  Roll  of  Famous  Houses 

Among  the  horses  handled  by  Hirsch  that 
have  made  their  mark  are  Papp,  the  before- 
mentioned  sprinter  who  won  the  Futurity  in 
1917  and  very  nearly  won  the  Hopeful  as  well. 
On  Watch,  Norse  King,  Bo  McMillan,  Nassau, 
New  Hampshire,  Sporting  Blood,  Gladiator, 
Georgie  and  Sailing  B.  Donnaconna,  another 
one  of  his  horses,  is  now  a  successful  sire.  Then 
there  was  Gray  Lag,  winner  of  the  Subuihan, 
Metropolitan,  Saratoga,  and  Bdmoat  between 
1921  and  1923  whom  he  sold  to  Sam  Hildreth. 
Last  and  most  famous  is  that  speed  marvel 
Sarazen,  winner  among  many  famous  races  of 
the  International  Stakes  in  which  he  beat  the 
famous  French  Champion  £{nnar(L  During 
1925  alone  Sarazen  won  stakes  aggregating 
$35,135. 

To  supervise  an  establishment  containing 
horses  like  that  necessarily  involves  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lot  of  hard  work  for  the  man  at  the 
head  of  it.  Training  a  high-class  race-horse, 
you  see,  requires  something  more  than  simply 
care  and  attention,  though  these  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  A  succe^ul  trainer  must  be  a 
good  judge  of  horses  in  the  rough,  and  he  must 
know  how  to  nurse  them  along  as  they  work 
up  to  a  fine  point  of  training.  The  p5ycholog>' 
of  the  animals  under  his  charge  is  important, 
for  no  two  of  them  are  alike  in  temperament 
and  disposition.  It  is  his  ability  to  pick  out 
their  weak  points,  to  correct  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  any  inherent  faults,  mental  or 
physical,  that  a  horse  may  possess,  and  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him,  that  makes  a 
successful  trainer  and  differentiates  him  from 
merely  a  careful  and  painstaking  stable  fore¬ 
man.  It  is  a  trainer’s  ability  to  diagnose  each 
case  correctly  and  apply  the  proper  treatment 
that  makes  him  a  re^  master. 

Max  Hirsch  was  born  in  Fredericksburg, 
Texas,  and  acquired  his  first  experience  of 
horses  as  a  jockey.  He  used  to  ride  in  the 
quarter-mile  match  races  at  one  time  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  his  native  state.  This  was  in  the  gcxxl 
old  days  before  racing  was  regulated  to  the 
extent  it  is  today  and  the  owners  of  those 
sprinters  didn’t  deposit  the  jockey’s  fee  in  the 
secretary’s  office.  The  office  didn’t  erist  and 
the  fee  didn’t  either,  unless  the  rider  won,  and 
then  he  had  to  be  a  good  collector.  It  was  not 


long  before  Hirsch  obtained  employment  dose 
to  his  birthplace  in  the  training-stable  of  Messrs. 
A.  H.  and  D.  H.  Morris,  presided  over  by 
Wyndham  Morgan.  At  that  time  the  Morris 
stable  was  the  leading  one  in  the  country.  In 
fact  old  Morris  Park  track  took  its  name  from 
these  two  wdl-known  sportsmen  who  were 
prominently  identified  with  racing  for  many 
years. 

Hirsch  finally  worked  his  way  up  to  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  at  the  time  when  Cal  Doggett  and  the 
late  Fred  Taral  were  the  leading  knights  of  the 
pigskin  and  Tod  Sloan  was  breaking  into  the 
limelight  at  the  beginning  of  his  spectacular 
career.  “Tod,”  says  Hirsch,  “possessed  that 
indefinable  something  that  is  lx)m  and  not  made 
in  a  boy.  He  made  horses  run  for  him  that  an¬ 
other  rider  could  do  nothing  with,  or  at  any 
rate  not  with  anything  like  the  same  results. 

“He  wasn't  the  first  to  ride  with  short  stirrups 
— ^Hayward  rode  in  that  fa^ion  before  Sloan 
appeared  on  the  scene — but  he  was  the  first  to 
lie  right  out  over  his  horse’s  neck.  He  was  not 
a  particularly  strong  finisher;  his  chief  asset 
was,  as  I  say,  the  admost  uncanny  way  in 
which  he  could  get  sour  horses  to  do  their  best. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  overwhelming  cotrfidence  in 
him.self,  f(K  Tod  was  chock-full  of  self  conceit, 
that  he  imparted  to  his  mounL  A  horse  is  a 
timid  aninud,  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
conditions  with  which  he  is  not  famffiar,  but 
Tod  seemed  to  be  able  to  make  him  forget 
everything  except  that  he  had  to  do  his  best. 
That  counts  for  a  whole  lot  in  race  riding.  He 
didn’t  believe  in  punishing  a  horse  and  he  dis¬ 
carded  the  use  of  spurs  when  we  were  all  wear¬ 
ing  them.  It  was  Tod’s  belief  that  horses  re¬ 
sented  being  pricked  in  their  sides,  and  that 
it  didn’t  help  any.  I  guess  he  was  right 
at  that. 

“How  do  the  riders  of  the  present  day  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  the  time  when  I  was  riding? 
That’s  something  you  can  get  up  an  argument 
on  any  time  the  subject  is  brought  up  and  of 
course  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Some  peojde  will  tell  you  that  we  haven’t  got 
any  riders  nowadays  that  they’re  all  slatherem 
whack  jockeys,  every  post  a  winning  post,  no 
judges  of  pace,  and  so  on.  These  critics  should 
remember  that  races  are  run  differently  nowa¬ 
days,  that  we  have  more  sprint  races.  Whether 
that  is  a  good  thing  for  racing  I  am  not  going 
to  say.  At  any  rate  the  boys  have  less  opjxjr- 
timity  for  becoming  judges  of  pace  than  in  the 
old  days  when  we  used  to  race  over  longer  dis¬ 
tances. 

“If  I  was  asked,”  Hirsch  remarked,  “who  in 
my  opinion  was  the  best  jockey  we  have  had  in 
the  past  thirty-five  years.  I’d  unhesitatingly 
say  Henry  Griffin,  who  was  just  about  winding 
up  his  racing  career  when  Sloan  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Griffin  had  about  ever^hing  that  a 
jockey  should  have,  perfect  seat,  good  hands,  a 
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Donnaconna,  both  of  which  are  now  at  the  stud 
in  Kentucky.  On  Watch  was  a  superior  race¬ 
horse,  winning  twenty-one  races  during  his 
career.  With  Donnaconna,  Hirsch  was  not  so 
lucky,  as  a  three-year-old  that  horse  winning 
6ve  firsts,  six  seconds  and  four  thirds,  but  his 
two-year-old  offspring  racing  this  year  have 
acquitted  themselves  well  and  it  is  Hirsch’s 
opinion  that  Donnaconna  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  successful  sires  in  the  country. 

While  handling  the  Loft  horses,  Hirsch  was 
training  several  others  and  among  them  was  a 
two-year-old  by  Star  Shoot,  aptly  named  Side¬ 
real.  Star  Shoot  was  favorite  sire  of  Hirsch’s 
great  friend,  John  E.  Madden,  master  of  Ham¬ 
burg  Place  and  the  greatest  breeder  of  thor¬ 
oughbreds  in  this  generation,  and  Sidereal 
looked  like  a  great  horse.  He  had  been  some¬ 
what  backwa^  in  his  training  however,  and  his 
races  in  public  during  the  early  season  of  1921 
had  not  been  very  encouraging.  A  week  be¬ 
fore  the  big  race  at  Aqueduct  on  July  fourth, 
however,  he  showed  the  watchful  trainer  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  trial  that  looked  fast  enough  to 
make  him  a  sure  winner.  Now  although  there 
were  at  least  two  very  dangerous  contenders 
entered  in  the  race,  Hirsch  had  planned  to  bet 
an  amount  that  made  winning  or  losing  a  serious 
matter. 

It  was  a  case  of  make  or  oreak,  of  winning  a 


quick  thinker,  good  from  start  to  finish  in  every 
part  of  a  race.  Griffin  twice  won  the  Futurity, 
an  Requital  and  Butterfly,  during  his  time  as 
well  as  being  up  on  Hastings,  Henr>’  of  Navarre, 
Cliff (wd,  Ramapo,  Handspring,  and  others. 
Yes.  Henry  would  have  to  get  my  vote.” 

Hirsch’s  first  start  as  a  trainer  was  made  in 
Chicago  where  he  campaigned  a  few  horses  of 
his  own,  mostly  of  the  cheaper  sort.  Then  he 
came  East  to  take  charge  of  the  horses  belong¬ 
ing  to  J.  V.  Lemaire.  The  first  good  one  he 
handled  for  that  owner  was  Beauclaire,  with 
which  he  won  the  Washington  Cup  on  the  old 
Bennings  track  just  before  our  legislators  de¬ 
creed  that  there  should  be  no  more  racing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Hirsch  still  has  that  cup 
or  punch-bowl  in  his  possession,  and  in  its  gen¬ 
erous  dimensions  it  is  the  equal  of  a  foot  bath. 
It  was  built  in  the  pre-Volstead  days.  With 
this  horse  he  won  the  Maxim  Stakes  at  the  same 
track.  Several  years  later  Hirsch  won  the 
Brooklyn  Derby  with  Norse  King,  a  horse  he 
treasures  in  his  memory. 

The  next  owner  with  whom  Hirsch  became 
associated  was  George  W.  Loft,  for  whom  he 
won  many  races  with  a  smart  filly  named  Julia 
Leon.  For  the  same  owner  he  won  the  Futurity 
Stakes  with  that  champion  sprinter,  Papp. 
The  two  best  horses  that  Mr.  Loft  owned,  and 
were  trained  by  Hirsch,  were  On  Watch  and 


SarazciL,  kouglit  by  Mr«.  K.  Vanderbilt  on  tbe  adTiee  of  Hiracb,  baa  won  for  ber  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollara.  Tbe  pboto^rapb  waa  taken  after  be  bad  won  tbe  International  Special  at 
Latonia.  Kentucky,  on  October  11,  1924.  Despite  his  marreloua  running  form,  tbe  erratic  tem¬ 
peramental  defects  of  tbe  thoroughbred  make  bim  a  eery  uncertain  quantity  in  any  race. 


fortune  or  going  back  to  scratch.  The  day  was 
piping  hot,  the  attendance  unusually  large  even 
for  a  holiday,  and  the  betting  abnormally  big 
in  a  big  year  when  Morvich  was  the  two-year- 
old  hero.  It  seemed  the  golden  opportunity 
that  comes  once  or  perhaps  twice  to  a  man  in 
his  lifetime.  The  die  was  cast,  it  was  decided 
to  start,  and  the  van  was  ordered  to  bring  the 
colt  across  from  Bdmont  Park  to  the  ^ue- 
duct  track.  Everything  was  in  readiness,  the 
chief  betting  commissioDer  had  hb  agents  post¬ 
ed  at  every  book-maker’s  elbow  awaiting  the 
signal,  the  jockey  was  ready,  and  Hirsdi  anx¬ 
iously  waited  at  the  entrance  gate.  But,  no 
van  with  its  precious  load  appeared  in  sijght. 
Hirsch  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  despair. 

Then,  at  the  very  last  minute  the  van  came 
jolting  up,  just  in  time  for  Sidereal  to  get  in  the 
race.  A  quick  inspection  showed  the  colt  had 
suffered  no  ill  effects  from  the  jolting.  In  be 
went  and  a  little  later  they  were  off! 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  had  never 
ceased  their  endeavors,  and  tbe  odds  against  the 
horse  of  .30 — 1,  quoted  at  the  opening  were 
hammered  down  to  2 — 1.  “Won  handily  by  a 
length  and  a  half’’  is  the  brief  record  of  the 
victory  that  meant  so  much  to  Max.  Nearly  a 
million  dollars  was  paid  out  by  the  book-makers 
after  tbe  colt  woo  that  last  race  on  July  fourth, 
at  .\queduct.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest 


“killing”  that  was  ever  successfully  brou| 
off  by  Hirsch. 

It  was  from  Hirsch  that  Hildreth,  in  the 
after  the  colt  had  run  third  in  the  Futurity, 
quired  that  exceptionally  good  horse. 

Lag,  one  of  the  best  anaong  the  highest-cliu 
horses  that  have  faced  the  barrier  in  the  pa 
decade.  Sporting  Blood,  another  topnotche 
was  developed  by  Hirsch  and  afterward  passe 
into  the  possession  of  “Bud”  Fisher,  the  fanxx 
cartoonist.  Gladiator,  a  sprinter  who  coul 
hold  his  own  with  the  best,  was  still  anoth 
who  received  his  early  tuition  from  Hirscl 
Georgie,  Sailing  B,  Neddam,  and 
all  useful  money-winners,  were  at  < 
his  stable. 

Among  the  forty-one  horses  Hirsch  now  hi 
at  Belmont  undoubtedly — 

“The  pride  of  the  basket,  tbe  pick  of  the  shop, 
The  dipper  that  stands  in  the  stall  at  the 

to  quote  Whyte-Melville,  is  Sarazen,  the 
class  and  temperamental,  unsexed  son  of 
Tune  and  Rush  Box  for  which  Mrs.  \V 
Vanderbilt,  on  the  advice  of  Hirsch,  pai.. 
Colonel  P.  T.  Chinn,  the  well-known  Ken¬ 
tucky  breeder  and  horseman,  $3.5,000.  Sara- 
zen  has  won  for  his  owner  over  $216,000  and  b 
now  fourth  on  the  list  of  tbe  biggest  money- 
winners  on  the  American  turf.  He  is  ih( 


Gray  Latf  waj  considered  the  best  handicap  horse  in  America  in  his  day.  The  quality  of  the 
chestnut  colt  was  early  recognized  hy  Hirsch.  who  sold  him  to  Sam  Hildreth.  Gray  Latf  won  at 
the  Suhurhan,  Metropolitan.  Saratoga  and  Belmont  meets  in  the  three  years  from  1921  to  1923. 


headliner  in  every  handicap  issued  by  Mr.  V'os- 
burgh,  the  official  handicapper  of  the  New  York 
Jockey  Club,  undoubtedly  the  best  judge  of  the 
respective  merits  of  all  horses  running  on  our 
turf  today.  Developing  an  erratic  behavior  as 
a  three-year-old,  of  which  he  showed  no  signs 
the  year  before,  when  as  a  two-year-old,  he  was 
unbeaten,  Sarazen  is  what  is  termed  in  news- 
pa|x‘rdom  a  very  “colorful”  animal. 

The  stable  boys,  somewhat  matter-of-fact  in 
their  estimation  of  all  horses,  say  he  is  plain 
“loco.”  His  habit  of  interspersing  races  that 
are  away  below  par  with  brilliant  performances 
makes  Sarazen  the  bane  of  all  the  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  predict  probable  winners. 
Likely  to  do  the  most  unexpected  things  at  the 
most  inopportune  moment,  he  has  his  trainer 
Kui*ssing  all  the  time,  but  Hirsch  never  loses 
faith  in  the  horse  which,  when  in  the  right  mocnl, 
is  a  speed  marvel,  a  brilliant  race-horse  over  any 
distance  that  he  has  been  asked  to  go. 

Sarazen  is  nametl  after  the  famous  golf  player 
because  when  Colonel  Chinn  was  making  one 
of  his  periodical  trips  to  Europe.  ’Gene  Sarazen 
was  a  fellow  passenger.  “If  ever  I  get  a  year¬ 
ling  that  1  think  is  worthy  of  it  ’Gene,  I’ll  call 
him  after  you,”  said  the  Kentuckian  with  a 
touch  of  dry  humor.  He  got  one,  and  he  did. 
Sarazen ’s  most  famous  performance  was  when 
he  won  the  International  Stakes  at  Latonia 


beating  the  French  Champion,  Epinard,  with 
Mad  Play  third,  although  Max  Hirsch  is  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  his  most  brilliant  performance 
as  having  occurred  when  he  won  the  Mainland 
Handicap  at  Laurel,  conceding  lots  of  weight 
to  every  horse  in  the  race,  except  Wise  Coun¬ 
sellor  which  finished  nowhere. 

.\nother  interesting  inmate  of  Hirsch’s  barn 
is  a  yearling,  by  Man  o’  War  out  of  True  Flier 
(a  mare  bred  by  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  which 
won  seven  races  as  a  two-year-old)  for  whom 
Mr.  Loft  has  already  been  offered  $30,000. 
'I'his  colt  gives  every  promise  of  being  one  of 
the  truly  greats  and  none  of  the  big  classic  races 
should  miss  his  presence. 

“Do  you  believe  that  we  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  time  test  and  to  establishing 
new  records  in  our  racing?”  Hirsch  was  asked. 

"Of  course,  greater  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
watch  in  America,”  he  explained,  “than  in  any 
other  country  where  racing  is  conducted.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  all  our  tracks  are 
nearly  uniform  in  formation  and  all  are  level. 
Some,  owing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  soil, 
may  be  a  second  to  the  mile  slower  than  others, 
but  on  the  whole  our  tracks  are  standardized 
to  a  degree  that  does  not  exist  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  enables  comparisons  to  be  made 
and  deductions  to  be  drawn  with  a  degree  of 
[  Continued  on  page  iji ) 
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SLL  during  the  hot  stage  ride 
toward  Potterville  I  had 
been  kraking  forward  to  a 
cool  and  quiet  supper  hour  in 
the  spacious  dining-room  of 
the  Hotel  Federal.  From 
previous  experience,  I  knew 
that  if  one  waited  until  seven  o’clock  one  would 
find  the  regular  patrons  served  and  already  in 
full  flight  toward  their  evening  indulgences.  I 
was  tired  and  on  edge  and  I  wanted  my  meal 
and  cigar  in  peace.  The  food  I  knew  would  be 
indifferent  but  there  was  something  restful 
about  the  quaint  ugliness  of  the  dining-room 
Copyritkt.  1926  by  Charles  CaUweU  Dobte. 


that  compensated  for  any  lack  in  the  bill  of 
fare.  Besides,  when  a  man  is  fagged,  eating  is 
only  a  gesture  toward  the  cigar  wbkh  follows: 
a  cigar  and  quiet — that  was  my  hope. 

To  my  di^ay  I  opened  the  dining-room  door 
upon  a  full  house.  The  long  center  table  was 
still  filled  with  regular  boarders  and  the  smaller 
tables  for  transients  each  had  its  quota ;  except 
one  in  an  extreme  comer,  upon  which  I  made  a 
determined  advance.  But,  as  I  drew  out  a 
chair,  a  waitress  bustled  up  and  said: 

“You  can’t  sit  there.  That  table  is  reserveii!  ’ 
In  such  a  circumstance  a  man  always  feels 
affronted — it  is  just  one  of  those  childish,  un¬ 
reasonable  impulses  that  stamps  him  as 
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Ske  cried.  “No!  It  ii  the  ha^  I  give  you  on  the  ni^t  ...  on  the  night  .  .  .** 
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a  startling  revelation  of  weird  talents 


completely  human  and,  as  I  hovered  midway  “My  name  is  Semple — Peter  Semple,”  said 
between  an  impulse  to  defy  the  waitress  or  stalk  my  assumed  host,  as  he  poured  me  a  glass  of 
with  empty  dignity  from  the  room,  I  felt  some  water, 

one  tug  at  my  coat.  I  turned.  A  man,  un-  “An  attorney?”  I  hazarded, 
mistakably  of  the  country  lawyer  type,  stood  “How  did  you  guess?” 
before  me.  I  shrugged.  “The  signs  of  a  man’s  caUing 

“Doctor  Stanhope?”  he  inquired.  I  bowed,  are  at  once  definite  and  undehnable.  .  .  .  You 
“I  am  sitting  alone,  over  by  the  window.  If^  knew  for  instance  that  I  was  a  ph^-sician.” 
you  would  care  to  join  me  I  should  be  de-*  “Merely  by  report.  .  .  .  man  who  so  often 
lighted.”  passes  through  Potterville  occasions  remark. .  .  . 

I  followed  him,  fuming  inwardly.  But  the  You  hsh  in  the  Heron  Fallscountry,doyounot?” 
situation  of  the  table  before  an  open  window  “After  a  fashion.  .  .  .  I  dawcUe  mostly.  .  .  . 
through  which  drifted  the  nocturnal  fragrance  I  mean,  what  I  catch  is  of  no  moment.  It  is 

of  Cah'fomia’s  hill  country  did  much  to  recon-  solitude  that  I  really  go  after.” 
cile  me  to  unsolicited  companionship.  My  tone  must  have  carried  a  significant 
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note  of  irritation,  for  Semple  rejoined  quickly: 
“And.  when  you  find  companionship  instead, 
you  find  something  distasteful.” 

“I  find  something  that  I  do  not  expect,”  I 
parried  lamely.  “For  instance  tonight:  a 
crowded  dining-room  in  this  hotel.  You  can 
imagine  my  surprise.  .  .  .  What  is  the  explana¬ 
tion?” 

Semple  offered  me  a  cigar.  I  declined. 

“A  melodrama  at  close  range,”  he  answered, 
and  as  a  sudden  mild  commotion  began  to 
spread  its  contagion  through  the  room  he  added: 
“Here  come  the  actors,  now.” 

The  signs  of  a  man’s  calling  are  at  once  d^nite 
and  undefinable.  It  took  only  a  single  glance  at 
the  company  which  filed  into  the  dining-room  to 
forcibly  confirm  my  random  observation  of  the 
moment  before.  .Actors  in  fact  as  well  as  fancy — 
troupers  to  put  the  matter  more  exactly.  A 
buxom  peroxide  of  the  burlesque  type;  a  broken- 
down  ham  actor  with  proverbial  greasy  ringlets 
and  frayed  cuffs;  a  hard-boiled  soubrette  defi¬ 
nitely  past  forty;  a  diamond-fronted  “heavy” 
exuding  vicarious  evil ;  an  ingenue  pale  of  skin 
and  pale  of  lips  and  pale  of  hair.  In  deep  black, 
this  last  figure,  with  a  cool  spiritual  beauty — a 
personality  that  seemed  to  float  midway  be¬ 
tween  reality  and  an  indefinable  eeriness. 

“An  extraordinary  figure,”  I  observed,  in¬ 
dicating  the  pallid  face  of  the  girl,  with  a  tilt  of 
my  head. 

“And  a  bafiSing  one,  too.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
principals  in  a  recent  tragedy.  The  other  is 
a  dumb,  dogged,  idealistic  youth  held  for 
murder.  .  .  .  You  will  see  him  presently.  Pot- 
terville  lacks  jail  facilities,  so  a  deputy  brings 
him  here  for  his  meals.  They  dine  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room.  But  they  must  pass  through 
here  to  gain  it.  .  .  .  WTien  they  arrive  please 
keep  your  eye  on  the  young  woman  ...  I 
mean,  observe  her  carefully.” 

“Is  she  in  mourning?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  it  was  her  father  who  was  murdered.” 

“By  the  youth  whom  we  shall  see  presently?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“There  is  a  doubt,  then?” 

Semple  shrugged.  “Everything  points  to  him. 
He  was  found  Ending  over  the  dead  man  ...  a 
pistol  was  in  his  hand.  The  girl  was  in  a 
daze.” 

“Ah,  she  was  on  the  scene,  also,  then.” 

“Decidedly.” 

“They  are  barnstormers,  of  course.” 

“Medicine-tent  show-people.  They  offer  every 
known  form  of  entertainment  in  the  calendar. 
They  sing,  dance,  emote,  sell  medicine  and 
double  in  brass.” 

“Double  in  brass?”  I  echoed. 

“Yes  ,  .  .  play  in  the  band  before  the  show 
starts.” 

“Surely  the  pallid  lady  does  none  of  these 
ribald  things.” 

“You  are  right.  .  .  .  She  is  the  one  glit¬ 


tering  exception.  GLORIA — ^THE  WORLD- 
RENOWNED  SEERESS  is  her  UUe.  She  does 
a  mind-reading  act.  .  .  .  W  ith  the  sleek-look- 
ing  gentleman  who  sports  diamonds.  .  .  . 
It  is  trickery,  of  course,  and  yet — ” 

He  broke  off  suddenly;  I  followed  his  gaze 
toward  the  opening  door.  They  were 
bringing  the  accused  youth  to  his  evening  meal. 
He  came  in,  his  wrist  wedded  in  steel  security  to 
the  wrist  of  the  deputy — an  erect,  defiant,  al¬ 
most  exalted  figure  throwing  out  an  unmistak¬ 
able  suggestion  of  fanatical  heroism.  Remem¬ 
bering  Semple’s  admonition,  I  transferred  my 
attention  to  the  girl. 

She  was  casting  a  fluttering  glance  in  the 
youth’s  direction — a  glance  that  struggled  and 
rose  and  fell  back  like  an  ensnared  bird  into  the 
steady  gaze  of  the  sleek  gentleman  who  sporteti 
diamonds. 

The  prisoner  and  his  guard  disappeared 
through  an  obscure  doorway.  Most  of  the 
company,  their  curiosity  satisfied,  scraped  back 
their  chairs  and  prepared  to  desert  the  dining¬ 
room.  The  troupe  of  actors  fell  heartily  upon 
the  food  placed  before  them;  all  save  the  pale- 
faced  girl  who  continued  to  cast  a  frozen  stare 
into  space.  Presently  the  sleek  gentleman 
took  one  of  her  inert  hands  in  his  and,  placing 
his  eyes  on  a  level  with  her  congealed  glance, 
said  something  in  an  undertone.  She  shivered, 
smiled  and  came  wanly  out  of  her  daze. 

I  looked  up  to  find  Semple’s  gaze  question- 
ingly  fixed  on  me. 

“She  is  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
sleek  gentleman,”  I  said,  answering  his  silent 
query. 

“Completely?” 

“As  completely  as  hypnosis  permits.” 

“Then  you  really  believe  in — ” 

“In  such  nonsense?” 

Semple  flushed.  “The  idea  seems  fantastic.” 
“Not  in  the  slightest.  .  .  .  There’s  nothing 
fantastic  about  hypnosis.  It  simply  means  the 
arresting  of  the  conscious  mind.  I’ve'  done  it 
many  times  in  cases  of  hysteria.  The  girl’s 
a  perfect  type.  I  could  put  her  under  myself.” 
“ReaUy.  .  .  .  How?” 

“By  fixing  her  attention  on  me  .  .  .  on  a 
single  idea  ...  or  even  on  some  point — 
preferably  a  bright  disk.  ...”  I  picked  up  a 
glistening  spoon  as  an  illustration.  “Light 
reflected  on  the  tip  of  this  spoon  would  be  sufli- 
cient  to  produce  a  sort  of  auto-hypnosis  in  a 
sensitive  person.  That  really  is  the  principle 
involved  in  crystal  gazing.” 

“If  you  were  not  a  physician — ” 

“You  would  not  believe  me,”  I  finished. 
“But  I  am  a  physician  and  my  knowledge  of 
such  matters  goes  beyond  theory.” 

“Just  so.”  Semple  tore  the  band  from  a 
second  cigar.  “Would  you  be  prepared  to  say 
that  there  is  a  possible  connection  between  this 
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woman’s  hypnotic  tendency  and  the  murder  I 
have  just  spoken  of?” 

“Anything  is  possible  where  hypnosis  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“Then.  I  may  as  well  tell  you:  I’ve  been 
appointed  by  the  State  to  defend  the  boy.  1 
need  some  expert  advice.” 

Semple  lit  his  cigar.  I  transferred  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  pale  lady.  She  suddenly  had  be¬ 
come  transformed  with  energy.  Her  eyes  were 
glistening,  her  cheeks  faintly  flushed,  even  her 
wan  hair  seemed  suddenly  lit  to  lusterful  gold. 
She  was  laughing.  In  ^ort  amazingly  sur¬ 
charged  with  the  dynamic  dash  of  the  sleek 
gentleman  at  her  elbow.  Indeed  one  might 
almost  say  she  seemed  touched  with  a'  satanic 
force  quite  at  odds  with  the  cool  spirituality 
that  had  flrst  impressed  me. 

I  turned  to  Semple.  “Let  me  hear  more 
about,  the  case,”  I  said. 

The  details  were  extraordinarily  meager. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  the  night  performances  the 
members  of  the  company  had  been  pulled  from 
their  dressing-rooms  by  a  pistol  shot  followed  by 
a  dying  groan.  The  youth  was  discovered,  gun 
in  hand,  bending  over  the  inert  flgure  of  the 
girl’s  father.  The  girl  herself  was  standing 
close  by,  in  a  half  daze.  This  tableau  was 
damning  enough  for  the  youth,  in  all  conscience, 
but  his  dogged  silence  in  the  face  of  questioning 
seemed  to  add  conflrmation  to  his  guilt. 

“The  girl’s  father  was  an  actor?”  I  queried. 

“No — the  proprietor  of  the  show.  ...  An 
old  skin-flint  according  to  report.  Reputed  to 
have  always  carried  considerable  money  about 
with  him  on  his  tours.  .  .  .  His  name  was 
Paries — Sam  Parks.  The  youth  joined  the 
show  to  earn  enough  money  to  complete  a  col¬ 
lege  course.  And  incidentally  pick  up  stage 
technique.  An  embryo  playwright.  He  an¬ 
swers  to  the  name  of  Larry  Braden — in  all 
probability  assumed.” 

“But  surely  the  girl  has  something  to  say.” 

“Less  than  nothing.  .  .  .  She  maintains 
that  she  doesn’t  remember  a  sin^e  thing.  She 
has  a  dim  recollection  of  fmishing  her  mind¬ 
reading  act  with  Dupont,  her  partner.  But, 
beyond  that  she  can  add  nothing  to  a  solution.” 

“She  was  with  the  sleek  gentleman,  then,  just 
prior  to  the  murder?” 

“Apjjarently.” 

“That’s  interesting.  .  .  .  But,  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  Mr.  Semple,  I  scarcely  see  where  my  advice 
comes  in.  I’m  a  physician,  not  a  criminologist.” 

“Nevertheless,  I  think  you  can  be  of  service 
to  me.  Would  you  care  to  see  the  prisoner  at 
close  range?” 

I  shrugged.  “Whatever  you  wish,”  I  answered. 

WE  WENT  into  the  private  room  where  the 
accused  man  was  dining  with  his  guard. 
A  flicker  of  resentment  passed  over  the  youth’s 
face  as  we  entered,  but  he  smiled  when  Semple 


introduced  me  and  made  a  show  of  inherent 
breeding.  “An  emotional  idealist!”  was  my 
mental  comment,  as  I  took  a  seat. 

“Doctor  Stanhope  is  a  specialist  in  nervous 
disorders,”  Semple  explained. 

An  ironical  smile  played  about  Braden’s 
mouth.  “Insanity  stuff,  eh!  .  .  .  Come,  now, 
Semple,  don’t  try  to  pull  that.  ...  I’d  much 
rather  hang — upon  my  word,  I  would.” 

“Nonsense!”  returned  Semple  with  warmth. 
“I’m  maintaining  your  innocence.  .  .  .  But, 
damn  it  all,  your  indiflerence  taxes  my  faith. 
...  It  isn’t  natural  for  a  man  your  age  to 
want  to  die.” 

Braden  turned  to  me  wearily.  “I  don’t  know 
what  you’ve  come  for.  Doctor,  but  you  may  as 
well  understand  right  oS;  I  shan’t  answer 
a  single  question.  1  shan’t  respond  to  a  single 
test.  In  other  words,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
order  my  life  as  1  choose.  What  I  do  with 
it  is  no  concern  of  any  one  but  myself.” 

As  I  looked  at  his  sensitive  face,  and  into  his 
deep-set,  fathomless  eyes  burning  with  sacri¬ 
ficial  fires,  I  felt  my  heart  leap  toward  him. 
Youth,  even  in  its  joyous  moments  gives  out  a 
note  of  pathos,  but  youth,  making  an  heroic 
gesture,  is  a  sight  for  tears. 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment  marshaling  words 
for  an  attack  on  his  bravado.  When  I  spoke 
my  tone  was  as  dry  and  passionless  as  I  had 
planned  it. 

“You  know,  of  course,  how  your  silence  is 
being  constru^P”  His  eyes  widened  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second.  “Already,  people  say  you 
are  shielding  some  one.”  I  pau^  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  my  next  statement.  “Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  is  only  one  person  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  shield.  .  .  .  Wliom  I  think  you 
would  be  called  upon  to  shield — to  the  extent  of 
dancing  on  the  air.” 

I  rose  as  I  said  this  with  a  suggestion  of  de¬ 
parture.  A  ^ow,  soiled  pallor  began  to  creep 
over  the  youth’s  face  ...  his  lips  grew  color¬ 
less.  But,  the  next  instant,  his  composure 
completely  recaptured.  He  gave  me  a  tolerant 
smile  but  made  no  answer.  I  bowed,  Sem|fle 
pushed  back  hb  chair  and  without  another 
word  we  left. 

Outside  1  said  to  Semple,  “He  b  innocent. 
But  in  love — very  much  in  love.” 

“With  the  pale-haired  lady?” 

“Whom  el^?  .  .  .  .And  one  thing  more: 
she  b  either  guilty  or  he  fancies  that  she  b.” 

“Your  shaft  struck  home  magnificently. 
...  1  have  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
subconscious  betrayal  of  a  man’s  secret.” 

I  laughed.  “A  physician  learns  how  to  force 
confessions.  The  average  patient  always  with¬ 
holds  significant  facts.  ...  I  should  like  to 
see  the  pale-haired  lady  and  her  sleek  friend  in 
action.” 

“You  mean  you  would  like  to  see  their 
act?.  .  .”  He  looked  at  hb  watch.  “We 
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have  all  evening.  The  show  has  just  started 
and  they  come  last  on  the  bill.” 

“Let  us  wait  until  the  last  moment,  then.” 
“Exactly.  .  .  .  We  shall  not  need  to  start 
until  ten  o’clock.” 

WE  ARRIVED  at  the  tent,  erected  in  a 
vacant  lot  on  the  fringe  of  town,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tabloid  thriller  boiled  down  from  one 
of  the  melodramatic  successes  of  the  artless 
nineties.  The  entire  troupe  was  performing  ex¬ 
cept  Gloria,  The  Renowned  Seeress.  Ordinarily 
the  crudities  of  the  play,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
acting,  would  have  been  amusing  but  I  could 
not  shake  myself  free  of  the  memory  of  the 
youth  we  had  just  quitted.  I  could  stUl  see  his 
eyes  lit  with  tragic  exaltation  which  amounted 
almost  to  fanaticism.  Immaturity  bent  on 
immolation  is  a  profoundly  disturbing  thing 
even  to  a  casual  onlooker — if  one  could  be  a 
casual  onlooker  at  such  a  circumstance.  1  was 
deep  in  this  final  speculation  when  a  mild  patter 
of  applause  made  me  realize  that  the  curtain 
had  dropped. 

“The  mind-reading  act  comes  next,”  said 
Semple. 

I  roused  myself.  A  youth  was  playing 
‘Tale  Hands”  upon  a  folding  organ  and  the 
audience,  waiting  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
pseudo  mystery,  began  to  release  anticipatory 
shivers. 

The  curtain  rose  again  upon  a  cleared  stage. 
The  sleek  gentleman,  Dupont,  came  stalking  on 
in  pompous  dignity,  leading  Gloria  by  the  hand. 
She  was  quite  charming  in  loose,  Greek  tunic 
caught  up  at  her  bosom  by  straps  of  silver. 
A  silver  band  was  in  her  hair  and  she  wore  san¬ 
dals.  Dupont  threw  out  a  few  pattering  phrases 
and  after  blindfolding  her,  immediately  de¬ 
scended  into  the  audience.  To  anyone  who  has 
seen  such  an  act  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
describe  what  followed.  “What  have  I  in  my 
hands?”  hat — a  straw  hat!”  “And  what 

are  the  initials  on  the  band?”  “J — J — ” 
“Come,  now,  I  said  what  are  the  initials?” 
“J — J.  W.”  “Correct!  What  am  1  holding 
now?”  .\nd  so  on. 

.\t  first,  the  whole  performance  was  unin¬ 
spired  and  dull,  and  t  he  lady  neither  quick  nor 
too  correct  in  her  replies. 

“How  does  it  impress  you?”  inquired  Semple, 
turning  to  me. 

“Either  the  girl  is  thick-witted  or  Dupont 
bn’t  skillful  with  his  signals.”  I  answered. 

But  presently  Gloria’s  manner  became  more 
confident,  more  assured,  and  her  replies 
were  shot  back  with  unerring  swiftness  and 
accuracx’.  I  concentrated  all  my  attention  on 
her. 

“WTiat  now?”  came  from  Semple. 

“She’s  getting  ahead  of  his  question.  .  .  . 
She’s — she’s  reading  his  mind.” 

“You  mean  he’s  got  her  under?” 


“To  a  certain  extent.  .  .  .  Even  though 
she’s  blindfolded  you  can  see  evidences  of  a 
daze.  .  .  .  Just  in  the  way  she  holds  herself — 
in  the  way  she  gropes  with  her  hands.” 

“I  see  what  you  mean.  .  .  .  His  signals 
mean  nothing  to  her?  .  .  .  Are  you  con¬ 
vinced?  .  .  .  Shall  we  wait  any  longer?” 

“Yes  .  .  .  let’s  watch  them  take  a  curtain.” 

Almost  at  that  moment,  Dupont  threw  out 
his  last  question  and  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
answer  leaped  upon  the  stage.  She  stood,  with 
uplifted  hands,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
figure  of  justice,  confused,  as  he  tore  the  ban¬ 
dage  from  her  eyes.  The  applause  was  deaf¬ 
ening. 

He  whispered  something  to  her.  She  nodded 
to  him  and  bowed  to  the  audience.  But  her 
eyes  were  sightless  and  her  hands  continued  in 
an  attitude  of  frozen  supplication.  Dupont 
signaled  impatiently  for  the  curtain  to  fall. 

“That,”  I  said  in  an  undertone  to  Semple, 
“must  have  been  her  condition  the  night  of  the 
murder.” 

“Then,  as  a  witness,  she  will  prove  quite 
hopeless.” 

“Unless  upon  the  witness  stand  you  can  get 
her  under.  ...  It  is  only  in  an  hypnotic 
state  that  her  mind  will  release  the  truth.” 

“Would  you  be  willing  to  appear  in  court  and 
testify  to  that  effect?” 

“When?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“I  was  going  fishing  tomorrow.” 

“Yes  .  .  .  but  my  dear  doctor  .  .  . 
surely — ” 

“My  testimony  will  be  of  no  value.  Hyp¬ 
notism  itself  is  the  only  solution  and  no  judge 
would  permit  that  for  a  moment.” 

“We  can  try.  .  .  .  One  never  knows  until  one 
tries.” 

“You’re  catching  at  straws,  Semple.” 

“Simply  because  there  isn’t  anything  else  left 
to  catch  at.” 

“Very  well,”  I  said,  impatiently,  “I’ll  stay.” 

IT  IS  extraordinary  how  quickly  news  travels 
in  a  small  town.  By  sunrise  it  seemed  that 
every  living  soul  in  Potterville  knew  that  I  had 
been  pressed  into  the  case  to  aid  the  defense, 
although  in  what  capacity  was  still  a  matter  of 
vague  conjecture.  1  had  my  breakfast  sent  up 
to  my  room — the  prospect  of  running  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  a  score  of  curious  eyes  in  the  dining-room 
was  not  to  my  taste.  .  .  .  Halfway  through 
my  first  cup  of  coffee,  I  heard  a  discreet  tap 
upon  my  door.  1  rose  and  opened  it;  Gloria, 
the  Renowned  Seeress,  stood  opposite  me.  She 
was  alone. 

“May  1  come  in?”  she  inquired,  in  a  thin  but 
flute-like  voice  that  had  the  same  fluttering 
quality  which  her  glance  and  hands  seemed  al¬ 
ways  to  betray.  The  room  was  in  disorder, 
my  clothes  strewn  about,  the  bed  unmade. 
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She  saw  at  once  my  embarrassment.  ‘'Hus  k 
a  siOy  hour  for  a  caH,”  she  went  on,  ‘*bat  I  rase 
early  on  purpose.  Aiid  then,  a  trouper  l&e  me 
is  aocBStomed  to  taking  things  as  I  find  them.** 

Hiere  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  capitu¬ 
late;  I  bowed  her  in.  She  had  on  a  purpk  dress¬ 
ing  gown  and  her  hair  hung  in  -two  thid:  braids 
across  her  shoulders.  Youthful  and  charming 
and  fresh  she  looked  without  the  sli|^test  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  artificialities  of  her  profession. 
I  understood  completely  the  ^lell  wliidi  she 
had  cast  over  Larry  Braden,  the  appeal  of  her 
fragile  inadequacy.  I  begged  her  to  be  seated. 
She  shook  her  head. 

“Is — it  true,”  she  said,  “that  you^have  a 
plan  to  save  him?” 

A  perverse  wish  to  tease,  descended  on  me. 
"Himf”  1  questioned. 

“Ah,  you  know  who  I  meant  .  .  .  Yon 
must  l^ow!  .  .  .  The  only  one  us  who  k  in 
trouble.” 

It  k  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  min¬ 
gled  tenderness  and  {>athas  and  poignant  de¬ 
spair  that  crept  into  her  voice.  She  did  not 
name  him  because  she  could  not,  because  her 
lips  had  not  the  fortitude  to  be  so  coldly  spe¬ 
cific.  The  only  one  of  us  vJu  is  i»  trouble.  The 
only  one  who  was  in  trouUe  »«  Ike  whole  world 
was  what  she  meant.  1  wished  at  that  moment 
that  I  might  have  found  it  easy  to  buoy  her 
with  even  a  tenuous  hope  but  my  profesmonal 
candor  forced  me  to  rei:dy: 

“Nothing  so  amlutious  as  a  plan.  .  .  .  Under 
the  circumstances,  my  dear  young  lady,  we 
are  reduced  to  catching  at  straws.”  1  looked  at 
her  severely.  “Those  who  can  aid  us  are  ckher 
unwilling  or  incapable.” 

She  shrank  back.  “No  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  no! 
Not  unwilling.  .  .  .  You  can’t  believe  that  of 
me!  .  .  .  But  there  are  times  when  ...  when 
up  here — ”  she  touched  her  head — “everything 
is  dim,  confused,  vague.” 

“Yes  .  .  .  precisely.  .  .  .  Our  plan,  as  you 
call  it,  will  brush  the  cobwd>s  away.  ... 
And,  then,  we  shall  have  the  truth.” 

SHE  flung  hersdf  down  quite  suddenly  into 
a  chair,  covering  her  fa^  with  her  hands. 
“He  k  innocent  of  course!  And  yet  .  .  .  Why, 
oh,  why!”  She  shivered  and  withdrew  htf 
hands,  looking  at  me  with  an  eager  ^anoe. 
“Only  last  we^  we  were  all  so  happy.  ...  He 
used  to  tdl  me  hk  plans.  He  was  ambitious 
and  talented.  ...  He  had  written  a  play.  .  .  . 
Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  1  want  to  help  him! 
.  .  .  And  1  cannot!  ...  1  cannot!” 

She  was  reciting  a  litany  love  to  me  and 
she  did  not  know  it.  I  thought  again  of  Braden 
and  hk  capacity  for  self-sacrifice.  Two  fledg¬ 
ling  creatures,  these,  taking  eager  wing — 
magnificently,  she  unsteadily.  And  again  1 
thought:  What  lay  back  of  the  boy’s  heroics? 
Did  he  suspect  the  worst  or  did  he  know  it? 


Were  these  little  fluttering  hands  really  stained 
vdth  a  fother’s  blood?  And,  if  so,  h^  L  had 
amy  one  the  rig^t  to  deny  youth  the  duvalry 
it  was  bent  on  achieving?  U  he  were  prepared 
and  wflling  to  die  for  hk  lady  was  not  that, 
after  all,  affair?  There  are  some  points  of 
cooduct  which  a  third  person  may  not  touch 
with  complete  honor. 

In  the  intensity  of  my  preoccupation  I  found 
mysdf  staring  at  her  searching.  She  an¬ 
swered  with  an  arrested  ^nce  that  hovered 
midway  between  surrender  and  a  vague  resis¬ 
tance. 

Realization  btxxke  over  me  with  sudden  force. 
The  woman  before  me  was  yielding  unmistak¬ 
ably  to  my  imconscfous  dominance.  Already 
1  had  her  partially  under  my  spell.  We  were 
alone.  Thk  was  ^e  opportunity  to  brush  the 
cobwriis  away — to  learn  whether  the  truth  was 
Larry  Braden’s  affair  or  mine.  To  realize,  in 
short,  whether  my  path  lay  in  the  direction  of 
a  Pottervflle  court -room  or  along  the  willow- 
hedged  streams  of  Heron  Creek. 

She  turned  her  head  away. 

“Look  at  me!”  i  s^  sha^y. 

Her  hands  fluttered  helplessly  upward. 

“Look  at  me,”  I  repeated  more  soothingly. 

She  gave  a  d^p  sigh  and  her  eyes  came  back 
again  to  mine. 

Ho’  response  was  so  swift,  so  almost  eager, 
that  it  was  easy  to  see  how  e&cthrely  a  sinkter 
influence  could  operate.  My  impression  of  the 
previous  ni^t  that  she  was  a  perfect  subject 
far  psychic  control  was  more  than  confirmed. 

But  it  k  a  solemn  thing  to  possess  a  fellow 
creature’s  conscioasness,  to  have  the  pou’er 
to  coax  the  deep  springs  of  human  reserve  and 
reticence  to  the  siuface.  And  never  in  my  life 
have  I  felt  thk  so  strongly  as  on  thk  mid-sum¬ 
mer  morning,  sitting  opposite  a  woman  whose 
parted  lips  were  reai^  to  move  in  revelation  at 
my  sli^tfst  bidding.  For  it  was  the  first  time 
tlud  1  had  ever  resorted  to  hypnosk  except  in 
a  professional  capacity — as  a  mere  stepping 
stone  to  health  through  suggestion.  Never 
before  had  1  sou^t  to  use  it  as  a  meaas  to 
wrest  a  hidden  secret  from  a  human  heart. 
Yet,  I  knew  that  1  had  my  justification. 

1  took  her  two  hands  in  mine.  “1  want  you 
to  look  deep  into  your  soul,”  I  commanded 
gently,  “into  that  other  self  and  tell  me  what 
you  see  there.  ...  Do  yon  understand?” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered. 

“Smnething  has  been  trouUing  3ron,  Gloria. 
.  .  .  You  have  become  entangled  in  a  laby¬ 
rinth  and  lost  your  way.  I  want  you  to  take 
me  with  you  into  that  labyrinth  so  that  to¬ 
gether  we  may  discover  a  path  leading  out.  .  .  . 
Will  you  do  thk,  Gloria?” 

“Yes,”  she  birthed  again. 

“Come,  then,  take  me  with  you  and  tell  me 
everything  that  lies  beneath  the  surface.” 

“Yes,”  she  said  a  third  time  and  her  smile 
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was  full  of  the  peace  of  a  soul  upon  the  thre^- 
old  of  confession. 

It  did  not  come  easily — her  story,  but  I  led 
her  bit  by  bit,  step  by  step,  fighting  our  way  to 
the  light.  So  many  shadowy  forms  drifted 
across  the  screen  of  memory,  people  and  events 
and  places  that  led  into  blind  dleys.  But  gradu¬ 
ally  out  of  the  mass  of  irrdevance  emerged  sig¬ 
nificant  figures  and  circiunstanoes.  Fd^  Du¬ 
pont,  her  sleek  partner  was  there,  and  old  Sam 
Parks  her  father,  and  Larry  Braden.  Fear  and 
duty  aiKl  love  made  fle^.  And,  money — 
money  in  bags  that  she  was  continually  search¬ 
ing  for. 

“You  searched  for  money,  Gloria?  .  .  . 
Why?” 

“Because  Felix  Dupont  told  me  to.” 

“Aixl  you  never  found  it,  Gloria?” 

“Not  at  once.  .  .  .”  But,  finally,  her  face 
quickened  with  a  sharp,  childish  glee — “oh, 
yes,  finally  I  found  it!” 

“When,  Gloria? — when  did  you  find  the 
money?” 

“On  the  night — on  the  night — ” 

“Yes,  GlorU.” 

“On  the  night  my  father  was  murdered.” 

WE  H.ALTED  there  upon  that  fact — rest¬ 
ing  a  moment  like  tired  wayfarers  be¬ 
fore  a  last  upward  thrust  toward  the  heights. 

“You  found  money  on  the  night  your  father 
was  murdered.  Hk  money,  Gloria?”  She 
nodded.  “Who  killed  him,  Gloria — can  you  tell 
me  that?” 

I  confess  that  my  heart  seemed  to  stand 
strangely  still  as  I  waited  for  her  answer. 

“It — it  was  dark,”  she  whispered. 

“But  you  must  know  who  fir^  the  fatal  shot, 
Gloria,”  I  said  with  a  trace  of  severity  in  my 
tone. 

“It  was  dark,”  she  said,  and  her  lips  were 
stubborn. 

“Think,  Gloria,”  I  pleaded.  “Try  to  re¬ 
member.  So  much  depends  on  just  that.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “It  was  dark,”  she  in¬ 
sisted. 

“Who  was  there,  Gloria?  .  .  .  Was  Felix 
Dupont  there?” 

“Yes  ...  (A,  yes!”  she  cried,  eagerly. 

“And  Larry?  .  .  .  was  Larry  there?” 

“Not — not  until  after.” 

“Not  until  after  the  shot — the  shot  in  the 
dark.” 

I  paused  again.  “And  did  you  fire  that  shot 
in  the  dark,  Gloria?  .  .  .  Think  deeply,  was 
.  it  you?” 

She  was  silent  and  over  her  face  there  crq>t  a 
phantom  cloud. 

“You  do  not  fear  me,  Gloria.  Then,  tell 
me  all — everything.  .  .  .  See,  there  is  no  one 
here  but  you  and  me.  Just  us  two  seeking  a 
way  out.  .  .  .  Think,  Gloria!  Did  you  fire  the 
fatal  shot?” 


The  cloud  that  had  darkened  her  brow 
cleared. 

“Why,  no!”  she  answered.  “I  heard  it — but 
I  did  not  fire  it.” 

I  caught  my  breath.  “Thank  God!”  I  heard 
myself  say.  For  I  knew,  now,  that  my  path 
did  not  lie  along  the  willow-hedged  streams  of 
the  Heron  Creek  country. 

Once  she  left  my  room  I  sent  for  Semple. 
He  came  back  with  my  messenger.  I  could  see 
by  his  face  that  he  fancied  I  was  preparing  to 
desert  him. 

“We  must  use  every  means  to  persuade  the 
Court  to  put  over  our  plan,”  I  insisted.  ' 

“You  suspect — ” 

“I  suspect  nobody.  ...  I  know.  Felix 
Dupont  fiired  the  fatal  shot.  In  a  scufiSe  with 
old  Parks  over  a  bag  of  money.  The  girl  was 
standing  in  the  wings  in  a  hypnotic  daze.  It 
is  easy  to  complete  the  picture;  Dupont  fad¬ 
ing  out,  Larry  Braden  nishing  in.  Doubtless 
the  smoking  pistol  was  in  Gloria’s  hands  by 
that  time.  .  .  .” 

“How  have  you  learned  all  this?” 

I  told  him. 

“Then,  the  boy  is  sacrificing  himself!” 

“Have  you  ever  doubted  it?  .  .  .  Ah,  my 
friend,  youth  is  pathetic  and  heroic  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  all  in  one.  .  .  .  What  time  does  Court 
convene?” 

“At  ten  o’clock.  Let  us  be  on  our  way.” 

We  went  out  into  the  morning  sunshine. 
The  day  promised  to  be  warm  but  there  still 
lingered  in  the  air  a  trace  of  moimtain  tang — 
the  heritage  of  nightfall  in  high  altitudes. 

We  fou^  even  the  aisles  of  the  court-room 
crowded;  it  was  not  often  that  a  town  the  size 
of  Potterville  had  a  chance  to  indulge  in  the 
drama  of  a  murder  triaL  But,  at  our  appear¬ 
ance,  a  buzz  of  comment  galloped  throu^  the 
room  and  instinctively  a  path  opened  to  give  us 
entrance.  Most  of  the  troupe  were  seated  in  an 
enclosure  reserved  for  witnesses.  Semple  drew 
up  a  chair  for  me  at  the  long  taUe  given  over 
to  counsel  and  withdrew  a  moment  into  an  ante¬ 
chamber  to  wait  for  the  prisoner. 

He  had  scarcely  quitted  the  room  when 
Gloria  entered  leaning  upon  Dupont’s  arm. 
Her  face  was  dull  and  her  step  languid;  the  re¬ 
action  from  that  illuminating  hour  spent  with 
me,  I  thought,  not  without  irony.  Dupont  was 
perfection  in  the  role  of  the  tender  and  solicitous 
friend.  He  hovered  about  her  with  almost  pa¬ 
ternal  concern.  Ah,  if  he  could  but  have  known 
how  recently  his  prey  had  eluded  him!  The 
little  leap  of  satisfaction  which  my  heart  had 
given  di^  as  suddenly.  What  did  my  knowl¬ 
edge  really  profit  me?  As  testinoony  it  was 
worthless. 

A  further  sense  of  my  inadequacy*  swept  me 
with  the  entrance  into  the  court -room  of  Larry 
Braden.  Not  that  he  shambled  or  seemed  cast 
down.  Quite  the  contrary.  His  body  was  erect 
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and  disdainful  and  a  high  color  burned  on  his 
cheeks.  He  was  not  granting  his  audience  even 
the  concession  of  prison  pa^or.  A  whispered 
comment  —  decidedly  unfavorable  —  crept 
through  the  room.  Public  opinion  always  wants 
its  accused  suj^licant  ai^  sniveling.  But, 
Larry  Braden  a^ed  no  quarter  and  people  who 
ask  no  quarter  rarely  receive  any.  I  felt  that 
his  fate  would  be  without  compromise.  In 
short,  that  only  a  miracle  could  save  him. 
That  the  precise  terms  of  the  miracle  were 
known  to  me  in  no  wise  lessened  my  anxiety — 
knowledge  is  not  always  power. 

The  judge  took  his  seat,  the  jury  shifted 
about  and  settled  itself,  the  usual  preliminaries 
were  gone  through  and  the  trial  b^an  where  it 
had  left  off  yesterday.  Semple  had  come  in 
and  was  sitting  at  my  elbow.  1  leaned  toward 
him: 

“Shall  you  ask  for  an  hypnotic  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  once?”  I  whispered. 

“Not  until  Gloria  is  put  on  the  stand.” 

I  settled  back  in  my  chair,  for  the  moment 
relieved.  In  the  present  instance  imcertainty 
had  the  merit  of  supporting  hope. 

The  first  witness  called  was  the  oily-haired 
ham  actor.  A  simple,  lovable,  strutting 
bit  of  egotism  hugdy  enjoying  the  spot-light. 
The  district  attorney  questioned  shrewdly  until 
every  unimportant  and  trivial  delinquency  of 
Larry'  Braden’s  entire  career  with  the  Sam 
Parks  Medicine  Show  had  been  expanded  into 
events  significant  and  devastating.  Larry  had 
quarreled  with  old  Sam  Parks;  he  had  been  im¬ 
pertinent  to  Mr.  Dupont ;  he  had  wasted  time 
discussing  impious  subjects  with  Mike,  the  scene- 
shifter;  he  had  been  known  to  swear;  once  he 
had  bwn  slightly'  tipsy.  He  had  a  library  of 
books  on  subjects  that  folks  of  the  common  or 
garden  variety'  were  inclined  to  view  with  sus¬ 
picion.  .\nd  more  than  all  this,  he  was  skilled 
in  the  use  of  firearms.  The  witness  had  seen 
him  on  one  occasion  shatter  eight  out  of  ten 
soda-pop  bottles  at  fifty  paces.  .\nd  he  wrote 
plays  which  no  self-respecting  actor  would 
think  of  lending  his  talents  to.  In  fact,  under 
the  dramatic  exaggeration  of  the  witness’s  tes¬ 
timony,  Larry  Braden  emerged  a  very  reckless, 
dashing,  de\'il-of-a-fellow'.  WTiich  w'ould  have 
served  him  mightily  in  any  other  situation  than 
the  one  in  which  he  found  himself. 

There  followed  the  burlesque  queen,  the  in¬ 
genue  of  uncertain  age.  the  juvenile,  even  Ah 
Fong,  a  wily  Chinese  who  cooked  for  the  outfit. 
The  same  steady  drop  of  innuendo  was  directed 
against  the  integrity  of  Larry  Braden.  Only 
Ah  Fong  refused  to  be  beguiled  by  the  music 
of  his  own  voice  into  any  damaging  evidence, 
unwitting  or  otherwise.  To  any  and  every 
question  he  gave  the  same  reply. 

“Him  good  boy  .  .  .  heap  good!” 

Threats,  cajoleries,  cross-examination,  noth¬ 


ing  swerved  him  from  giving  voice  to  his  sen¬ 
timents.  And  his  final  words  to  an  exasp>er- 
ated  district  attorney,  as  he  left  the  stand  were. 

“Him  good  boy  .  .  .  heap  good!” 

Simple  and  profound  and  faithful  Ah  Fong! 
If  there  had  b^n  more  stubborn  and  loyal  tes¬ 
timony  like  his,  I  should  have  not  felt  my  heart 
contract  whenever  I  looked  at  the  youth  with 
uptilted  chin  and  flushed  cheeks  defying  the 
laughter  of  the  gods. 

Without  warning,  at  the  conclusion  of  Ah 
Fong’s  testimony,  Gloria  Parks  was  called  to 
the  stand.  There  was  an  audible  stir  in  the 
jury-box.  She  took  her  place  with  a  worn, 
tir^  simplicity  and  was  sworn.  Larry  Bra¬ 
den  tightened  his  lips.  A  shaft  of  sunlight 
coming  through  a  side  window  fell  upon  her 
pale  hair,  lighting  it  to  a  living  gold. 

The  district  attorney’s  questioning  was  brief. 
He  sought  merely  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Gloria  was  subject  to  fainting  spells  when  fa¬ 
tigued.  That  one  of  these  fainting  spells  had 
overtaken  her  the  night  of  her  father’s  murder. 
That  she  had  recovered  consciousness  to  find 
her  father  dead  and  the  entire  troupe  in  con¬ 
sternation. 

“That  was  the  first  realization  that  there  was 
anything  wrong?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  next  do  you  remember?” 

“Mr. — Mr.  Dupont  was  telling  me  to  be 
brave.” 

“And  where  was  the  defendant?” 

“He  was  standing  staring  at  me — somebody 
was  holding  him.” 

“Did  he  have  anything  in  his  hands?” 

Gloria  shuddered.  “Yes  .  .  .  a  pistol!” 

“That  is  all,”  exclaimed  the  district  attor 
ney,  flashing  a  glance  of  triumph  at  the  jury 
“Mr.  Semple,  you  may  have  the  witness.” 

Semple  rose — a  simple  figure  grown  com 
manding  by  reason  of  his  profound  eamestnes.s. 
The  audience,  receiving  the  impact  of  his  quiet 
zeal,  watched  breathless. 

“Miss  Parks,  are  you  quite  sure  that  the  men 
tal  vagueness  you  have  described  as  overcom 
ing  you  on  the  night  of  your  father’s  murder 
was  due  altogether  to  a  fainting  condition?  . . 
Are  there  not  times  when  you  feel  uncertain  of 
your  consciousness?  when  you  have  a  peculiar 
sense  of  impressions  beyond  your  control?” 

Gloria  leaned  forward:  her  hands  were 
clasped  against  her  breast.  “You  mean  shad 
ows — figures — ideas — ” 

“I  mean  just  that.” 

“Yes — I  often  have  them.” 

“When  you  are  alone?” 

“No,  seldom  then.” 

“Ah,  in  the  presence  of  others!  .  .  .  You 
have  them  in  the  presence  of  others — say,  for 
instance,  when  Mr.  Dupont  is  about?” 

“Oh,  yes!” 

“More  than  in  the  presence  of  any  one  else?” 
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“Oh,  yes,  decidedly  more!” 

“Can  you  describe  any  of  these  impressions?” 
“They  come  and  go  ...  ” 

“In  other  words  they  elude  you.  As  a  dream 
often  does?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yet,  you  feel  that  under  certain  conditions 
you  could  recapture  them  again — very  much 
as  one  re-dreams  a  previous  dream  that  one 
has  been  unable  to  remember?” 

“Yes.” 

“Your  honor,  I  am  about  to  make  a  request.” 
“State  it,  Mr.  Semple.” 

“The  witness  has  just  testified  that  there 
are  times  when  her  mind  is  sensitive  to  impres¬ 
sions  which  under  ordinary  conditions  cannot 
be  revived.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  defense  that 
there  were  impressions  of  this  character  re¬ 
ceived  by  Miss  Parks  on  the  night  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  murder — impressions  which  she  cannot 
without  assistance  make  clear.  .  .  .  Doctor 
Stanhope  will  you  please  rise.” 

1ROSE,  bowed  to  the  judge  and  then  quietly 
resum^  my  seat. 

“Doctor  Stanhope  is  an  authority  on  hysteria 
—especially  hysteria  induced  by  hypnosis.  He 
feels  himself  in  a  position  therefore  to  work 
upon  the  witness’s  mind  in  such  a  manner  to 
assist  her  in  formulating  her  shadowy  impres¬ 
sions.  I  therefore  beg  the  court  to  permit  Doc¬ 
tor  Stanhope  to  demonstrate  his  ability.” 

At  once  the  entire  court-room  was  in  an  up¬ 
roar. 

The  judge  rapped  for  order.  Then  he  leaned 
forward,  his  cold  gray  eyes  fixed  with  judicial 
incredulity  on  Semple.  My  heart  sank. 

“Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Semple,  that  you  are 
seriously  requesting  the  court  to  permit  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  yield  to  hypnotic  suggestion  for  the  pur- 
P')se  of  testifying?  .  .  .  The  petition  is  denied, 
emphatically  denied!  ...  I  cannot  permit  any 
one’s  testimony  to  be  influenced  scientifically 
or  otherwise!” 

Semple  squared  himself  for  a  supreme  thrust. 
“1  submit  that  it  has  already  been  influenced!” 
he  cried  dramatically. 

“Explain  yourself.” 

“1  charge  that  the  witness  has,  at  times,  been 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  her  partner, 
Felix  Dupont — that  she  was  under  this  influence 
(luring  their  mind-reading  act  and  that  she  was 
under  this  influence  on  the  night  of  her  father’s 
death!” 

The  district  attorney  leaped  to  his  feet.  The 
judge  halted  his  objections  with  uplifted  hand. 
“Mr.  Semple,  your  remarks  are  highly  im¬ 
proper.  Your  duty  is  to  prove  your  case  by 
examination  of  witnesses  and  by  no  other 
means.” 

“It  is  impossible  for  me  to  examine  a  witness 
who  is  not  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties.” 
The  district  attorney’s  explosive  manner 


melted  into  suspicious  suavity.  “Your  honor,” 
he  began  calmly,  “since  Mr.  Semple  is  so  ready 
to  call  in  expert  advice  he  may  not  be  adverse 
to  a  simple  (iemonstration.  Permit  Miss  Parks 
and  Mr.  Dupont  to  give  a  sample  of  their  act 
here.  That,  I  think,  will  dispose  of  this  absurd 
charge  of  hypnosis.” 

I  made  a  discreet  signal  of  assent  to  Semple. 
But  it  miscarried  and  to  my  dismay  I  heard 
him  voicing  an  emphatic  objection.  A  stifled 
cry  came  from  the  witness  stand.  Gloria  had 
fainted. 

My  first  concern  was  for  this  stricken  girl. 
Fortunately  I  had  a  restorative  in  my  pocket. 

I  called  for  a  glass  of  water  which  was  instantly 
prcxluced.  Lacking  a  sp(x>n  I  stirred  in  the 
medicine  with  a  silver  pencil.  Gloria  revived 
swiftly  and  smiled  out  her  thanks.  I  turned 
from  her  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Semple  pacing 
the  corridor.  I  set  the  empty  glass  down  and 
went  out  to  him. 

“Whatever  possessed  you  to  object  to  the 
mind-reading  demonstration?”  I  demanded  in 
an  undertone. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  want  her  under 
Dupont’s  influence,  do  you?” 

“Anybody’s  so  long  as  the  trick  is  done!  Let’s 
hope  he  isn’t  t(X)  wise  for  us.  If  he  should  get 
her  under,  question  her  swiftly.  I’m  powerless, 
now,  unless  I  can  catch  her  eye.  Only  Dupont 
or  a  miracle  can  open  her  subconscious  mind.” 

A  warning  rap  upon  the  judge’s  desk  told  us 
that  the  recess  was  over.  We  went  in  and 
resumed  our  seats.  The  district  attorney  re¬ 
peated  his  request  to  have  the  mind-reading 
act  performed.  Semple  withdrew  his  objec¬ 
tion.  The  judge  assented. 

Felix  Dupont  rose  and  made  his  way  to 
Gloria’s  side.  Instantly  Gloria  seemed  sur¬ 
charged  with  animation  as  her  glance  traveled 
with  swift  intuition  toward  his.  My  spirits 
rose.  Dupont  was  walking  too  completely  Into 
the  trap.  But  my  elation  was  short-lived. 
Felix  Dupont  was  not  to  be  snared  so  easily. 
He  avoided  the  girl’s  eyes,  deliberately. 

“Ordinarily,”  he  explained  to  the  judge,  “the 
lady  is  blindfolded.  But  if  I  turn  her  chair,  so, 
toward  your  honor,  it  will  not  be  necessary.” 

And  suiting  his  action  to  his  words  he  turned 
Gloria’s  chair  at  an  angle  toward  the  judge’s 
bench  which  completely  shut  the  audience  from 
her  view.  Then,  with  a  little  dramatic  flourish 
he  began  moving  about  the  spectators,  picking 
up  hats,  gloves,  card-cases,  coins,  and  calling 
upon  Gloria  in  emphatic  staccato  to  name  each 
object  in  turn.  Suddenly  I  saw  Gloria  start  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly  and  her  gaze  became  slight¬ 
ly  fixed.  I  followed  the  line  of  her  vision.  A 
tiny  prick  of  light  was  gleaming  just  below  the 
top  of  the  judge’s  table.  I  look^  again.  The 
glass  from  which  Gloria  had  drunk  her  medi¬ 
cine  was  lying  on  a  ledge  where  I  had  left  it  in 
[Continued  on  page  ijj] 


His  Yes  Means  Millions 

D.  J.  Keith's  opinion  of  a  show  often  makes  or  unmakes 
a  Broadway  production  although  he  has  never  written 
a  review  in  his  life.  For  thirty  years  he  has  had  ex- 
traordinary  success  in  his  advance  selection  of  winners 


Four  years  ago  a 
timorous  little  com¬ 
edy  slipped  humbly 
into  a  metropolitan 
theater.  The  critics 
mocked  the  (x-oduction. 

“Amateurish,”  “hopelessly 
out  of  date,”  “an  insult  to 
modem  intelligence,” 

“tiresome  hokum”  were  a 
few  of  the  off-hand  esti¬ 
mates  that  slipped  facilely 
from  the  phrase  bags  of  the 
journalists. 

The  show  made  its  bow  Monday  evening. 
By  Wednesday  matinfe,  the  third  perform¬ 
ance,  it  seemed  about  time  to.  call  the  coroner. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  by  actual  count,  there 
were  eleven  persons  in  the  audience.  The 
general  atmosphere  was  that  of  a  wet  evening 
in  a  mortuary  parlor. 

The  actors  were  limping  through  their  lines. 
Their  mental  color  scheme  was  indigo  blue. 
Gone  was  that  all-pervading  optimism  and 
frothy  enthusiasm  of  a  paper-packed  first- 
m’ght  house.  The  play’s  nm  had  become  a 
crawl,  a  rout.  Everybody  knew  it  from  call 
boy  to  leading  lady. 

So,  on  this  particular  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  panic  was  on.  The  blight  of  failure  had 
settled  like  a  cloud  upon  a  stage  and  an  audi¬ 
torium,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  empty. 

Suddenly  there  came  an  interruption.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  second  act.  A  man  in 
the  audience  half  rose  from  his  seat  and  called 
to  the  actors. 

I  “Come  on,  folks.  Put  your  souls  in  your 
work.  You’ve  got  something.  Don’t  lose 
heart!” 

There  was  an  electric  change  in  the  acting. 
A  spark  of  some  sort  ffew  from  the  man  in  the 
orchestra  to  the  people  on  the  stage.  Speeches 
that  had  been  tepidly  delivered  flowed  over  the 
footlights  like  lava. 

The  men  and  women  on  the  stage  began  to 


arf.  The  stage  characters 
sprang  into  vibrant  life— 
became  dynamic,  mag¬ 
netic.  From  this  moment 
(HI  the  company  played  to 
the  man  who’d  interrupted 
the  performance,  a  little 
man,  partly  bald,  with 
keen,  perceptive  eyes  veiled 
behind  old  fashioned  nose 
glasses. 

Thence,  to  its  happy 
finale,  “Abie’s  Irish  Rose’’ 
was  played  with  all  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
had  been  performed  at  rehearsals  and  on  the  road. 

When  the  last  curtain  fell  and  Abie  and 
Rosie’s  path  had  been  smoothed  for  life,  the 
little  man  walked  out  wiping  his  glasses.  An 
hour  later,  a  group  of  ticket  brokers  in  New 
York  astonished  Miss  Anne  Nichols  and  her 
associates  by  putting  in  a  bid  for  $10,000  worth 
of  advance  tickets  with  an  additional  guarantee 
of  four-weeks’  steady  sale. 

The  man  who  tossed  a  verbal  life-line  to 
“Abie’s  Irish  Rose”  across  the  footlights  that 
chilly  afternoon  four  years  ago  was  David 
Joseph  Keith,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  American  theater. 

For  thirty  years,  D.  J.  Keith  has  traveled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  “scouting” 
shows  for  the  group  of  ticket  offices  dominated 
by  his  brother-in-law,  the  famous  Joe  Leblang. 

“Who  is  it  comes  to  save  the  show,”  Will  B. 
Johnstone  sang  at  a  private  dinner  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  “when  everything  else  begins  to 
blow?  JOE  LEBLANG!” 

With  a  yearly  turn-over  of  $15,000,000 
and  an  average  daily  sale  of  20,000  tickets,  the 
Leblang  group  controls  eighty  per  cent,  of  this 
form  of  popular  brokerage.  Customers,  and 
they  hail  from  all  over  the  world,  number 
almost  10,000,000  yearly. 

This  mighty  clientele,  milliner  and  million¬ 
aire,  plumber  and  prince,  bride  and  bootlegger, 
[Continued  on  page  ijj] 


by  John  K.  Winkler 

BROKERS  who  sell  ten  million  thea¬ 
ter  tickets  a  year  rely  ezclusirely  on 
one  man’s  du^wd  judgment  of  new 
{days.  Mr.  Keith  has  Us  own  simple 
standards  of  selection.  He  asks: 
Does  the  play  touch  the  tenderness  of 
our  souls?  Does  it  cause  the  average 
man  or  woman  to  say,  “I  know  peo^e 
like  that”?  Does  it  e:^ress  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  average  person?  Has  it 
a  problem  that  comes  home  to  mil- 
licms?  And,  above  all,  will  f(dks  talk 
about  it  and  advise  others  to  see  it? 
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of  the  moat  powerful 
peraonalitiea  in  the  American 
theatrical  world  if  aeldom  heard 
of  by  the  public.  He  it  David 
joaeph  Keith,  who  “acouta"  new 
ahowf  for  the  Public  Service 
Ticket  Officea  of  New  York. 
Hla  report  on  an  out-of-town 
opening  may  make  or  break  a 
new  play,  for  hit  brokert  aell 
an  average  of*  twenty  thouaand 
ticketa  a  day  and  often  purchaae 
the  choiceat  aeata  in  the  house 
for  weeka  in  advance.  Mr. 
Keith  has  been  associated  with 
the  theater  in  one  capacity  or  an¬ 
other  since  he  was  ten  years  old. 
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Farming /or  Corn-Cob  Pipes 

Franklin  Countyj  Missouri,  produces  ninety^Uve  per  cent, 
of  the  world^s  cob  pipes.  Charles  P.  Reinhard  gets  the 
biggest  cobs  grown  by  supplying  special  seed  com  to 
farmers  and  lending  them  special  machinery  to  shell  it 

by  Earl  Chapin  May 


A  DUSTY  eastbound 
touring  car  paused 
to  pant  in  the 
courthouse  square 
of  Union,  Missouri,  while 
two  Argonauts  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  surveyed  the  rolling 
landscape. 

“Some  hills  on  this  Kan¬ 
sas  City-St.  Louis  road,” 
one  tourist  complained  to  his  companion. 

“The  last  fifty  miles  are  the  toughest,”  the 
other  tourist  acquiesced,  carefully  examimng 
his  map  of  Route  12. 

A  smooth-faced,  spectacled  young  man 
emerged  from  a  white-painted  building  bearing 
the  black-lettered  legend,  “The  Repubhcan- 
Tribune.”  “Good  morning  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  “I’m  Herbert  Steinbeck,  of  this  paper.” 

“Nice  new  courthouse  you  have  here,  broth¬ 
er,”  the  first  tourist  volunteered. 

“Yes  sir,"  the  spectacled  young  man  replied 
with  pride,  “cost  $250,000.  Pretty  good  for 
Franklin  County’s  28,000  people.” 

“Anything  el^  of  interest  here?”  the  second 
tourist  inquired. 

“Yes,  indeed,  sir.  You  should  see  our  cob 
pipe  factory.” 

“Cob  pipe  factory?”  the  touring  twain 
chorused.  “What  do  they  make  cob  pipes 
from?” 

“Corn-cobs,  of  course,”  Herbert  hastened  to 
assure  them.  “What  would  they  make  them 
from?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  the  first  tourist  dubi¬ 
ously  confessed.  “We  stopped  at  Hermann. 
u[)  the  road,  to  investigate  the  famous  Starke 
wine  cellars  and  all  we  found  there  were  mush- 
rt>oms.  In  this  age  of  substitution  you  don’t 
know  what  to  expect.” 

“Cob  pipes  are  made  from  corn-cobs,”  Her¬ 
bert  asserted  positively. 

“This  is  Missouri.  We’re  willing  to  be 
shown,”  the  touring  twain  agreed. 

“Turn  to  the  right  at  the  Union  Furniture 


Company’s  store,  across 
the  Rock  Island  tracks, 
stop  at  the  National  Cob 
Pipe  Works  and  ask  for 
Charley  Reinhard,”  Her¬ 
bert  cheerfully  advised. 
“Reinhard  is  the  boss  pipe 
maker  of  these  p>arts,  and 
right  here  in  Franklin 
County  we  produce  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  cob  pipes.” 

And  so  the  tourists,  in  that  highland  Missouri 
city  of  2,500  earnest  souls,  pulled  up  at  a  long, 
gray  building  and  met  the  broadly  smiling  man, 
who,  through  happenstance  and  force  of  charac¬ 
ter,  has  become  cob  pipe  maker  to  the  world. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  O. 
Busch,  a  hardware  dealer,  Leslie  Cole,  an  at¬ 
torney,  H.  C.  Vossbrink,  a  banker,  and  R. 
Schultze,  a  farmer,  felt  that  Union  should  have 
a  cob  pipe  factory,  since  their  native  Franklin 
County  was  the  center  of  the  nation’s  cob  pipe 
production.  Their  choice  for  active  leader  of 
their  baby  enterprise  was  Charles  P.  Rein¬ 
hard,  retiring  from  long  service  as  a  general 
merchant  because  his  hearing  had  failed.  Mr. 
Reinhard  had  never  been  inside  a  cob  pipe 
factory,  although  cob  pipes  had  been  manu¬ 
factured  in  Franklin  County  since  1872.  But 
Mr.  Reinhard  took  the  job. 

From  a  standing  start  in  1907,  Mr.  Reinhard, 
as  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cob  Pipe  Works,  has  built  up  a  f^nt 
that  manufactures  and  sells  50,000  cob  pipes  a 
day.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  factories  in  its 
highly  specialized  line,  and  ships  its  products 
to  Europe,  .^sia,  4\frica  and  .Australia,  as  well 
as  both  the  .Americas. 

Nature  ordained  that  the  Franklin  County, 
Missouri,  soil  and  climate  should  produce  the 
bluest  corn-cobs  in  .America.  The  indus¬ 
trious.  painstaking  descendants  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  emigrated  to  Franklin  County,  from 
1802  to  1852,  have  done  the  rest.  Charley 
Reinhanl,  son  of  a  store-keeping,  land-holding 


IT  IS  a  far  cry  from  the  homely  hand¬ 
made  corn-cob  of  the  pioneer  to  the 
highly  fimshed  aristocrat  of  pipedom. 
The  once  humble  cob  is  now  turned  out 
in  two  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  and 
supports  a  flourishing  industry  in  the 
heart  of  Missouri’s  com  belt  All  the 
world  turns  to  one  little  town  of  less 
than  three  thousand  population  for  its 
daily  supply  of  fifty  thousand  cob  pipes. 
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father,  has  lived  with  cob  pipes  for  nearly  two 
decades.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Point 
to  any  one  of  the  250  varieties  of  cob  pipes 
produced  by  his  Union  factory  and  he  is  off  in  a 
cloud — a  luminous  cloud — of  cob  pipe  lore. 

“This  cob  pipe  business  goes  back  to  the 
aboriginal  Indians,”  he  admits.  “The  first 
owners  of  the  North  American  continent  learned 
to  smoke  tobacco,  in  stone,  clay  or  metal  pipes 
— the  pipes  of  peace,  and  all  of  that.  They  ^so 
learned  to  raise  Indian  com.  But  they  never 
got  to  using  com-cob  pipes.  There  was  a 
reason.  The  reason  was  nubbins.  With  all 
due  credit  to  our  red-skinned  friends,  they 
never  thought  of  seed  selection.  W^hat  they 
knew  of  eugenics  did  not  extend  to  breeding 
com.  It  takes  a  large  com-cob  to  make  a 
practical  cob  pipe. 

“Even  that  adventurous  genius.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  introduced  tobacco  smoking  to  an 
eager  European  civilization,  never  thought  of 
com-cob  pipes.  All  corn-cobs  were  nubbins 
until  .\mreican  farmers  began  to  grow  big- 
eared  com.  Then  the  black  and  yellow  hiUs 
and  the  overfiowed  bottom  lands  along  the 
river  named  Missouri  b^an  to  yield  Boone 
WTiite  and  other  large  cobbed  com.  This  was 
crossed  with  Indian  com — and  Collier  com,  cob 
pipe  com,  resulted. 

The  Inventor  of  the  Com  Cob 
“ABOUT  that  time,  in  the  early  ’seventies,  one 
Henry  Tibbe,  a  Dutch  scissors  grinder  and 
spinning  wheel  maker  at  Washington,  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  county,  used  his  grinding 
lathe  to  bore  the  pith  from  a  few  large  corn¬ 
cobs,  Into  these  cobs  he  inserted  some  hollow 
weed  stems,  or  occasimially  bits  of  cane.  He 
smoked  these  first  com-cob  ffipes.  But  they 
were  too  porous.  So  he  went  to  his  friend, 
Ludwig  Muench.  a  Washington  chemist,  for 
putty.  Muench  suggesting  using  {Jaster-of- 
fi  Paris.  The  piaster  of  Paris  turned  the  trick. 

|.  “Henry  Tibbe  exhibited  his  pipes  at  the 

I  Franklin  Coimty  Fair  in  1874.  Then  he 

t  patented  his  com-cob  pipes,  and  his  son,  An- 

j!/  ton  A.  Tibbe.  who  later  became  a  judge  in 

Franklin  County,  landed  an  order  for  6,000 
pip^  in  St  Louis.  In  1878  the  young  concern 
gr^uated  from  foot-power  lathes  to  engines. 
t|  This  raised  its  daily  output  from  500  to  1,000 

I  pipes.  The  infant  industry  was  on  its  way. 

I  Franklin  County  has  been  the  world’s  center  of 

*  cob  pipe  production  ever  since  that  time.” 

It  means  something  to  be  the  center  of  the 
world's  cob  pipe  production.  Franklin  County, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  muddy  Missouri 
River,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  pro¬ 
duces  about  .'10,tX)0,0(X)  cob  pipes  each  year,  or 
HiO.OOO  a  day,  12,500  an  hour  or  208  a  minute. 
To  reach  this  grand  total  of  production  about 
lo.OOO.OOfi  cobs  are  rescued  from  the  waste 
heaps  or  kitchen  fires  of  P'ranklin  County 


farms.  UTiat  would  be  a  total  loss  is  turned 
into  about  $250,000  cash,  which  goes  into  the 
farmers’  tills.  Some  of  the  cobs  come  from 
other  Missouri  coimties,  but  most  of  the  cob 
pipes  upon  which  Gloucester  fishermen,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  miners,  Pacific  Coast  railroad  men, 
Michigan  automobile  makers,  Birmingham 
steel  workers,  Australian  sheep  herders,  Kalfir 
diamond  diggers,  or  Dutch  bulb  growers  puff 
in  vast  content  are  grown  in  FranMin  County, 
home  of  the  cob  pipes  of  commerce. 

A  com-cob  to  be  interesting  to  the  cob  pipe 
maker  must  have  a  minimum  diameter  of  one 
and  three-quarter  inches,  and  be  very  hard.  ! 
Such  a  cob  can  be  produced  only  in  a  long 
growing  season,  preferably  120  days.  This 
long  season  must  be  supplemented  by  a  strong 
soil,  and  a  peculiarly  strong  soil  at  that.  Few 
com-cobs  from  Illinois  or  Iowa  can  qualify  in 
size,  or  hardness.  With  a  few  exceptions  only 
the  soil  and  climate  of  those  counties  adjoining 
the  Missouri  River  in  central  Missouri  produce 
corn-cobs  of  required  specifications.  Either 
red  or  white  cobs  are  acceptable,  but  the  kernels 
must  be  white,  although  the  farmer  shells  his 
cobs  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  pipe-maker, 
so  the  kernels  never  reach  the  factory. 

“Most  of  our  cobs,”  says  Charley  Reinhurd, 
“come  from  fields  sown  to  seed  furnished  by  us. 
We  get  that  seed  after  years  of  selection.  Corn 
is  sorted,  the  largest  ears  kept  and  sown.  From 
that  seeding  other  large  ears  are  selected. 
This  selected  com  is  again  sown.  The  com 
from  this  seeding  is  culled.  The  largest  cars 
are  shelled.  That  selected  seed  goes  to  the 
farmers  with  whom  we  contract  for  cobs.  The 
farmers  keep  the  com,  which  yields  about  fifty 
bushels  an  acre  and  sells  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel, 
giving  the  farmer  $25  an  acre  for  his  com. 

“But  for  his  cobs  he  gets  almost  as  much. 
We  pay,  under  contract,  about  fifty  cents  a 
hundred  for  cobs.  An  acre  yieling  fifty 
bushels  of  com  will  yield  about  4,000  cobs,  .^t 
fifty  cents  a  hundred  that  makes  $20  an  acre  for 
cobs — formerly  a  waste  product.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  maintain  that  Collier  com,  the  preferred 
kind  for  cob  pipes,  depletes  the  land.  But  at 
$20  an  acre  for  cobs  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
turn  his  com  land — worth  from  $50  to  $100  an 
acre — into  clover  every  two  or  three  years  and 
still  show  a  most  satisfactory  profit.  The  cob 
pipe  factory  takes  more  losses  on  cobs  than  the 
farmer  does.” 

Proving  this  assertion  Charley  Reinhard 
opens  the  doors  of  a  warehouse  half  filled  with 
a  million  or  more  mammoth  com-cobs.  Then 
he  opens  the  doors  of  another  warehouse  where 
theie  are  thousands  of  cobs  not  so  mammoth. 
“These  small  ones,”  he  explains,  “are  the  culls 
from  our  contracted  cobs.  We  contract  for 
about  seventy-five  carloads  a  year.  These 
cobs  come  to  us  in  sacks,  about  400  sacks  to  the 
car  and  about  ’VH)  cobs  to  the  sack,  or  about 


About  tiiteen  million  corn-cobs  are 

rescued  each  year  from  tbe  waste  beapa 

or  kitchen  fires  of  Missouri  farms  to 

be  made  into  pipes.  Only  tbe  largest 

and  hardest  are  of  any  use  to  tbe  pipe  maker. 

The  cobs  that  survive  tbe  preliminary  processes 

are  turned  into  shape  by  band  on  a  lathe. 

120,000  to  the  car.  Most  of  them  arrive  in  the 
fall.  They  are  seasoned  for  six  months  or  so, 
then  sorted.  The  culled  cobs  go  into  the  fac¬ 
tory  fire.  We  take  that  loss.  Then  the  hand 
and  automatic  saws  cut  the  rest  into  pipe 
lengths,  and  take  their  toll.” 

It  is  appalling  to  the  rank  outsider  the 
amount  of  abuse  a  humble  corn-cob  will  stand 
without  flying  to  pieces  from  sheer  nervous¬ 
ness.  The  butt  and  point  of  each  cob  naturally 
falls  into  the  factory  waste-basket.  That’s 
another  loss.  But  the  pipe-length  sections  are 
conveyed,  bv  belt  or  hand,  to  a  sizer,  operating 
on  the  principle  of  an  orange  sizer,  so  that  each 
cylindrical  length  of  cob  falls  into  its  allotted 
bin,  from  which  it  prcKeeds  to  a  hand-operated 
boring-machine,  where  the  pith  is  bored  out. 
A  few  pieces  fall  by  the  wayside  here — for  some 
are  not  regular  in  shape,  others  are  marked  or 
scarred,  still  others  have  been  split. 

The  good  ones  are  then  hand-turned,  on 
rapidly  revolving  lathes,  where  skilled  op¬ 
erators,  armed  with  keen  chisels  made  from 
files  —because  ordinary  chisel  steel  is  not  tough 
enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear — turn  the 
rough  cob  sections  into  smooth  pipe  bowls. 
Many  a  piece  of  cob  cracks  under  this  strain. 
The  surviving  sections  suffer  a  little  from  the 
"tumbler,”  which  frees  them  from  cob  dust  and 
borings.  'ITiey  also  sustain  the  subsequent 
sandpapering,  which  smoothes  them  before  an¬ 


other  opierator  puts  them  on  a  revolving  lathe 
and  rubs  plaster-of-Paris  into  their  outer  pores. 
This  process  is  followed  by  another  sandpaper¬ 
ing.  to  remove  surplus  plaster. 

'Fhe  thoroughly  dizzy  cobs,  after  whirling  and 
tumbling  from  place  to  place  about  the  factory, 
are  now  giv’en  a  few  moments  of  comjiarative 
quiet  while  a  coat  of  shellac  is  alloweil  to  dry  on 
each  (lolished  bowl.  But  the  end  is  far  from 


At  lca«t  fix  diitinct  tn<lci  are  drawn  on  in  the  making  of  the  simplest  ten-cent  cob  pipe,  and 
as  many  as  twenty-four  operations  may  he  performed  on  some  of  the  fancier  models.  Ninety 
per  ecat.  of  the  employees  of  the  National  Works  own  their  own  homes  in  Union,  share  the  same 
actiTitics  oat  of  wording  hours,  and  constitute  a  happy  family  group  in  the  factory. 


practically  all  of  this  work  is  done  by  band. 

A  tiny  “bubbler”  pipe  for  which  Hank  Smith- 
ers  of  Sproggins  Falls,  Ohio,  may  grudgingly 
pay  two  cents  of  his  hard-earned  wage,  must 
have  a  stem  of  cane  from  Tennessee  or  Arkan¬ 
sas  or  bamboo  from  far  Japan.  Each  piece  of 
slender  cane  b  sawed  in  proper  length,  polished 
in  a  tumbling  barrel,  allowed  to  come  up  for 
air,  then  has  its  head  sawed  ofif  square,  and  is 
“frazed”  or  tapered  to  fit  mto  the  pipe  bowl. 

Some  of  the  larger  pipes  have  hard  maple 
stems.  These  stems  are  tapered,  snout  fash¬ 
ion,  to  give  strength  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
though  many  smokers  prefer  to  use  the  blunt- 
end  stems  which  allow  the  tobacco  juice?  to 
anoint  the  iimer  pith. 

The  fancier,  more  expensive  pipes,  for  which 
the  particular  pay  as  much  a§  ^ty  cents,  re¬ 
quire'  more  elaborate  stems  and  hence  more 
attention.  The  stem  for  such  a  pipe  may  come 
from  some  Vermont  sugar  maple  grove.  This 
stem  must  be  tumbled  in  paraffin  and  varnished 
in  a  hopper  before  its  metal  ferrule  b  stan'.[>ed 
in  place,  and  the  bone  mouthpiece  b  fastened  to 
the  end. 

Specialism  b  the  order  of  the  day  in  fashion¬ 
ing  the  humble  corn-cob  pipe.  Just  as  all  but  a 
few  of  the  millions  of  cob  pipes  annually  sold  to 
smokers  throughout  the  world  originate  in 


readied.  One  begins  to  see  why  a  good  cob 
pipe  b  such  a  coi^ortlng  companion  in  camp, 
studio,  coal  mine,  or  rough  sea.  It’s  ^ad  to 
settle  down  to  anything  that  suggests  solace. 
For  no  sooner  b  t^  shdlac  dry  than  away  the 
potential  {xpe  bowl  goes  to  be^  sandpapered 
again.  No  sooner  has  its  shining'morning  fau:e 
rnudied  a  high  degree  of  polish  than  another 
trusty  Mbsourite  sandpapers  both  ends  of  the 
revolving  bowl. 

The  d^rou^y  bored  and  badly  badgered 
cob  b  now  punctured  fw  the  future  stem  and 
labded  so  all  the  world  may  know  that  it  comes 
from  Union,  MbsourL  Then  it  submits  to 
shellacking  of  top  and  bottom  and  to  another 
general  polishing;  catches  its  breath  cm  drying- 
racks;  receives  a  stem  of  reed,  amber,  rubber, 
or  bone;  b  inspected  with  an  ea^  eye  and 
then  goes  snugly  into  a  carton,  to  find  its  way 
across  the  continents  and  the  seven  seas.  And 
all  thb  happens  to  a  common  or  garden  cob 
pipe. 

If  it  b  a  pipe  of  more-than-ordmary  class, 
with  square  cob  stem,  wooden  bowl-plug  or 
fancy  sh^ie,  it  endures  some  twenty-five  other 
operations.  Dark-finished  pipes,  for  example, 
are  burned  and  burnished  by  pine-sticks,  held 
so  firmly  against  the  ^innir-g-bowls  as  to  give 
them  their  first  taste  of  real  hot  smoke.  And 
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Farming  for  Corn-Cob  Pipes 


Franklin  County,  Missouri,  so  do  nearly  all  the 
wooden  stems  come  from  a  little  town  called 
Croton,  Vermont,  where  much  hard  maple 
goes  through  the  mills;  the  metal  ferrules  from 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  which  has  grown  large 
in  making  little  things,  and  the  bone  mouth¬ 
pieces  from  Rockfall,  Connecticut,  where  many 
other  articles  are  made  from  bone.  And  by 
way  of  adding  thickness  to  the  plot,  those 
same  bone  bits  come  only  from  the  shin-bones 
of  cows  not  less  than  two  years  old. 

No  matter  how  pulchritudinous  the  cow,  her 
shin-bones  will  be  rejected  by  the  hard-hearted 
manufacturer  until  said  cow  can  show,  by  birth 
certificate,  that  she  has  reached  the  requisite 
age.  And  after  all  is  said  and  done  in  this 
fussy  cob  pipe  world,  the  bone  bits  from  the 
shin-bone  of  a  cow  are  firmly  clamped  between 
what  sister  Louisa — who  vehemently  objects 
to  my  smoking — terms  the  jaw-bones  of  an  ass. 
But,  hai^ily,  there  are  millions  of  us  mere  men 
in  this  vale  of  tears 

who  find  surcease  in  - 

puffing  the  lowly 
com-cob  pipe. 

Then  there  are 
many  addicts  to  the 
pipe  of  cob  who  yearn 
for  stems  of  weichsel 
wood.  Weichsel  wood 
comes  from  Australia. 

It  looks  like  cherry 
but  has  a  real  aroma, 
which  cherry  wood 
has  not.  So  if  you 
must  smoke  a  long¬ 
stemmed  pipe  in 
natural  unbarked 
wood — if  you  must  ,  ,  ,  , 

have  a  smoke  with  After  the  cob  been  . 

the  bark  but  not  the  “  “ 
bite,  choose  weichsel  inni^npercd  (5);  sbcUncI 
wood.  It’s  English  »  finiebinf  cont  (7>,  nn 

name  is  “Gean 

Wood,”  but  very  few  people  call  it  that. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  fundamentals 
Charley  Reinhard  had  to  learn  when  he  broke 
blindly  into  the  cob  pipe  game.  Charley  be¬ 
gan  by  enlisting  GusSdm.  Gus  originated  on  a 
Missouri  farm.  When  Gus  had  gained  most  of 
his  six-feet-four  he  got  a  job  in  a  cob  pipe 
factory  over  at  St.  Charles.  There  he  learned 
the  mechanical  wrinkles  of  the  game.  With 
Gus  as  his  right  bower  Charley  journeyed  to 
distant  machinery  works,  where  he  acquired 
the  tools  of  hb  new  trade  which  Gus  installed. 
I'hen  came  the  rub. 

The  National  Cob  Pipe  Works  had  16,500 
paid  up  capital,  a  hopeful  plant,  and  no  busi¬ 
ness.  Charley,  fresh  from  a  county  store,  went 
after  orders.  He  called  on  hb  friend,  Reiss,  a 
wholesale  pipe  man  in  Chicago.  Reiss  gave  him 
a  $1,000  order,  and  instructions  to  fill  that,  and 


then  report  to  him.  Charley  reported  in  due 
time.  Reiss  gave  Charley  a  Ibt  of  wholesalers 
in  eastern  cities.  “Cut  out  the  small  fry. 
Go  after  big  game,”  Reiss  told  the  budding  cob 
pipe  man.  Charley  burnished  up  hb  full-sized 
smile  and  went.  When  he  came  back  he  had 
S20,000  worth  of  orders  on  hb  books.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  good. 

As  all  the  world  of  business  knows,  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  single  special  line  of  small  sellers  b  a 
tight-rope  game.  The  buying  of  raw  stock  must 
be  done  with  rare  acumen,  and  there  must  be 
enough  of  that  on  hand  to  fill  all  orders  within 
the  cancelation  dates.  Moreover,  factory  over¬ 
head  must  be  persbtently  watched.  An  item 
retailing  at  from  two  to  fifty  cents  must  be 
manufactured  cardully.  Small  profits  and 
large  production  b  the  rule.  Hence  Charley 
b  at  his  factory  in  rural  Mbsoori  at  eight  each 
morning,  unless  he’s  on  the  road.  He  rings 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  factory  family,  a»l 
fanuly  it  b.  Victor 

-  Reinhard,  Charley’s 

son,  b  at  the  office 
with  hb  father,  and 
Gus  Seim,  head  ma- 
chinbt,  addresses 
Victor  as  “Vk.”  Mbs 
Meta  Vitt,  Charley’s 
secretary,  has  been 
on  that  job  since  the 
inception  of  the 
National  Cob  Pipe 
Works,  and  when 
Mrs.  Charley  Rein¬ 
hard  calk  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  it  is  a  “Hello, 
_ _  Meta”  and  a  “Hello, 

After  the  cob  La.  keen  Mwed  into  pipe  lentftb.  {*)  Mudre^  ste^- 

i»  i.  turaed  to  ekape  (3);  fated  with  plaeter  (4);  rapher,  Lbbed^r 
foadpapered  (5);  shellacked  aad  saaded  (6);  given  bkmd  hair  years  ago. 

a  finishing  coat  (7);  and  bored  for  the  atem  (8).  one  lap  ahead  of  the 

girk  in  the  labding 
and  packing  rooms.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  busy  little  factory  own  their 
homes  in  Unxm,  or  live  wnth  their  folks  in  Union, 
city  of  their  birth. 

During  the  World  War  the  factory  bought  war 
saving  stamps  for  all  its  employees,  and  all  hands 
joined  in  the  fiag-rabing  at  the  proper  patriotk 
hour.  Chariey  Reinhal^,  Sr.,  the  second  of  hb 
line,  b  now  breaking  in  Charley,  Jr.,  on  the  road. 

Next  to  his  dog.  and.  mayhap,  his  wife,  nor¬ 
mal  man  likes  best  hb  pipe.  Long  before 
Henry  Tibbe  bored  hb  com-cob  pipes  with  hb 
scissors-grinding  lathe,  countless  .\mericans  ex¬ 
cavated  myriads  of  cobs  with  trusty  pocket- 
knives.  Old  Daniel  Boone  made  and  smoked 
such  pipes  before  he  was  laid  to  rest  on  Missouri 
soil,  not  far  from  where  cob  pipes  now  flourish 
as  they’ve  never  flourished  More.  And  from 
[Contimiud  on  page  r^0) 


by  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper 


BHERE  was  a  great  deal  of 
commotion  about  Freida.  All 
afternoon,  the  workmen  and 
performers  of  the  Botts  Ban¬ 
ner  Shows  had  gathered  be¬ 
fore  her  picket-pin,  where  she 
loomed  as  the  piece  de  ri- 
sistanceol  the  Botts  Banner  menagerie;  Freida, 
the  entire  seven  tons  of  her,  was  going  away. 

The  colic  had  caused  it,  although  this  wasn’t 
generally  known.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  that  while  the  circus  dilated 
upon  Freida’s  departure,  a  young,  freckled  man 
was,  from  a  hiding  place  behind  the  upraised  lid 
of  his  dressing  trunk,  telling  the  secret  memoirs 
of  that  exodus  in  a  letter  meant  for  but  one 
person. 

“Dear  Ekie,”  the  missive  ran,  “I  guess  by  this 
time  that  you  know  all  about  it.  .\s  soon  as  I 
found  out  from  Mr.  Botts,  I  sent  a  telc-gram  to  your 
father  telling  him  that  he  had  bought  an  elephant 
and  that  I  was  coming  on  the  show  with  her. 

“Now,  Elsie,  don’t  you  ever  breathe  a  word  about 
this  to  anybody  because  if  you  do  someborly  will 
think  that  Freida  is  a  bad  bull  which  she  ain’t. 
You  see,  it  was  like  this;  your  father  was  over  here 


last  week  and  told  Mr.  Botts  that  if  he  could  get 
Freida  to  sort  of  lead  the  way,  then  it  ought  to  be 
easy  to  train  your  Snyder  to  work  with  her,  and  that 
would  make  two  bulk  on  your  show  which  is  the 
most  that  any  wagon  show  has.  Besides  that, 
Snyder  never  would  be  any  good  without  F'reida 
because  he  is  too  old  to  train  by  himself,  like  I  told 
you.  An  elephant  that  has  been  a  working  bull  all  his 
life  don’t  know  what  it  is  all  about  when  he  is  put  in 
a  ring  to  perform  unless  another  bull  is  there  to 
show  him  how  to  do  it.  So  when  your  father  said 
thk,  it  let  the  cats  out  of  the  bag  and  Mr.  Botts  put 
the  price  way  up  and  says  he  wanted  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  for  her.  Well,  I  nudged  your  father  and  he 
offered  nine  thousand  dollars  which  was  ’way  over  a 
good  price  for  Freida,  but  Botts  wouldn’t  take  it  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  able  to  squeeze 
out  that  extra  money. 

“Well,  I  sure  felt  bad  about  that,  because  you 
know  how  I  feel  that  if  Freida  could  come  over 
there  and  get  Snyder  started  so’s  he  could  do  some¬ 
thing  besides  jast  push  wagons  around  the  lot  and  I 
could  do  the  training  and  you  just  do  the  flashy  stuff 
in  the  ring  when  the  elephants  were  working  it'd 
make  a  big  hit  and  you’d  get  a  wonderful  hand  ut 
every  performance  besides  making  money  for  the 
show,  and  then  you  wouldn’t  have  to  leave  the  cir¬ 
cus.  But  about  Freida,  and  the  sugar  cane  which  is 
what  did  the  trick. 


Freida  is  awful  dumb  about  what  she  eats. 


You  d  think  by  this  time  that  she’d  know  enough  to 
lay  off  sugar  cane,  because  it  gives  her  the  colic  as 
sure  as  anything.  She  blows  up  like  a  balloon  and 
then  just  stands  there  and  grunts  and  pops  her  eyes 
and  hates  everybody.  That’s  the  only  time  when 
Freida  ain’t  as  gentle  as  a  kitten  and  I’ve  always 
kept  sugar  cane  away  from  her,  but  when  I  saw  that 
Mr.  Botts  was  trying  to  gyp  your  father  and  not  let 
me  and  F'reida  come  over  to  your  show  and  every¬ 
thing,  I  didn’t  see  any  need  of  me  standing  guard 
over  a  dumbbell  elephant  that  didn’t  know  any 
more  than  to  eat  something  that  don’t  agree  with 
her  stomach,  so  when  a  couple  of  fellows  c^me  along 
yesterday  with  their  arms  full  of  sugar  cane  like 
they  do  in  these  southern  cities  and  b^an  poking  it 
at  Freida,  I  just  happened  to  look  the  other  way. 
And  of  course  Freida  the  old  boob  she  ate  all  of  it  and 
began  to  swell  until  if  you’d  of  stuck  a  pin  in  her. 


she’d  of  whistled  like  a  poprom  wagon.  Then 
when  I  seen  her  eyes  was  beginning  to  pop.  I  ran 
’em  away  and  just  let  nature  take  its  course.  Natu¬ 
rally,  I  ^dn’t  know  the  first  person  that  was  going 
to  come  along  was  the  Chief  of  Police,  but  it  was  and 
he’d  been  bawling  out  Mr.  Botts  for  letting  more 
people  in  the  tent  than  there  was  seats  for,  and  Mr. 
Botts  had  just  kissed  him  out  of  that  and  they  was 
chatting  along  quite  genial  when  Mr.  Botts  stopped 
to  show  him  Freida  and  the  Chief  of  Police  tried  to 
pet  her  and  Frieda  hauled  off  and  knocked  him  for  a 


Dowa  there  ia  the  field 
the  ilaufkter  grew  to  pro¬ 
portions  that  were  little 
less  than  tremendotis. 


Illustrated  by 
Robert  A.  Graef 
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row  of  brick  schoolhouses  and  when  he  got  up  he 
went  and  pinched  Mr.  Botts  for  harboring  vicious 
animals  and  that’s  how  it  come  that  Mr.  ^tts  had 
me  wire  your  father  to  come  and  take  the  elephant. 
But  of  course  that  won’t  be  necessary  as  I  will  bring 
her  myself,  seeing  that  I  go  with  her. 

“Now  don’t  tell  that  to  a  soul  about  the  sugar 
cane  and  Freida’s  colic  because  I  won’t  let  her  have 
any  on  the  show  and  it  might  prejudice  your  father 
against  her  which  wouldn’t  be  right,  as  Freida  natu¬ 
rally  acts  the  lady,  and  besides  I  just  let  them  do 
that  to  save  your  father  three  thousand  dollars  that 
he  was  being  gyped  out  of.  I  will  start  out  with 
Freida  tomorrow  like  your  father’s  telegram  said  and 
I  will  be  on  the  show  by  Wednesday  sme.  Then 
you’ll  see!  I  may  not  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  elephants,  but  I  know  ole  Freida  and  when 
you  see  her  you’ll  agree  with  me  that  she  sure  is 
some  bull.  See  you  Wednesday,  Elsie. 

“Yours  affectionately, 

“Charlie  Mace.” 

PVE  days  later,  there  was  more  commotion 
about  Freida.  This  time,  however,  it 
came  from  the  assembled  personnel  of  the 
Harris  World-Beater  Wagon  Shows  as  it  gath¬ 
ered  in  front  of  the  big  top  to  watch  the  arrival 
of  a  very  earnest  young  man,  dusty  and  footsore 
from  seventy  miles  of  cross-country  travel, 
followed  by  an  equally  dusty  and  somewhat 
disturbed  Freida.  What  it  had  been  all  about, 
she  did  not  know.  To  be  yanked  suddenly 
from  the  peace  of  her  picket  in  the  Banner 
Shows  menagerie,  dragged  forth  into  the  night 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  wagons  and 
horses  and  tents  of  what  had  always  been  her 
home,  had  disturbed  her  not  a  little. 

In  the  first  place,  she  wasn’t  at  all  interested 
in  being  the  hidden  motive  in  a  love  plot. 
Freida’s  hefty  heart  was  concerned  solely  with 
being  comfortable  and  happy — a  very  natural 
condition  with  the  Botts  Banner  Shows,  where 
she  had  been  the  object  of  every  attention, 
since  she  had  constituted  a  great  part  of  the 
show,  and  where,  outside  of  the  few  times  when 
colic  had  descended  upon  her  with  its  ponderous 
misery,  life  had  run  upon  a  very  even  keel. 
There  the  sights  about  her  had  bwn  ones  ren¬ 
dered  dear  by  familiarity,  the  same  wagons,  the 
same  horses,  the  same  people,  the  same  sounds 
at  night,  calling  to  her  as  the  little  show  made 
its  way  through  the  darkness  to  the  next  town, 
and  Freida,  being  more  gentle  than  brainy, 
had  come  to  accept  all  this  as  a  part  of  her  h'fe. 

Then  it  had  all  changed,  and  the  wagons  had 
disappeared  as  well  as  everything  else,  except 
Charlie  Mace,  and  about  the  only  companion¬ 
ship  he  had  given  her  during  the  rough,  lonely 
journey  from  the  dear  old  home,  was  to  tell  her 
to  pick  up  her  feet  and  keep  coming,  that  there 
were  plenty  of  miles  left. 

But  now  that  the  tents  of  the  Harris  World- 
Beater  Shows  loomed  before  her,  Freida  felt  a 
little  better.  Not  that  she  was  entirely  satis¬ 
fied;  her  slow  moving  brain,  while  it  recogm'zed 
the  fact  that  this  looked  like  home,  also  man¬ 


aged  to  encompass  the  realization  that  there  was 
something  different  about  it  all.  So,  as  Charlie 
Mace  hooked  her  gently  by  the  ear  to  lead  her 
into  the  circus  grounds,  where  forms  were  pop¬ 
ping  from  under  the  sidewalls  to  greet  her,  she 
slanted  her  head  and,  raising  her  trunk,  trum¬ 
peted  querulously.  Then,  suddenly  she  popperl 
her  beady  eyes  and  stopp^  short.  That  trum¬ 
peting  had  been  echo^,  with  a  like  note, 
though  more  profound.  Charlie  Mace  turned 
and  chuckled. 

“That’s  your  little  playmate!”  he  announced. 
“Handin’  you  the  keys  to  the  city!” 

It  was  all  Greek  to  Freida.  Hers  had  been 
a  secluded  life;  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
there  weren’t  any  more  elephants.  So,  she 
refused  obedience  to  the  bull-hook  and  stocxl  at 
the  edge  of  the  circus  lot,  sniffing  the  air  with 
quick,  nervous  workings  of  the  delicate  “fin¬ 
gers”  of  her  proboscis.  In  the  distance,  a 
brightly  dressed  girl,  hastily  patting  her  bobbed 
hair,  came  from  the  big-show  entrance,  glanced 
toward  the  elephant,  then  ran  forward.  Char¬ 
lie  Mace,  his  freckled  face  blooming  with  rush¬ 
ing  color,  forgot  all  other  matters  entirely. 

“HeUo,  Elae!”  he  beamed,  and  scraped  a  foot 
in  the  dust.  Elsie  Harris  raised  her  shoulders 
and  smiled.  Then  she  halted  in  admiring 
survey. 

“Oh,  gee,  Charlie!”  she  exclaimed,  gazing  up 
at  the  still-perturbed  Freida,  “ain’t  she  won¬ 
derful?” 

“Ain’t  she  a  beaut,  now?”  asked  Charlie, 
turning  also  to  survey  his  charge.  “Just  you 
wait  ’till  we  get  them  two  bulls  together  an’  I 
start  workin’  my  stuff  on  ’em.  It’ll  make 
these  other  wagon  shows  sit  up  an’  take  notice.” 

Elsie  giggled;  Elsie  had  a  right  to  giggle.  In 
the  first  place,  she  was  of  the  giggling  age  and 
the  giggling  kind.  Besides,  as  she  confessed  to 
herself  privaUly,  Charlie  Mace  had  such  a  way 
about  him.  He  was  lots  sweller  than  most 
young  fellows  that  a  girl  finds  around  a  wagon 
show. 

“Gee,”  she  said,  “I  bet  you’ll  make  a  swell 
act  out  of  ’em,  Charlie.” 

“I  bet  I  will,”  agreed  Mr.  Mace.  Then  re¬ 
peated:  “Ain’t  she  a  beaut?” 

“Um-humph!  She’s  a  lot  bigger ’n  Snyder, 
ain’t  she?” 

“Ought  to  be,”  Charlie  told  her.  “She’s  got 
to  be  the  leader,  you  know.  Got  to  run  Snyder. 
Now,  just  as  I  told  you — ” 

“Oh,  gee,”  interrupted  Elsie  Harris.  “Here 
comes  Papa.” 

Not  only  Papa,  but  the  conglomerated  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  entire  circus;  clowns  from  the 
dressing  tent;  Old  Breen,  the  attenuated  head  of 
the  tiny  menagerie;  Bumps,  the  boss  hostler  and 
all  the  rest,  with  Papa  Harris  slightly  in  the 
lead.  As  was  natural  with  a  great  event  of  this 
kind,  they  halted  at  a  respectful  distance, 
merely  talking  in  low  voices  among  themselves. 
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while  Papa  Harris,  owner  and  general  manager 
of  the  Great  Harris  World-Beater  One  Ring 
Circus,  strode  forward  and  made  his  inspection. 

“Got  her  here  all  right,”  he  announced  at 
last. 

Charlie  Mace  agreed  that  he  had  done  that 
very  thing. 

“i\in’t  die  a  beaut?”  he  asked  proudly.  Papa 
Harris  twirled  a  better  curl  into  his  drooping 
mustache,  then  fingered  the  lion’s  daw  which 
hung  from  his  heavily-linked  watch-chain. 

“Ou^t  to  be  for  nine  thousand  plunks,”  he 
agreed,  with  the  concealed  pride  of  a  wagon 
show  owner  big  enough  to  possess  two  ele¬ 
phants.  “Didn’t  have  no  trouble  gettin’ 
here?” 

“Who?  Me?  Oh,  no.  Of  course,”  Charlie 
Mace  admitted,  “she  didn’t  want  to  come  very 
much  that  first  night,  after  she  seen  we  were 
cutting  away  from  the  show.  But  then, 
knowin’  dephants  like  1  do,  everything  went 
fine.” 

Papa  Harris  beamed;  evidently  the  steady 
recommendations  of  Im  daughter  had  not 
gone  for  naught. 

“That’s  good,”  he  said.  Then  as  the  circus 
people  gathered  about  the  distressed  Freida  to 
give  her  a  closer  inflection:  “Well,  I  don’t 
guess  there’s  any  time  like  the  present,  is  there? 
Might  as  well  lead  ’er  in  there  and  get  ’em  ac¬ 
quainted  while  I’m  downtown.”  He  started 
away,  but  with  an  afterthought,  beckoned 
Charlie  Mace  aside.  “You’d  better  start  takin’ 
Elsie  in  hand  as  soon  as  you  can,”  he  com¬ 
manded,  “I’d  like  to  see  this  thing  get  to  going 
pretty  quick.” 

Chiarlie  Mace  nodded  professionally. 

“Now,  that’s  just  what  I’d  like  to  do,  Mr. 
Harris.  I  want  to  see  her  get  something  with 
the  circus  that  she  likes — ” 

“There’s  one  or  two  other  reasons,”  con¬ 
fessed  Papa  Harris,  then  without  going  into 
further  details,  moved  away,  twirling  his  mus¬ 
tache.  Charlie  Mace  raised  his  bullhook  and 
caught  it  in  Freida ’s  ear. 

“Gangway,”  he  called,  and  the  crowd  fell 
aside.  “C’mon,  Freida.” 

The  parade  started,  Charlie  and  Elsie  leading 
the  way,  Freida  lumbering  along  behind  them. 
There  had  come  no  further  sound  from  the  me¬ 
nagerie,  and  the  brief  respite  which  the  dephant 
had  industriously  occupied  in  sniffings,  had 
somewhat  reassured  her.  Here  were  the  same 
smells  which  she  had  known  at  home — hay, 
and  the  menagerie  scents,  and  the  perfume  from 
the  horse-tents.  The  wagons,  in  spite  of  a 
different  coloration  from  those  she  had  known  in 
the  past,  had  in  a  way  familiarized  themsdves, 
and  it  was  with  a  shimmy  of  joy  that  Freida 
obeyed  the  command.  A  tent  meant  home, 
and  surcease  from  the  lonely  wandering  of 
country  roads,  with  shadows  aU  about  one,  and 


only  a  keeper  to  furnish  company.  Freida  was 
a  great  girl  for  associations;  loneliness  affects  an 
elephant  quickly,  more  quickly,  in  fact,  than 
any  other  animal  except  the  chimpanzee. 

But  now  all  that  apparently  was  over.  Quite 
cheerily  she  accompanied  the  pair  w'hich  led  her 
forward,  nor  mattered  it  to  her  that  she  was 
present  in  bulk  solely,  as  Elsie  Harris  chat¬ 
tered  volubly  to  Charlie  Mace  and  Charlie  Mace 
replied  with  an  equal  amount  of  loquacity. 
Sufficient  unto  Freida  that  she  had  reached  a 
haven,  and  her  steps  grew  staccato  with  anima¬ 
tion  as  the  onlookers  raised  the  sidewalling  of 
the  menagerie  tent  for  her  entrance.  She 
chirruped.  She  shook  her  head,  freeing  her 
ear  from  the  commanding  point  of  the  bull- 
hook.  She  trumpeted  her  joy  and  trotted 
within — only  to  bring  up  short  with  pop-eyed 
consternation. 

Ten  feet  away  was  a  bulky  thing  that  Freida 
had  never  seen  before.  A  weaving  affair,  of 
huge  legs  and  waving  trunk,  which  chirruped 
even  as  she  had  chirruped,  and  now  was  strain¬ 
ing  at  his  picket-pin  as  he  moved  forth  his  pro- 
tx^ds  upon  a  quick  tour  of  investigation. 
Snyder,  work  elephant  of  the  Harris  World- 
Beater  Shows  was  as  much  surprised  by  events 
as  was  Freida. 

Each  was  in  the  same  condition  of  wonder¬ 
ment.  Each  knew  instinctively  that  the  other 
animal  was  of  the  same  generd  characteristics 
as  itself — ^and  therein  lay  the  surprise  of  it. 
Elephants  are  not  numerous  affairs  on  small 
wagon  shows;  once  an  animal  has  left  its  baby¬ 
hood  home  in  the  great  animal  markets  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  then  been  the  solitary  pachyderm  of 
a  little  circus  for  some  twenty  years,  it  rather 
forgets  what  one  of  its  kind  looks  like.  Es¬ 
pecially  when  the  habit  of  holding  up  mirrors 
so  that  elephants  can  get  a  glimpse  of  them¬ 
selves  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  animal 
trainers. 

So,  for  a  time,  they  merely  stood  and  stared, 
Freida  the  fulsome,  and  Snyder  the  squat, 
each  poking  out  its  trunk  and  uttering  queer 
sounds  of  a  conjecturing  nature,  or  blasting  forth 
its  breath  with  quick  gusts  that  raised  the  dust 
eddies  and  caus^  the  onlooker  to  move  to  a 
place  from  which  flight  would  be  easier.  But 
Charlie  Mace,  holding  the  frightened  Elsie  close 
to  him,  refused  to  be  disheartened. 

“Just  you  wait,”  he  said.  “They’ll  make  up 
with  each  other  in  a  minute.” 

The  minute  passed,  and  more  minutes  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  his  picket-pin,  Snyder  trumpeted 
anew,  and  began  to  plunge,  as  though  about  to 
surge  forth  upon  a  tour  of  destruction.  Freida 
evidently  judged  the  action  correctly,  for  she 
turned  and  made  motion  as  thou^  heavily 
desirous  of  leaving  the  tent.  This  was  quite 
clearly  no  place  for  a  lonely  lady.  Charlie 
held  her  back. 

“Don’t  you  let  him  bother  you,  Freida!”  he 
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urged.  “Ole  Snyder,  he’s  all  right.  He  just 
ain’t  used  to  you.  Now,  go  on  an’  make  up.” 

So  saying,  he  prodded  her  forward,  while 
Freida  raised  her  ears  and  swished  her  diminu¬ 
tive  tail.  At  last  she  obeyed,  moving  slowly  at 
first,  then,  once  her  mind  was  set  upon  it,  with 
more  of  energy*  and  zeal,  as  thou)^,  at  last, 
there  had  j)enetrated  her  heavy  skull  the  fact 
that  Snyder  was  an  elephant  the  same  as  she, 
and  that  perhaps,  after  all,  this  little  meeting 
was  something  to  be  happy  about.  Finally  she 
wi^ed,  from  trunk  to  t^.  She  grunted  and 
chirrup^  with  a  tremendous  surge  of  relief, 
now  that  her  doubts  were  settled,  and  with  the 
utmost  amiability,  moved  toward  her  waiting 
boy  chum  to  exchange  greetings. 

IT  WAS  a  poor  decision.  In  the  first  place, 
this  was  Snyder’s  own  domain  and  he  never 
before  had  been  put  in  the  position  of  an  ele¬ 
phantine  host.  Besides  that,  Snyder  wasn’t 
lonely,  Snyder  wasn’t  away  from  home,  Snyder 
wasn’t  looking  for  company  and  Snyder  wasn’t 
feeling  too  well  anyway,  since  he’d  b^n  working 
since  sun-up.  So,  he  waited  imtil  the  gleeful 
Freida  had  moved  within  walloping  distance, 
and  then,  all  in  an  instant  he  lowered  his  heavy 
head  and  with  a  charging  motion  that  pulled 
his  picket-pin  from  the  ground,  caught  the  as¬ 
tonished  Freida  in  the  midriff  and  knocked  her, 
gasping  and  dazed,  into  a  sitting  position  some 
ten  feet  away.  The  menagerie,  from  monkeys 
to  cat  animaU,  howled  its  excitement.  Freida 
blasted  the  air  with  wild  trumpeting  and  Snyder 
did  the  same.  Charlie  Mace,  his  freckles  show¬ 
ing  strangely  yeUow  against  sudden  white,  ran 
hurriedly  from  the  side  of  Elsie  and  swiped  at 
the  work  elephant  i^nth  his  b'ollhook. 

“Get  back  there  you!”  he  commanded,  driv¬ 
ing  the  infuriated  denizen  of  the  Harris  me¬ 
nagerie  back  to  his  picket-piiL  “And  you, 
Freida — no  foolishness  now!” 

The  command  wasn’t  needed.  Freida  still 
sat,  seven  tons  of  astonished  sorrow.  As 
though  she  had  been  insulted  and  knew  it,  yet 
didn’t  have  the  heart  to  resent  the  fact.  A  su¬ 
preme  butting  where  it  hurt  most  had  done  its 
work.  The  momentary’  sang  /raid  of  her  de¬ 
meanor  had  vanished.  Now  she  was  thorough¬ 
ly  crushed,  and,  pachydermic  dignity  gone  to 
the  winds,  she  merely  sat  there,  hind  legs 
spraddled  awkwardly,  eyes  rolled  imtil  they 
were  more  white  than  iris,  trunk  upraised  at  a 
dolorous  angle — sat  and  squawked  until  Charlie 
hlace  poked  her  with  the  bullhook  and  told  her 
to  shut  up.  After  that,  blasting  her  private 
thoughts,  Freida  scrambled  slowly  to  her  feet 
and  waited  in  dolorous  fashion  until  Charlie 
Mace  had  driven  a  new  stake  for  Snyder  and  one 
for  herself,  at  a  safe  distance.  Whereupon  she 
submitted  to  chaining,  and  then,  trunk  limp, 
eyes  glazed  and  lifeless,  she  stood,  a  lady  in  dis¬ 
tress,  while  Snyder,  as  ungen  tlemanly  as  ever. 


weaved  at  his  picket-pin  and  roll^  his  piggy 
eyes  in  challenge  to  the  interloper  to  come  on 
and  get  wallopi^  again.  Charlie  Mace  broke 
a  bale  of  hay  and  threw  it  proudly  before  his 
pet. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  she  was  a  real  bull?”  he 
asked  triumphantly.  “See  how  she  didn’t 
fight  him?  Huh?  Freida  ain’t  that  kind — no 
mean  stuff  in  her.  She’s  a  good  girl,  ain’t  you 
Freida?”  and  he  patted  the  lifeless  trunk.  “A 
perfect  lady,  no  matter  where  you  put  her!” 

“Maybe  Snyder  hurt  her!”  said  the  girl,  pro¬ 
truding  herself  from  a  hasty  protection  behind 
the  lion  cage.  Charlie  Mace  sneered. 

“Who,  him?  Say,  Freida  could  lick  him  the 
best  day  he  ever  lived.  Look  at  her — she 
weighs  a  ton  more’n  he  does.  If  she’d  ever 
light  into  him — but  she  ain’t  built  that  way. 
Freida’s  a  gentle  bull,  and  she’ll  have  this  guy 
gentle  the  same  way  she  is.  That’s  Freida’s 
way.  Now  all  you  guys — ”  he  waved  an  arm 
toward  various  persons,  emerging  from  positions 
of  safety,  or  again  edging  under  the  sidewall, 
“clear  out  and  let  these  two  bulls  get  acquaint¬ 
ed.  Get  ’em  excited,  and  the  first  thing  we 
know,  there’ll  be  a  fight.  I  guess  that  means 
us  too,”  he  said  as  he  moved  to  the  side  of  the 
girl,  surveying  the  two  animals  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  “we’ll  just  leave  ’em  alone.  Ole  Snyde*- 
there,  he’s  calmed  down  a  lot.  Pretty  soon 
they’ll  be  thicker’n  fleas.” 

Whereupon,  as  an  obedient  show  population 
moved  onward  to  its  various  tasks,  thus  clear¬ 
ing  the  menagerie,  Charlie  Mace  took  Elsie 
Harris  by  the  arm  and  leading  the  way,  at  last 
came  to  a  halt  by  the  stake  and  chain  wagon, 
outside  the  tent.  The  tumult  of  the  various 
caged  animals  had  quieted  now;  once  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  two  fighting  elephants  had  lapsed, 
the  advent  of  Freida,  as  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned,  had  become  a  closed  incident.  Not  so 
for  the  lady  herself.  She  still  stood  disconso¬ 
late,  the  end  of  her  trunk  dragging  dolorously 
in  the  dust,  its  wave  no  longer  a  permanent 
affair.  Her  ears  drooped  too,  and  her  shoul¬ 
ders  slouched.  There  were  wrinkles  about  her 
mouth  and  a  baggy  looseness  under  her  eyes; 
Freida’s  attitude  was  very  much  indeed  like 
that  of  a  fat  woman  who  has  just  received  bad 
news.  WTiile  from  near  by,  Snyder  still  fussed 
and  grabbed  hay-dust  from  the  ground  and  blew 
it  in  clouds  about  him  and  otherwise  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  wasn’t  at  all  satisfied  with  his 
neighbor.  But  to  the  pair  out  by  the  stake  and 
chain  wagon,  these  things  were  not  apparent. 
There  was  no  more  trumpeting,  no  outburst  of 
battle,  and  the  silence  spoke  of  peace. 

“I  sure  was  awful  gl^  to  see  the  way  Freida 
acted,”  said  Charlie  Mace  boyishly  as  he  raised 
himself  to  the  wagon  tongue,  and  helped  the 
girl  to  a  position  beside  him.  “I  didn’t  want  to 
say  anything,  but  I’d  been  awful  worried  about 
that.  Because  if  Freida  started  anything. 
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then  that  would’ve  gummed  the  cards  ri^t. 
Snyder  mightn’t  have  gotten  over  it,  seeing  that 
this  is  his  home  and  everything.  But  this  way, 
it’s  fine.” 

Elsie  Harris  twisted  her  fingers,  one  hand  into 
the  other,  her  usual  buoyancy  gone. 

“Oh  gee,  Charlie,”  she  said,  “I’m  awful  glad. 
I  don’t  want  to  leave  the  circus.” 

“1  don’t  want  you  to,”  he  agreed  heartily. 
‘‘I  should  say  I  don’t.  Else.  1  want  you  to  ^ 
a  star..” 

The  girl  laughed  . 

“Oh,  1  don’t  care  so  much  whether  I’m  that 
or  not.  But,  gee,  I'd  like  to  be  something. 
You  know — amount  to  something  around  here. 
I  ain’t  ever  been  dile  to  yet,  just  take  tickets. 
Papa  gets  awful  mad  at  me.” 

Charlie  Mace  straightened. 

“He  ain’t  mean  to  you?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  that  way,  Charlie.  Praia’s 
awful  good.  But  his  heart’s  all  wrapped  up  in 
this  circus — it’s  all  he’s  ever  known.  And  1 
didn’t  used  to  like  it.” 

“Didn’t  you  used  to?”  asked  Charlie  Mace 
seriously.  The  girl  shook  her  head. 

“No,  1  never  did  like  it.  ’till  1  seen  you, 
Charlie.” 

“Oh  gee!" 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  did — you  know,  like 
it.  I’ve  been  a  kind  of  a  crazy  kid,  I 
guess.” 

“How  so?”  asked  Charlie  Mace  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  the  utter  impossibility  of  such 
a  thing.  Elsie  Harris  twisted  her  hands  again. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know;  just  every  way,  I  guess. 
Mama  always  made  such  a  fuss  over  me,  and 
wouldn’t  let  P^>a  train  me  for  a  horse  act  or 
anything  like  that  when  I  was  young  enough 
bemuse  she  was  afraid  I’d  get  hu^  and  I  guess 
that  sort  of  made  me  think  I  was  just  too  cute 
for  anything.  Oh,  it  wasn’t  Mama’s  fault,” 
she  added  hastily.  “It  was  just  me — every¬ 
body  aroutKl  the  show  babied  me,  because  I  was 
the  boss’s  kid.  So  1  just  grew  up  awful  spoiled, 
and  thought  I  was  so  pretty  and  everything, 
and  didn’t  think  the  circus  was  good  enough  for 
me.  I  wanted  to  go  in  the  movies,  and  that 
just  made  awful  mad.” 

“I  bet  you’d  be  good  in  the  movies,”  said 
Charlie  Mace  admirmgly.  The  sunlight  of  late 
afternoon  was  filtering  through  Elsie’s  yellow 
hair;  it  looked  exactly  like  light-colored  gold, 
thought  Charlie.  The  girl  forced  a  giggle. 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  in  the  movies  any  more,” 
came  finally.  “Tliey  had  a  contest  in  the  M<me 
Pan  Magazine  and  I  sent  in'my  picture.  Papa 
got  awful  mad  and  told  me  I  was  a  little  fool 
and  I  got  mad  at  him  for  saying  it,  and  we  had 
an  awful  time.  Then — ”  Elsie  confessed  it  in 
a  trailing  voice — “I  didn’t  win  anything.” 

“Them  things  are  all  fixed  anyway,”  scoffed 
Charlie. 


“Oh  well,  I  don’t  want  to  go  any  more.” 
Elsie  regarded  her  companion  shyly.  “Right 
after  that  movie  thing.  Mama  got  sick  and — 
well,  you  know.  That  left  Papa  awful  lonely 
and  I  was  kind  of  glad  I  haon’t  won  in  the  mov¬ 
ies.  So  I  thought  I’d  stay  awhile  until  I  could 
kam  to  be  a  stenographer  and  then  go  away 
and  work  somewhere,  because  I  just  knew  Papa 
was  always  thinking  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been  if  I  could  have  learned  something 
when  I  was  a  kid.  You  can’t  be  an  equestrienne 
or  anything  like  that  unless  you  start  young, 
aiKl  I  wasn’t  any  good  for  anything  except  tak¬ 
ing  tickets,  and  anybody  can  do  that.” 

“Not  like  you  do!”  said  Charlie. 

“Well,  it  ain’t  much  fun  anyway.”  Elsie 
swung  her  feet  and  clasped  her  hands.  “So  I 
was  just  studying  like  everything,  and  just 
hoping  for  the  time  when  I  could  get  away  and 
go  to  the  dty,  and  that’s  when  you  came  over 
to  the  show  that  time  and  spent  a  week  hoping 
CMd  Breen,  and  you  got  to  talking  to  me  about 
how  you  could  ^  up  an  act  where  I  could  be  in 
the  ring  with  the  elephants.  1  just  got  awful 
excited  about  that.” 

Charlie  Mace  straightened. 

“That  ain’t  all,”  he  said.  “Just  you  wait 
until  we  get  those  two  bulls  to  going  good.  It 
won’t  take  any  time  at  all  now,  either.  Of 
course,  Snyder,  he’s  got  a  lot  to  learn,  since  be 
ain’t  ever  been  a  performin’  elephant,  but 
that’ll  come — from  him  watchi^  Freida. 
Then  you’ll  see  how  it’ll  turn  out — you  there 
in  the  ring,  making  all  the  motions — ” 

“And  dressed  up  in  a  Roman  costume,”  said 
Elsie  excitedly. 

“That’d  be  swell,”  agreed  Charlie.  “With 
gold  braid  on  it  an’  everything.” 

“And  one  those  bands  ruround  my  head.” 

“You  don’t  tell  ’em  no  different.  It’ll  be 
swdL  You’ll  stand  out  in  front  an’  give  all  the 
conunands,  an’  get  up  on  Freida’s  leg  when  she 
raises  it — you  hold  on  to  a  strap  from  her  head, 
you  know — an’  everything  like  that.  While  the 
audience  don’t  see  me,  hardly  at  all,  hidden 
Hkp  I  am  behind  the  bulls,  givin’  them  their 
commrmds  with  the  bullhook;  they  just  think 
I’m  a  smt  of  a  helper.  Oh,  it’ll  be  swell.” 

Then  he  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  steps. 
Papa  Harris  was  a{:^MX>aching,  pulling  rather 
thoughtfully  at  his  trailing  mustache. 

“That  bull  of  yours  don't  act  over-happy,” 
he  said.  Charlie  Mace  shook  his  head  coduly. 

“Just  you  wait  till  they  get  acquainted,”  ite 
boasted.  “Just  you  wait  until  tomorrow.” 

But  on  the  morrow,  when  Charlie  Mace,  with 
Elsie  and  Papa  Harris  in  his  wake,  mvaded  the 
menagerie  tent  for  the  beginning  of  training, 
it  was  with  a  slight  feeling  of  misgiring.  Things 
didn’t  look  so  cheerful — especially  Freida. 

She  was  a  poor,  lonely  was  Freida.  with 
an  expression  in  her  eyes  like  one  who  had  seen 
better  days.  This  place,  as  a  new  abode,  was 
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anything  but  what  she  might  have  expected, 
while,  as  a  host,  her  boy-chum,  Mr.  Snyder, 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  fitst-class  rough¬ 
neck. 

Only  once  during  the  whole  night  had  Freida 
found  anything  resembling  peace;  that  had 
been  when  the  show  had  tom  down  and,  its 
shadowy  wagons  nimbling  through  the  stillness 
of  the  countryside,  had  moved  sdong  the  dusty 
roads  to  the  next  town,  there,  in  the  moonlight, 
to  set  up  a  temporary  shelter  for  the  menagerie 
and  turn  in  to  sleep.  Then  the  respite  had 
ended;  Freida  and  Snyder  had  been  put  side  by 
»de  again,  to  Snyder’s  disgust  and  a  lonely 
lady’s  misery. 

This  time  the  stakes  had  been  driven  nearer 
to  each  other  and  the  closer  association 
seemed  only  to  have  whetted  Snyder’s  spirit  of 
incivility.  In  the  long  hours  which  had  fol- 
lovred,  he  had  stolen  her  hay,  reached  uncere¬ 
moniously  into  her  water  barrel,  and,  Ming  his 
trunk  with  the  cold  liquid,  sprayed  it  in  chilling 
blasts  upon  a  shivering,  bulbous  object  of  mis¬ 
ery  who  longed  for  nothing  but  peace,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  that,  occupied  his  time  by  blasting  un¬ 
complimentary  remarks.  More  than  that, 
when  Freida,  in  a  restless  moment,  had  moved 
to  the  end  of  her  chain  and  slaimched  herself 
about  into  a  vulnerable  position,  Mr.  Synder  had 
rolled  his  eyes  in  the  graying  dawn,  raised  a 
hind  foot  and  swung  it  about  in  a  tremendous 
kick  which  had  caught  Freida  v^dth  a  force 
which  had  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  gentleman  into  whose  life  she  had  been  so 
imwittingly  cast.  No  lady,  elephant  or  other¬ 
wise,  likes  to  be  kicked.  It  had  taken  the  last 
atom  of  resistance  from  Freida;  after  that,  she 
had  wilted  like  a  seven-ton  violet;  this  being  a 
considerable  wilt. 

Charl'e  Mace  strove  not  to  notice  her  dejec¬ 
tion.  He  prated  gaily  of  what  was  about  to  be, 
and  remarked  again  upon  Freida’s  gentUity. 
After  that,  disdaining  entirely  the  fact  that 
Snyder  was  wiggling  his  eyes  and  curling  his 
tn^  in  a  manner  wholly  disagreeable,  he  led 
the  way  into  the  big  top  ring,  which  had  just 
been  h^hed,  and  stationed  his  two  spectators 
at  one  side. 

“Now,  we’ll  just  start  easy  with  ’em,’’  he 
said.  “Just  get  ’em  into  the  habit  of  goin’ 
around  the  ring  together.  You  see,’’  he  ex¬ 
plained,  as  Freida  settled  in  a  lump  and  Snyder 
occupied  his  idle  moments  by  blowing  dust 
clou^  at  her,  “I’ve  been  sort  of  preparing  her 
for  this.  I’ve  got  her  so  she  knows  just  what 
to  do.  All  right  now,  Snyder,”  he  commanded, 
edging  the  first  elephant  to  the  ring  bank,  “you 
stand  right  there,  ’till  I  give  you  the  signal  to 
start.  Now,  Freida,  ole  girl,  tails!” 

He  touched  her  with  the  bull-hook  and  she 
moved  a  step  forward,  suddenly  to  chirrup  and 
halt.  Charlie  Mace  poke<I  her  again. 


“C’mon,  ole  girl!  Tails!  C’mon,  you  know 
what  ‘tails’  means!” 

That  was  just  the  trouble — Freida  knew  only 
too  well.  She  also  knew  that  when  she  reached 
forward  with  her  trunk  to  grasp  the  caudal  ap¬ 
pendage  of  her  ur willing  companion,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  herself  upon  a  personal  basis,  that  Sny¬ 
der  would  assert  himself.  Freida  had  been  wd- 
loped.  Freida  had  been  butted.  Freida  had 
been  kicked  where  the  kicking  hurt  worse. 
Enough  was  enough. 

So  she  merely  stood  and  let  her  trunk  drag 
while  Snyder  reached  outside  the  ring  and 
gathered  in  what  grass  grew  there  and  Charlie 
Mace  became  emphatic.  At  last  spurred  by  a 
remark  from  Papa  Harris,  the  elephant  trainer 
seized  Freida  by  the  trunk,  yanked  her  into 
position  and  then  curled  that  trunk  about  the 
tail  of  the  other  elephant.  After  that  he 
jumped.  Snyder  had  bellowed  with  rage, 
whirled  viciously  and  slapped  the  iimocent  ele¬ 
phant  behind  him,  full  in  the  face.  When  they 
caught  Freida,  at  last,  she  was  behind  the  cook¬ 
house,  draped  with  half  the  big-top  sidewall¬ 
ing  which  she  had  taken  with  her  on  the  way 
out,  and  the  seat  of  a  wagon  hooked  gracefully 
over  one  ear  where  it  had  landed  in  the  turning 
over  of  the  vehicle  proper.  Charlie  Mace 
wiped  nervously  at  his  perspiring  forehead. 

“I  guess  maybe  he’d  just  better  leave  ’em 
together  awhile,”  he  said,  to  Elsie,  coming  tim¬ 
idly  into  speaking  distance,  “any  animal’s  got 
to  have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted.  Where’s 
your  father — I’ll  tell  him  we  won’t  try  ’em  out 
again  for  a  few  days — ” 

“He’s  gone  over  to  the  blacksmith  shop  to 
see  how  much  it’s  going  to  cost  to  fix  that 
wagon,”  she  exclaimed.  “Oh,  Charlie,  Papa’s 
awful  mad.” 

“I  won’t  bother  him  right  now.”  Again  a 
hand  wiped  at  that  perspiring  forehead.  “But 
don’t  you  worry,  Elsie.  Everything’s  going  to 
be  all  right.”  ' 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  Charlie.  I  get  awful 
afraid  of  ’em  when  they  fight  like  that.” 

“What?”  he  stared  at  her.  “With  me 
around?” 

“But  you  were  over  under  the  seats,”  said 
Elsie  innocently.  Charlie  Mace  didn’t  answer 
that  remark.  He  merely  took  Freida  by  the  ear 
and  by  pushing  and  pulling  and  cajoling,  got 
•  her  back  to  her  picket-pin  b^ide  Snyder  in  the 
menagerie.  Then,  he  seated  himself,  and  made 
cryptic  marks  in  the  dust  with  his  bullhook. 

It  wasn’t  the  last  time.  As  Charlie  had 
hinted  in  his  letter,  he  didn’t  know  all  there  was 
to  know  about  elephants.  A  great  mark  of  that 
lack  of  education  being  what  to  do  when  a  self¬ 
ish  elephant  sees  another  elephant  enter  his 
sphere — and,  like  a  dog  in  his  own  back  yard, 
objects  to  the  intrusion. 

“You  ole  fool!”  he  exclaimed  to  Freida  after 
a  second  attempt  had  ended  greatly  like  the 
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first,  “if  you  Jiad  any  spunk  to  you,  you’d  up 
and  knock  him  into  the  middle  of  next  week. 
You’re  bigger’n  he  is,  ain’t  you?”  he  asked  the 
mournful  pachyderm.  “You  ought  to  be  able  to 
pick  him  up  and  twist  him  into  knots — just  one 
session  of  that  an’  he’d  eat  out  of  your  hand. 
But  what  do  you  do?  Huh?  What  do  you  do? — 
you  stand  there  like  a  wet  dish-rag  and  take  his 
rough  stuff  without  hittin’  back  once!  You 
make  me  sick.” 

The  argument  accomplished  nothing.  In 
the  first  place,  all  that  Freida  got  out  of  it  was 
that  her  one  friend  in  the  world  was  scolding 
her  in  a  tone  which  couldn’t  be  mistaken.  So 
she  merely  allowed  her  face  to  become  more 
flabbily  resistless,  her  knees  to  bow  and  her 
trunk  to  drag  farther  in  the  dust.  From  his 
position  near  by  Snyder  reached  over  and  stole 
the  hay  which  Charlie  Mace  had  just  put  out  for 
her,  champing  upon  it  with  great  wavings  of  his 
trunk,  as  though  stolen  food  were  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy.  And  Freida,  as  usual,  let  him  do  it,  while 
Charlie  Mace  again  made  uncomplimentary  re¬ 
marks  and  moved  from  the  menagerie. 

A  LITTLE  of  Freida’s  mannerism  had  begun 
to  reflect  itself  in  him.  The  cocky  swing 
of  confidence  which  he  had  brought  to  the  Har¬ 
ris  World-Beater  Shows  had  largely  departed,  as 
well  as  his  cheery  greetings  and  his  general  chip¬ 
per  demeanor.  Charlie  had  been  the  recipient 
of  a  few  remarks,  from  such  persons  as  Bumps 
and  0^4  Breen,  about  upstarts  who  thought 
they  could  handle  elephants.  More  than  that, 
Charlie  Mace  had  made  a  few  remarks  to  him¬ 
self,  far  more  uncomplimentary  than  anything 
he  had  heard.  Then  he  had  swallowed  his 
pride,  and  brought  up  the  matter  casually  with 
Old  Breen,  asking  him  in  an  off-hand  manner  if 
he  had  ever  run  into  a  condition  such  as  this. 
And  Breen,  having  been  deposed  to  make  room 
for  the  new  elephant-trainer,  had  told  him  to 
go  jump  in  the  lake.  But  that  hadn’t  been  the 
final  blow.  It  had  come  from  Elsie. 

Not  that  she  had  said  a  word.  It  had  been 
what  she  hadn’t  said,  and  how  she  hadn’t 
looked,  and  what  she  hadn’t  done — on  the  last 
trial,  she  had  managed,  without  particularly 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact,  to  watch  the  vain 
attempts  at  elephant  amelioration  from  the 
safe  perspective  of  the  menagerie  tent.  Charlie 
had  guessed  as  easily  what  that  meant  as  he 
had  divined  that  Papa  Harris  was  not  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  when  he  had  asked  Charlie  whether 
Mr.  Botts  Banner  Shows  had  ever  been  in  an 
tsy’lum.  But  Charlie  had  striven  to  overlook  it. 

Just  as  he  was  now  striving  to  overlook  an 
even  greater  matter  as  he  came  from  the  me¬ 
nagerie  tent  and  observed  Elsie  Harris,  bent  over 
a  book  in  the  shade  of  the  stake  and  chain 
wagon.  She  had  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  and  a 
narrow  tablet,  ruled  with  pale  pink  lines,  upon 
which,  with  much  biting  of  W  tongue  and 
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screwing  up  of  her  countenance,  she  was  mak¬ 
ing  innumerable  lines  of  strange  characters, 
with  pothooks  and  dashes  and  twists  and  curli¬ 
cues.  He  strove  mightily  in  fact — but  failed. 

“What’re  you  doing?”  he  asked,  coming  from 
behind  her.  She  clmed  the  book  hastily. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  said  Elsie  Harris,  and  Charlie 
Mace  went''  back  to  the  elephant  line.  He 
yanked  savagely  at  Freida.  He  poked  with  as 
much  viciousness  at  the  surly  Snyder  as  he  sent 
them  ane^  to  the  ring. 

*  “You  two  are  going  to  start  workin’  together 
or  m  know  the  reason  why!”  he  barked.  “Now, 
get  in  there,  both  of  you,  and  I’ll  bust  the  day¬ 
light  out  of  the  one  that  tries  to  fool  with  me!” 

He  meant  it — but  he  didn’t  carry  it  out.  Be¬ 
cause,  at  the  first  outburst  from  Snyder,  Freida 
did  the  customary  thing,  striking  the  reserved 
seat  stands  in  her  flight  and  piling  them  into  a 
mess  whi(;h  the  workmen  did  not  succeed  in  un¬ 
tangling  imtil  long  after  the  usual  opening  time. 
When,  at  last,  the  crowd  did  ent«r,  a  very  dis¬ 
consolate  Charlie  Mace  sat  before  the  equally 
disconsolate  Freida.  He  had  just  come  from  a 
session  with  Papa  Harris,  in  which  the  show 
owner  had  acclaimed  a  championship.  It  had 
gone  to  Charlie  Mace  as  the  world’s  worst  ele¬ 
phant  trainer.  Nor  had  Elsie  aided  him  more, 
than  to  stand  in  the  offing  and  cry.  Viciously 
fiis  buUhook  scraped  the  earth;  as  viciously 
Charlie  Mace  resented  the  rank  injustice. 

“As  if  it  was  my  fault!”  he  seeUied,  “that  a 
fool  elephant’s  got  to  get  the  jimmies  and  be 
afraid  of  its  shadow.  How’d  I  know  she  was 
going  to  .  .  Then  he  looked  up.  “Hey, 
Buddy,”  he  said  hurriedly,  “don’t  feed  any  of 
that  stuff  to  this  elephant.” 

“Don’t  she  like  sugar-cane?”  asked  the  young 
man,  who,  one  arm  loaded  with  the  succulent 
plant,  had  poked  a  stalk  toward  Freida,  thus 
provoking  the  first  evidence  of  interest  since 
the  distressed  elephant  had  landed  in  her  new 
home.  Charlie  waved  him  away. 

“That’s  the  trouble.  She  likes  it  too  well. 
It  don’t  agree  with  her.  Give  it  to  that  bull 
over  there — I  don’t  care  how  sick  he  gets.” 

WTiereupon  a  new  grief  entered  the  life  of 
Freida.  A  poignant  grief — for  this  was  the 
first  of  a  belt  of  sugar-cane  towns,  and  in  the 
south  where  the  sugar-cane  grows;  it’s  quite  the 
thing  to  take  an  armful  to  the  circus  to  feed 
to  ^e  elephants.  Thus  the  cup  of  sorrow 
brimmed;  in  vain  did  Freida  bravely  summon 
herself  out  of  her  doldrums  with  the  sight  .of 
every  approaching  form.  In  vain  did  she  poke 
forth  her  trunk  in  pitiful  begging.  In  vain  did 
she  chirrup  and  roll  her  eyes.  Chmlie  was  always 
there,  to  wave  the  offerings  aside — while  Sny¬ 
der,  taking  all  comers,  champed  and  chewed 
and  threw  his  trunk  in  the  ur,  lifting  first  one 
foot  then  the  other  in  his  ecstatic  delict,  while 
his  eyes  rolled  and  the  sugar-cane  juice  ran 
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REMEMBER  best  my 
mother’s  shining  red  hair. 
She  ran  away  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old  and  my 
father  died  a  little  while 
afterward.  Then  my  Uncle 
Fred  came  and  took  me  home 
to  live  with  him  and  Aunt  Ella  in  Carversville, 
Indiana.  He  was  president  of  the  baseball  club 
there  and  gave  me  a  job  selling  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacations.  But  I  had  always 
liked  playing  ball — somehow  it  all  came  natu¬ 
rally  to  me — and  in  a  little  while  the  men  let 
me  throw  to  them  in  batting  practice.  Rube 
Walling  was  pitching  for  the  team  then,  and 
George  Nelson  was  covering  first  base.  All  the 
time,  though,  I  kept  wondering  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  my  mother.  I  asked  Uncle  Fred  once. 
“Don’t  you  know?”  he  said  gruffly.  I  replied 
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that  I  didn’t.  “Then  the  best  thing  for  you  is 
not  to  ask.”  I  never  spoke  to  him  about  her 
again,  but  some  day  I  meant  to  find  her. 

When  I  was  seventeen  George  Nelson  put  me 
in  as  shortstop,  and  I  made  out  pretty  well  un¬ 
til  the  fourth  season,  when  I  broke  my  leg 
sliding  to  bases.  About  that  time,  though,  while 
I  was  laid  up,  a  man  named  Ben  Green  began 
coming  to  the  house.  He  was  with’  the  Beals 
&  Bundy  Circus  and  somehow  seemed  to 
know  all  about  my  folks.  I  was  thinking  all 
the  time  that  I’d  have  to  travel  around  if  I  ever 
hoped  to  find  my  mother.  Without  telling 
Ben  Green  what  I  planned,  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  get  me  a  job  with  the  circus.  Later, 
after  my  leg  was  well  again,  he  got  me  a  job 
driving  Mr.  Bundy’s  car.  I  made  some 
mighty  good  friends  with  the  outfit:  Buffalo 
Gray  was  publicity  man  and  Shavings  Wilson 
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was  one  of  the  most  famous  clowns  in  the 
country.  It  wasn’t  long,  though,  before  I 
found  out  what  Ben  Green  did  for  a  living:  he 
was  a  thief.  I  learned  some  things  about  Mr. 
Bundy,  too,  but  I  knew  enough  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut.  I  did  some  thinking,  just  the  same. 

This  month  s  instalment 

IN  A  few  days  my  life  settled  down  into  a 
routine.  I  washed  the  car  ’most  every 
morning,  in  one  garage  or  another,  and  brushed 
it  outside,  and  tinkered  around  the  motor.  It 
was  only  now  and  then  that  I  had  to  drive  at 
night.  The  boss  was  pretty  busy.  And  he  had 
to  mix  around  a  lot,  with  politicians  entertain¬ 
ing  him  in  the  different  cities  and  things  like 
that.  He  surely  was  a  force,  that  man.  Almost 
always  he  was  good  humored  enough.  Half  the 
time,  if  you  didn’t  know  him  pretty  well,  you’d 


hardly  have  thought  he  was  working.  But  I 
soon  learned  that  all  the  problems  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  went  straight  up  to  him  and  he  decided 
every  one  of  them  in  about  half  a  minute, 
always  in  that  easy,  offhand  way  but  with 
plenty  of  snap  behind  it.  Buffalo  always  said 
he* was  the  best  showman  since  Bamum.  He 
had  some  of  that  old  bird’s  tricks,  at  that.  He 
could  get  up  on  his  feet  in  front  of  a  Rotary 
Club  or  a  Kiwanis  Club  and  give  them  a  first- 
rate  talk.  He  had  personality.  I’ve  known 
him  to  go  right  into  a  pulpit,  on  a  Sunday  night, 
and  preach  a  sermon  about  the  importance  of 
clean,  healthy  recreation  and  the  educational 
value  of  a  menagerie.  Oh,  he  was  good. 

There’s  a  go^  deal  I  could  say  about  this 
business  of  Miss  Melrose,  but  I’m  not  going  to 
do  it.  What’s  the  good?  I  wasn’t  hardboiled 
like  Buff  Gray  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  circus 
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crowd.  The  plain  fact  is,  it  made  me  blue.  Oh, 
there’s  enough  I  could  tell.  You  see,  I  began 
to  find  out  Uiat  she  was  pretty  lonely,  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  she  was  making  a  quiet  kind 
of  play  at  me.  I  had  to  drive  her  so  much. 
.\nd  I  was  lonely,  too.  But  I  was  set  against 
her,  in  an  excit^  sort  of  way.  Even  the  day 
I  drove  her  to  Hartford  from  .\Ibany,  and  she 
came  up  and  rode  in  the  front  seat  with  me  and 
bought  me  waffles  at  a  tea-house  in  the  country 
I  hated  it.  I  had  to  fi^t  to  keep  from  saying 
something  rude.  I  kqjt  thinking  of  t'y 
mother.  I  thought  about  Mr.  Bundy,  too,  and 
how  he  trusted  me.  It  didn’t  seem  to  matter 
that  he  was  hard  as  nails  in  his  own  life.  The 
point  was.  he  trusted  me.  That  night,  at  the 
notd  in  Hartford,  she  sent  a  lovely  picture  of 
hetsdf  aroimd  to  my  room.  It  was  in  costume. 
She  had  been  in  some  musical  show.  I  was 
scared  about  it  and  hid  the  picture  in  my  suit¬ 
case. 

The  boss  came  to  the  hotel  in  the  morning  and 
looked  me  up. 

“Sandy,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  take  Miss 
Melrose  over  to  the  depot  for  the  eleven 
o’clock  train  to  New  York.  Wait  there  until 
eleven-twenty-three  for  Mrs.  Bundy  and  my 
daughter.  They  are  coming  up  from  New 
York.  You’d  better  stay  ri^t  with  the  car. 
They’ll  find  you.” 

He  brought  her  out  to  the  car  himself,  and 
she  just  nodded  to  me  and  said,  “Good  morn¬ 
ing.”  ••Vt  the  depot,  though,  right  in  front  of 
the  red  cap  man.  she  leaned  cl^  to  me  and 
said,  “Did  you  like  my  picture.  Sandy?”  I  said 
yes.  and  then  felt  myself  turning  red.  And 
then  she  had  to  hurry  to  the  train. 

Mrs.  Bundy  was  a  fine  looking  woman  but 
pretty  firm  and  sure  of  hefrself.  The  daughter 
was  a  mighty  attractive  girl  of  about  sixteen. 
The  mother  said,  “You’re  Sandy,  I  suppose?” 
I  said  yes.  and  made  a  point  of  showing  that  I 
knew  all  the  tricks  of  a  city  chauffeur  in  helping 
them  into  the  car  and  putting  the  lap  robe  over 
them.  I  was  still  pretty  upset,  but  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  wouldn’t  show  it.  Not  for  a 
million  dollars.  I  was  wondering  how  the  boss 
would  act  when  he  met  them.  But  I  needn’t 
have  worried,  for  he  didn’t  bat  an  eye.  He 
kissed  them  both  and  took  them  right  up  to 
their  suite.  And  he  just  took  it  for  granted  I 
wouldn’t  peep.  He  ffldn’t  so  much  as  warn  me 
to  be  careful.  Just  took  everything  for  granted. 
It  was  the  same  way  out  at  the  lot  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Everybody  was  awfully  polite  and 
danced  around  for  them.  I  thought  a  lot  of 
things  as  I  watched  Buffalo  Gray  sowing  them 
around.  The  family  stayed  over  night,  and  so 
did  he.  Then  the  next  day  we  took  them  back 
to  the  depot  and  I  drove  him  up  to  Spring- 
field  to  catch  up  with  the  show. 
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the  evening  show  was  on,  Ben  Green  would 
stroll  around  and  sit  with  me  in  the  car.  Buffalo 
was  pretty  good  fun.  He  always  had  stories  to 
tell.  You  see,  that  fellow  just  naturally  loi-ed 
to  talk.  He  was  fond  of  everybody,  right 
away,  that  would  listen  to  him.  But  was 
drinking  a  good  deal,  bootleg  stuff  that  he 
picked  up  ’most  everywhere  we  went.  Just 
quietly  stewing  in  it.  And  I  thought,  from 
things  he  said,  that  he  was  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  losing  his  job.  For  there  wasn’t  much 
drinking  with  the  show.  The  acrobats  couldn’t, 
of  course,  and  neither  could  the  animal  men. 
It  was  pretty  much  all  business  there  on  the 
lot. 

I  LIKED  Jack  Wilson  best.  I  used  to  slip  in 
pretty  regularly  at  nine -thirty  to  see  his 
feature  act  on  the  stage.  By  this  time  the 
circus  crowd  all  knew  me,  and  I  could  wander 
in  anywhere  without  being  questioned.  .\nd 
after  he  was  dressed  he’d  come  and  sit  in  the 
car  with  Roddy.  One  night  when  the  boss  was 
up  in  Boston  he  and  I  talked  until  all  hours 
there  in  the  car.  He  was  telling  me  in  his 
thoughtful  way  how  he  studied  up  his  acts.  I 
began  to  see  more  dearly  then  what  Buffalo 
meant  in  calling  him  a  great  artist.  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  was  more  serious  and  careful 
about  his  work.  And  him  a  clown!  It  seemed 
funny.  But  it  was  interesting.  W’e  drifted 
after  that  into  talking  baseball.  You  know 
how’  it  is.  A  ball  player,  a  real  one  who  loves 
the  game  as  all  the  real  ones  do,  will  talk  until 
he  dies.  And  then  we  got  somehow  into  per¬ 
sonal  talk,  I  don’t  remember  just  how.  .Any¬ 
way,  before  I  knew  it  I  was  telling  him  about 
my  mother  and  how  I  remembered  her  and  how 
I  just  had  to  hunt  for  her,  one  place  or  another, 
until  I  found  her.  It  was  funny,  when  you  stop 
to  think,  that  I  should  have  done  that.  There 
wasn’t  anybody  else  connected  with  the  show 
that  I  would  have  told.  But  Jack  made  you 
feel  that  he  was  a  friend. 

.And  after  that  he  came  back  at  me  in  a  way 
I  shall  never  forget,  in  the  light  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  afterward.  He  said,  “I’ve  got  a  mighty 
interesting  story,  too.  Been  living  through  it 
for  six  years  now.  What  do  you  think  of  this?” 
.And  he  got  out  one  of  those  leather  folders  you 
carry’  photographs  in.  He  kept  it  in  the  inside 
left-hand  pocket  of  his  coat,  right  over  his 
heart;  I  couldn’t  help  noticing  that  —  and 
showed  me  the  picture  of  a  very  pretty  girl,  a 
young  girl,  with  her  hair  tied  with  a  bow  at  the 
back  of  her  neck. 

“She  was  fifteen  when  that  was  taken,”  he 
said.  “We’re  going  to  be  married  next  June, 
on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  We’ve  got  it  all 
planned.  I’m  having  an  addition  built  now 
on  my  little  farmhouse.  And  I’m  doing  the 


I  made  a  point  of  seeing  all  I  could  of  Buffalo  garage  over.  You  see,  Sandy,  I  found  her 

and  Jack  lATlson.  And  once  in  a  while,  when  when  she  was  only  eleven.  I  used  to  knock 
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around  some  in  those  days.  You  know  how 
a  fellow  will  now  and  then.  Her  mother  ran  a 
roadhouse  in  New  York  State,  outside  of 
Albany.  It  was  no  place  for  a  niqe  kid.  She’s 
a  wonderful  kid,  Sandy.  Well,  they  had  a 
pretty  bad  mix-up  there  one  night,  and  her 
mother  was  shot.  Perhaps  you  saw  something 
about  it  in  the  papers.  .A  State  senator  was 
mixed  up  in  it,  and  some  theatrical  men.  She 
was  a  Mrs.  Waterson.  There  was  quite  a  row 
at  the  time.” 

“No,  Jack,”  said  I.  “I  haven’t  heard  of  it. 
But  I  didn’t  know  much  of  what  was  going  on 
down  east  here.” 

“No,  I  suppose  you  didn’t.  Well,  as  soon  as 
I  read  about  it  I  got  to  thinking  about  the  kid. 
Finally  I  went  up  there.  Some  neighbors  were 
taking  care  of  her.  Making  her  work  for  her 
keep.  She  was  very  unhappy.  Just  a  lone¬ 
some  little  kid,  you  know,  without  any  folks.  I 
didn’t  have  any  family,  or  anybody  dependent 
on  me,  so  I  took  her  over.  The  kid.  Put  her 
in  a  good  boarding  school,  and  arranged  with 
the  woman  that  ran  the  school  to  give  her  a 
decent  home  summers.  She’s  in  a  finishing 
school  now  in  New  Jersey.  This  next  year’s 
her  last.  I  kept  getting  fonder  and  fonder  of 
her.  You  know,  paying  the  bills,  and  all  the 
time  having  wonderful  kid  letters  from  her. 
Finally,  last  March,  when  the  show  was  in 
Brooklyn,  I  went  to  the  school  to  see  her.  I 
felt  pretty  awkward  at  that,  going  into  that 
school  place.  We  talked  it  all  over  there.  She 
was  ’most  seventeen,  and  really  a  grown-up  girl 
in  her  feelings.  I  told  her  how  I  was  alone  in 
the  world,  and  just  had  to  have  some  one  to 
take  care  of  besides  my  dog,  and  that  if  she’d 
say  the  word.  I’d  just  go  on  taking  care  of  her 
always.  Well,  would  you  believe  it,  she  said 
yes.  She  writes,  me  every  week.  You  see,  she 
has  always  felt  almost  too  grateful  to  me.” 
He  took  out  a  thick  bunch  of  letters  from  that 
same  pocket.  “Here’s  sortie  of  them.  She’s 
mighty  happy  about  the  plans.  I  tell  you, 
Sandy,  she’s  a  wonderful  kid.  I’ve  got  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars  saved  up  in  bonds  in  a 
trust  company  in  New  York,  and  I  own  my 
place  outright.  And  with  the  salary'  I  get  now 
it’ll  be  easy  to  save  up  a  lot  more.  She’s  wild 
about  traveling  with  me  after  we’re  married 
anil  living  on  the  farm  summers.  What  do 
you  think,  Sandy,  am  I  too  old  to  marry  a  kid 
of  eighteen?  I’m  thirty-six.” 

“I  don’t  see  why,”  said  I. 

“Neither  do  I.  And  I’m  going  to  try  to 
make  her  happy.  I  don’t  think  about  anything 
else  much  when  I’m  alone.  .Anyway,  we’re 
going  to  try  it.  I’ve  made  a  will,  down  there 
with  the  trust  company,  leaving  everything  to 
her  whatever  happens.  She  knows  about  that. 
She  thinks  I’m  too  gocnl  to  her.  But  a  fellow 
has  to  take  care  of  somebody.  A’ou  see,  Sandy, 
this  is  a  pretty  jazzy  country'.  .A  fellow  can’t 


bat  around  as  much  as  I  have  without  seeing 
that.” 

“I’ve  seen  it,  too.” 

“And  when  you’re  as  old  as  I  am  you’ll  find  a 
lot  of  the  time  that  you  want  to  turn  away 
from  the  whole  crazy  mess  to  something  you 
can  believe  in.  Raise  a  family,  you  know. 
Just  turn  back  to  something  simple  and  real. 
Damn  it,  a  fellow  has  to  have  something  he  can 
hang  on  to.  Something  solid.  I  never  was 
much  on  religion  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I 
tell  you,  you’ve  got  to  find  something.” 

I  asked  him  then — the  question  that  had 
been  right  on  the  end  of  my  tongue  for  weeks: 
“Where  is  your  farm.  Jack?” 

“Near  Little  River — out  on  Long  Island.” 

“Is  that  your  town?  Where  you  get  your 
mail.  I  mean?” 

“Yes,  Little  River.  You  must  come  out  and 
see  the  place,  Sandy.  It’s  plain.  I’m  a  plain 
fellow.  But  it’s  comfortable.  I  always  hop 
out  there  the  miqute  the  show  season  is  over. 
Even  if  I  have  a  good  vaudeville  offer  for  the 
winter,  I  figure  on  a  few  weeks  there  at  home. 
Why  don’t  you  come  with  me  when  we  close?” 

“I’ll  do  that,  Jack,”  said  I. 

I’V’E  noticed  that  once  queer  things  begin 
happening  in  your  life,  they  come  along  fast 
for  a  while.  Of  course  we  all  know  the  old  say¬ 
ings  that  troubles  never  come  singly  and  it 
never  rains  but  it  pours.  It’s  almost  alway's 
that  way  in  baseball.  Usually  a  team  is  ^l 
hitting  at  once  or  else  for  a  while  none  of  them 
can  hit  anything.  If  an  accident  happens  some 
more  are  sure  to  follow  quick.  Within  two 
weeks  of  the  time  I  broke  my  leg  a  third  of  the 
Carvers\'ille  club  were  hobbling  around  with 
Charley  horses  and  strains  and  the  pitchers 
turned  up  with  lame  arms  or  attacks  of  boils. 
Well,  this  was  one  of  those  times  in  my  life.  Not 
that  I  was  hit  so  hard  personally,  but  things  be¬ 
gan  to  happen,  things  that  I  felt.  It  began 
with  that  uncomfortable  business  of  Miss  Mel¬ 
rose.  There  wasn’t  a  day  that  she  didn’t  give 
me  a  look  or  say  some  quiet  little  thing  that 
bothered  me.  I  was  expecting  every  hour  that 
the  Boss  would  see  something,  and  begin  sus¬ 
pecting  me.  I  was  sure  I  wouldn’t  last  long. 
Here  I  was.  guilty  of  absolutely  nothing.  I 
mean  I’d  fought  it.  The  truth  is  that  situation 
disheartened  me.  You  know  what  I  mean.  I 
was  afraid  I’d  lose  what  was  left  of  my  faith  in 
folks.  But  still  I  felt  guilty  as  hell.  If  any¬ 
body  spoke  quickly  I  jumped.  I  schemed  to 
protect  myself.  I  hung  on  to  the  men,  planned 
to  keep  them  with  me,  made  talk,  everything. 

The  show  was  to  play  a  week  in  Boston.  The 
trains  pulled  out  early  in  the  morning,  Sunday, 
so  the  canvas  could  go  up  during  the  day',  and 
the  whole  outfit  could  have  a  rest  up  to  the  time 
of  the  parade  Monday  noon.  I  drove  the  Boss 
and  Miss  Melrose  up  Sunday  afternoon  to  one 
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of  the  swell  hotels.  She  went  right  in,  but  the 
Boss  met  a  couple  of  men  he  knew  standing  in 
front  of  the  hotel  and  he  talked  with  them. 
They  were  the  sort  of  men  I  was  used  to  seeing 
him  with  in  most  of  the  cities,  both  more  or  less 
middle-aged,  one,  whose  name  was  Kem,  a  big 
fellow  wnth  a  lot  of  nose  and  an  expensive  cigar 
in  his  face  all  the  time,  the  other  a  thin  feUow 
of  the  name  of  McGlone.  Td  guess  they  w’ere 
both  politicians.  Well,  they  kidded  a  while  in 
a  good-natured  way,  and  then  something  was 
said  about  a  party.  The  Boss' said  “You’re 
on!’’  And  then  Kem  winked  and  asked  the 
Boss  if  he  thought  he  could  get  away.  He  said, 
“Sure  I  can,’’  and  all  of  them  laughed.  I  couldn’t 
help  hearing  most  of  what  was  said.  Of  course 
I  sat  there  like  a  clothes-dummy  and  didn’t  let 
myself  show  any  interest,  but  I  was  thinking  all 
the  time  how  simple  rich  people  are  about 
letting  the  people  that  work  for  them  see  their 
weaknesses.  They  don’t  seem  to  stop  to  think 
that  a  chauffeur  is  a  pretty  human  critter  with 
ears  and  ey'es  in  his  head  and  opinions  of  his  owm. 
It’s  a  fact.  They  don’t.  Women  especially. 
They  just  take  you  as  part  of  the  scenery. 
You  might  as  w-ell  be  a  horse  for  all  they  know. 
And  my  word,  the  things  I’ve  heard  chaufifeurs 
tell  when  a  bunch  of  them  get  to  talking,  late  at 
night  in  some  garage  or  other!  Some  of  those 
fine  birds  would  shake  in  their  shoes  if  they 
could  hear  a  little  of  that  chatter.  You  see, 
most  of  them,  the  chauffeurs,  I  mean,  only  put 
on  that  quiet  front  while  their  employers  are 
around.  They  know  it  pays.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  on  the  make.  TTiey  shake  down  the 
garage  and  supply  men.  They  even  collect  a 
percentage  out  of  the  cost  of  a  single  night’s 
storage.  Oh,  it’s  quite  a  game!  All  you  have  to 
do  is  keep  a  straight  face  and  then  look  out  for 
yourself. 

It  was  about  half-past  six  by  this  time,  the 
Boss  went  back  to  the  hotel  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  Kem  and  McGlone  stood  there  right  at  my 
elbow  talking  over  which  of  a  lot  of  roadhouses 
they’d  introduce  him  to.  Then  finally  they 
agreed  on  one  somewhere  up  north  of  the  city. 
TTien  the  Boss  came  out,  lighting  a  cigar,  and 
they  directed  me  to  a  smaller  hotel  under  an 
devated  road  there  on  a  side  street.  A  little 
after  seven  they  came  out  of  that  place  with 
three  girls.  Young  girls  they  were,  and  awfully 
pretty.  I  figured  from  the  look  on  the  faces  of 
the  men  and  the  way  the  girls  laughed,  that 
they’d  had  a  drink  or  two.  They  aB  crowded 
into  the  car.  McGlone  took  one  of  the  folding 
seats  and  pushed  back  the  glass  slide  so  he  could 
tell  me  where  to  drive.  We  went  out  across 
the  city  and  throu^  places  they  saw,  and  said 
were  Somerville,  Malden  and  Everett,  and  then 
for  a  long  distance  on  a  highway  through  the 
country. 

Findly  we  pulled  into  the  yard  of  a  road¬ 
house  that  was  set  off  in  some  woods  quite  a 


little  way  off  the  main  road.  It  had  a  big 
glassed-in  porch  around  it.  All  the  curtains 
were  drawn  but  you  could  see  cracks  of  light 
around  the  ssnndows,  and  when  I  shut  off  the 
motor  I  could  hear  an  orchestra.  After  they 
had  gone  in  I  backed  the  car  in  with  a  lot  of 
others  that  were  waiting  there  and  sat  thinking. 
All  the  time  I  could  see  Aunt  Ella  as  she  had 
looked  that  last  couple  of  years  in  her  wheel 
chair  with  her  fingers  all  twisted  up  and  that 
sick,  tired  look  on  her  face.  She  never  com¬ 
plained  but  you  couldn’t  help  knowing  that  she 
suffered  all  the  time.  I  thought  about  Uncle 
Fred  too.  I  felt  pretty  blue  about  the  whole 
business,  and  had  been  thinking  a  lot,  especially 
since  the  puzzling  mix-up  with  Miss  Melrose, 
that  playing  ball  was  a  damn  sight  healthier. 
But  as  it  stood,  I  couldn’t  play  ball,  regular 
ball,  anywhere  in  America  except  back  at 
Carversv^e.  I  was  certainly  getting  pretty 
well  fed  up  with  being  a  chauffeur.  .\t  least  in 
this  sporting  crowd.  It  went  against  the  grain. 
You  see,  those  years  of  careful  training  and  the 
habits  I  had  formed,  and  George  Nelson’s 
steady  influence  felt  more  like  my  kind  of 
thing.  I  even  fell  to  wondering  why  on  earth  1 
had  gone  chasing  off  around  the  country  in  that 
crazy,  restless  way.  And  then  those  old  pic¬ 
tures  of  my  mother  came  back.  They  always 
did  when  I  was  blue.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  pick  up  a  job  driving  for  a  decent  quiet, 
family  in  a  suburb  of  New  York.  That  would 
be  better.  And  there’s  a  chance  to  hunt 
around  the  city. 

IT  WAS  a  rough  night.  I  waited  until  three. 

When  they  came  out  they  were  all  drunk 
And  all  the  way  back  I  was  thinking.  Just 
thinking.  The  street  in  front  of  the  hotel  was 
j)erfectly  still.  Even  the  trolleys  weren’t  run¬ 
ning,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  One  man  stood  at 
the  curb  in  front  of  the  entrance.  At  first  I 
thought  it  must  be  a  doorman,  but  when  I 
pulled  up  beside  him  I  saw  it  was  Buffalo,  with 
his  hat  pulled  down  and  his  coat  collar  turned 
up  against  the  chQl  of  the  early  morning  air 
and  a  very  white  face. 

He  came  right  up  to  me  and  asked:  “Is  he 
drunk?’’ 

I  nodded. 

He  didn’t  say  anything  more  then,  but  helped 
me  lift  the  Boss  out  and  get  him  into  the 
hotel.  Then  he  got  in  beside  me  on  the 
driver’s  seat. 

“Are  we  going  to  the  lot?’’  I  asked. 

“Drive  to  the  train,”  he  said,“and  step  on  it.” 
I’m  not  given  to  asking  questions,  so  I  just 
drove  along.  It  was  plain  enough  that  some¬ 
thing  serious  was  in  the  wind.  I  was  beginning 
to  think  it  quite  a  night.  Buffalo  just  couldn’t 
talk.  I  could  see  that.  He  lit  a  cigarct  and 
threw  it  away,  and  then  lit  another.  His  hands 
were  shaking.  I  pulled  in  as  near  as  I  could 
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get  to  the  train,  and  we  hurried  over  to  the 
siding  where  the  sleeping  cars  were. 

Then,  while  we  were  stumbling  over  that 
way,  Buffalo  said,  in  a  choking  voice — 

“Shavings  has  killed  himself.”*. 

I  stopped  dead.  I  think  I  grabbed  his  arm. 

“Oh,  no.  Buff.”  It  was  all  I  could  say. 

“Yes.  I  found  him.” 

We  climbed  up  into  the  car.  “Here,”  he  said, 
“in  the  washroom.”  It  was  curious  to  find  the 
car  all  quiet.  I  could  even  hear  snores. 

“Just  about  an  hour  ago,”  said  Buff,  in  that 
shaky,  husky  voice,  holding  me  a  minute  in  the 
passage  outside  the  washroom.  “I  heard  a 
shot.  It  woke  me  up.  At  first  I  thought  it 
must  be  a  truck  back-firing  and  rolled  over  to 
go  to  sleep  again.  But  I  began  thinking  it 
over,  and  then  got  up  and  looked  around  and 
found  him.  He  was  gone  then.  Went  right 
away.  I  didn’t  see  any  good  in  waking  every¬ 
body.  Went  and  routed  out  the  doctor.” 

We  went  in  then.  Poor  old  Jack  lay  on  the 
floor,  just  as  he  had  fallen,  kind  of  crumpled 
up.  The  revolver  was  still  in  his  hand.  There 
was  a  pool  of  blood  by  his  head.  Dr.  Simorski 
was  sitting  very  quietly  on  the  long  leather  seat, 
and  the  colored  porter  stood  by  the  window 
showing  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  us,  the  doctor  said,  “I’ve  sent  Harry 
Morton  to  call  the  authorities.  We  won’t 
touch  anything  until  they  come.”  Harry  was 
one  of  the  press  crowd  with  the  show. 

I  can’t  tell  how  I  felt.  It  just  hit  me.  There 
wasn’t  a  soberer,  finer  fellow  in  the  world  than 
Jack  Wilson.  Outside  of  George  Nelson  he 
was  the  best  friend  I  had. 

I  saw  a  couple  of  papers  lying  by  him  on  the 
floor  that  looked  like  letters  and  right  away  I 
knew  it  must  be  something  his  girl  had  done. 

Then  I  heard  a  low  whine  back  in  the  car. 
Roddy  always  slept  wdth  Jack. 

“The  dog  is  tied  up  in  the  berth,”  said 
Buffalo. 

They  don’t  have  coroners  in  Boston.  But 
a  doctor  came  that  they  call  a  medical 
examiner.  He  was  a  stocky  man  with  a  keen 
interesting  face  and  bushy  hair  like  the  pictures 
of  Paderewski.  He  knew  his  job.  Within  ten 
minutes  he  had  the  whole  story.  He  read  the 
two  notes  on  the  floor  and  handed  them  to  us. 
Buffalo  read  them  first,  while  the  examiner 
went  on  with  his  work,  and  then  without  a 
word  handed  them  to  me.  The  first  was  from 
the  girl,  written  on  a  sheet  of  plain  paper  with¬ 
out  any  hotel  or  address  or  date. 

“Dear  Jack,”  it  said,  “I’ve  met  the  man  I 
love  and  have  gone  away  with  him.  I  couldn’t 
help  it.  He  is  in  vaudeville,  and  I’m  going  to 
work  with  him  in  his  act.  I’m  going  to  save 
up  until  I  can  pay  back  all  the  wonderful  things 
you’ve  done  for  me.  Please  try  to  forgive  me, 
if  you  can.  And  then  forget  me.  I  guess  I 


never  was  the  kind  of  a  girl  you  thought.” 

“Postmarked  Baltimore,”  said  Buffalo,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  envelope. 

The  other  note  Jack  had  written  himself  with 
a  pencil.  It  was  a  little  hard  to  read  because  he 
didn’t  write  very  well.  This  is  all  he  wrote — 

“To  Sandy  and  Buff,  well  boys,  it’s  all  over,  I 
can’t  keep  it  up  alone.  I  did  what  I  could,  and  it 
isn’t  enough.  The  Gibraltar  Trust  Company  in 
New  York  has  got  my  will.  Tell  them  it  goes,  every 
word.  Everything  to  the  little  girl,  as  soon  as  they 
can  find  her.  She  couldn’t  help  herself  never  in  the 
world.  About  the  rest  of  my  things,  I  mean  the 
little  things  I’ve  got  here  with  the  show,  I  want  you 
two  boys  to  divide  them  up,  anything  you  want  4nd 
perhaps  give  a  few  little  things  to  my  friends  for 
keepsakes,  if  they  want  to  have  them,  to  help  re¬ 
member  that  old  Shavings  did  make  the  kids  Laugh 
while  he  was  doing  his  act  and  I  want  Sandy  to  have 
Roddy,  because  I  know  he’ll  take  good  care  of  the 
pup.  You’ll  find  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  my 
pocket;  that  ought  to  be  enough  to  bury  me. 
There  isn’t  anything  else  that  I  can — ” 

That  was  all.  It  occurred  to  me  that  he 
must  have  written  it  right  there  in  the  wash¬ 
room.  Yes,  he  had,  for  when  I  looked  around 
I  saw  a  pencil  lying  on  the  floor  under  one  of  the 
wash  basins.  And  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  a 
story  magazine  that  was  lying  on  the  seat  and 
held  it  up  to  the  light,  and  I  could  see  the  marks 
that  the  pencil  made  through  the  paper.  He 
must  have  sat  right  there  and  used  the  maga¬ 
zine  to  write  on. 

I  couldn’t  stay  in  there  any  longer.  Roddy 
was  whining  again,  very  softly.  He  was  a 
wonderful  dog.  I  think  he  knew  that  he 
mustn’t  disturb  the  people  that  were  sleeping  in 
the  car.  He  wanted  Jack  to  come  back  to  the 
berth.  He  was  that  way,  you  know — Airedales 
are.  Jack  used  to  have  to  tie  him  in  the  dress¬ 
ing  tent  while  he  was  doing  his  act,  and  Roddy 
always  whimpered  kind  of  quietly  until  he  came 
back.  I  just  slipped  out  of  the  washroom.  I 
don’t  know  when  I’ve  felt  so  miserable,  so 
solemn  and  hushed.  I  went  up  through  the 
aisle  to  Jack’s  berth.  They  were  still  snoring, 
some  of  those  sleepy  folks,  behind  the  curtains. 
I  put  my  head  in  the  berth  and  Roddy  stopped 
his  whimpering  and  looked  at  me  through  the 
tangle  of  silky  gray-brown  hair,  that  hung  down 
in  front  of  his  eyes,  and  wagged  his  tail  kind  of 
hesitatingly  as  if  he  wasn’t  quite  sure  what  it 
meant,  my  being  there  in  the  night.  I  got  in 
with  him  then  and  took  him  into  my  arms  and 
told  him  that  he  was  my  dog  now,  and  that  he 
was  going  everywhere  I  went,  no  matter  where, 
and  that  I’d  always  take  care  of  him.  He 
wagged  his  tail  more  and  shoved  his  head  imder 
my  hand  for  me  to  rub  his  ears  and  even  licked 
my  cheek,  but  all  the  time  had  an  ear  cocked 
for  the  sound  of  Jack’s  step  in  the  aisle  that  he 
was  never  going  to  hear  again.  I  told  him  that, 
and  then  I  just  broke  down  like  a  kid.  I 
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couldn’t  help  it.  I’d  never  been  up  against 
death  in  just  that  way,  where  it  was  a  friend  I’d 
been  close  to,  and  it  was  more  than  I  could 
stand.  1  knew  right  then  that  Jack  had  come 
to  be  the  only  tie  that  held  me  to  the  show,  the 
only  relationship  that  made  me  sometimes  feel 
comfortable  and  as  if  I  belonged  there.  Oh,  I 
liked  Buff  Gray  but  not  so  well.  He  was  enter¬ 
taining,  but  I  knew  well  enough  that  he  and  I 
would  never  go  very  far  together.  .A.nd  Mr. 
Bundy  was  a  little  too  hardboiled  for  me. 

He  seemed  all  right  that  next  day.  He  came 
out  to  the  lot  early,  before  nine  o’clock,  and  took 
charge  of  the  funeral  arrangements.  He  was 
kind  enough,  but  businesslike  of  course.  And 
Buffalo  confided  to  me  that  they  had  instruc¬ 
tions  to  play  up  poor  Jack’s  tragedy  in  the 
papers  for  all  it  was  worth.  He  said  they  want¬ 
ed  a  Pagliacci  story,  whatever  that  was.  1  saw 
it  in  the  headlines  of  the  afternoon  papers,  but 
couldn’t  read  the  stuff.  Roddy  went  around 
with  me  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car  all  day,  and 
poked  his  head  out  on  the  side  as  if  he  enjoyed 
it  in  a  way,  but  all  the  time  I  could  see  that 
he  was  looking  for  Jack.  It  was  quite  a  while 
before  he  stopped  doing  that.  Before  such  a 
great  while,  though,  he  adopted  me  for  his 
master.  An  Airedale  has  to  do  that,  you  know. 
He  has  to  have  somebody  he  can  tie  himself  up 
to  and  worship  like.  I  asked  Mr.  Bundy  if  he 
minded  my  having  him  with  me  that  way  in  the 
car  and  he  said  no.  it  was  all  right. 

One  thing  this  hushed  sad  feeling  did  for  me, 
it  made  me  think  more  than  ever  of  poor  Aunt 
Ella.  I  wrote  to  her  that  day. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Bundy  and  Miss  Melrose 
had  a  quarrel  in  the  car.  I  couldn’t  help  hear¬ 
ing  every  word,  and  I’ve  never  heard  a  man  say 
meaner  things  to  a  woman.  I  was  sorrv’  for 
her,  and  I  knew  right  then  that  I  was  through 
with  him.  It  just  wasn’t  my  kind  of  life. 

TyTHEN  they  got  out  at  the  hotel,  she 
turned  straight  to  me  and  handed  me  a 
twenty-doUar  bill. 

“Sandy,”  she  said,  “please  get  me  a  lower  on 
the  midnight  for  New  York.  Get  me  some¬ 
thing.  An  upper  if  they  haven’t  a  lower.  And 
perhaps  Mr.  Bundy  won’t  mind  if  you  drive 
me  down  to  the  station.” 

Well,  I  called  for  her  about  ten-fifteen.  She 
was  waiting  down-stairs  in  the  hotel  with  her 
baggage.  She  had  a  veil  on.  She  didn’t  say 
anything  when  I  put  the  things  in  the  car  ex¬ 
cept  “Thank  you,  Sandy.”  But  when  w’e  got  to 
the  South  Station  and  the  red  cap  man  had  her 
suitcases  and  bags  she  lifted  her  veil  up  around 
her  hat  and  looked  at  me.  I  began  feeling  un¬ 
comfortable  then.  But  she  didn’t  say  anything. 
Just  gave  me  a  little  folded  paper  and  went  off 
to  the  train.  After  I’d  got  back  into  the  car  I 
opened  the  paper  and  saw  that  it  was  her 
address  and  telephone  number  in  New  York. 


I’ve  thought  since  that  the  drive  back  to  the  lot 
and  putting  the  car  in  imder  a  canvas  shelter 
and  finding  my  berth  on  the  train  was  one  of  the 
bluest  times  of  all  for  me.  The  only  comfort 
I  had,  the  only  thing  I  could  hang  on  to.  was 
Roddy.  He  seemed  almost  to  understand  me, 
the  way  he  snuggled  up  close  and  fixed  his  big 
friendly  eyes  on  me. 

The  next  morning  we  all  went  to  the  funeral. 
There  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  particular  reason 
for  taking  what  was  left  of  poor  Jack  back  to 
any  other  place,  so  he  was  buried  in  a  cemeter>’ 
near  Boston.  I  took  Roddy  along  and  kept 
him  on  the  leash,  and  he  pressed  against  my  leg 
and  sniffed  around  and  whimpered  while  the 
minister  was  reading  the  service.  I  wondered 
how  much  he  knew  of  what  was  going  on.  \\  hen 
we  got  back  to  the  lot  I  told  Mr.  Bundy  that  I 
wanted  to  go.  He  looked  at  me  and  chewed 
his  cigar,  and  after  a  minute  asked  when.  I 
explained  that  it  would  have  to  be  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  another  man.  He  said  that  was  all 
right,  he’d  have  no  difficulty  in  picking  up  a 
good  man  in  Boston  and  I  could  go  the  next 
day  if  I  wanted  to.  He  did  ask  if  I  wasn’t 
satisfied  with  my  pay,  but  I  explained  that  that 
wasn’t  it,  at  all.  I  said  I  would  turn  in  my  uni¬ 
form,  but  he  told  me  to  keep  it.  When  he 
asked  where  I  was  going  I  just  told  him  I  wasn’t 
sure  yet,  but  had  some  friends  I  wanted  to  see 
before  taking  another  job.  Then  he  said,  “.■Ml 
right,  Sandy.  Good  luck,”  and  turned  away. 
That  was  that. 

Buffalo  and  I  did  the  best  we  could  dividing 
up  Jack’s  things  and  giving  out  keepsakes  to 
the  folks  in  the  show  that  had  been  fond  of  him. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  these.  Jack  was 
never  much  of  a  mixer  and  they  hadn’t  known 
him  intimately,  but  they  respected  and  admired 
him.  You  see,  he  never  drank  or  gamblerl,  he 
never  said  anything  mean  about  anybody,  and 
he  did  his  job.  It  was  surprising  how  much  we 
heard  after  his  death  of  the  kind  little  things 
he’d  done  for  people.  While  he  was  living  no¬ 
body  ever  knew  much  of  anything  about  them, 
he  was  so  quiet  and  minded  his  own  business  so 
closely.  A  good  deal  was  said  among  the  per¬ 
formers  about  what  a  fine  artist  he  was.  They 
all  seemed  to  understand  that.  Some  of  what 
they  said  was  a  little  over  my  head,  I  guess, 
but  I’d  like  to  put  it  down  right  here  that  he 
was  a  great  old  scout.  That  much  about  him 
I  know,  and  it  was  all  I  needed  to  know.  I 
miss  him  yet.  You  see,  in  all  my  experience 
since,  and  I’m  going  on  twenty-four.  I’ve 
never  known  a  man  who  took  such  a  deep, 
honest  joy  in  his  work.  And  that,  I’ve  come 
to  think,  is  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  life.  I 
kept  for  myself  one  of  his  white  clown  suits  with 
the  comic  leather  feet  with  toes  and  the  little 
straw  hat  wdth  the  red  band  that  he  always 
wore  over  his  left  ear  held  on  with  an  elastic 
band. 
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One  thing  I  made  up  my  mind  to  and  did 
before  I  left  the  show.  I  cornered  Ben  Green 
that  night  and  had  quite  a  talk  with  him.  This 
was  after  the  evening  audience  had  scattered 
for  home.  He  thou^t  I  just  wanted  to  say 
good-by,  but  that  was  the  smallest  part  of  it, 
really.  I  had  my  back  up  at  last.  You  see,  in 
the  other  talks  we’d  had,  Ben  and  I,  I’d  been 
aching  all  the  time  to  ask  him  more  about  my 
mother,  but  just  couldn’t  do  it.  I  felt  queer 
about  it,  couldn’t  come  through.  But  I  was  up 
to  it  now. 

“Ben,”  I  said — I  remember  that  we  were 
standing  over  across  the  street  from  the  show 
grounds,  in  the  doorway  of  the  Opera  House — 
“Ben,  what  was  it  about  my  mother?  What 
was  it  she  did?” 

He  looked  at  me  in  his  slow  cautious  way,  as  , 
if  he  was  thinking  me  out,  then  asked,  “You 
don’t  mean  to  say  they  never  told  you?” 

“Not  a  thing.  I’ve  never  known  the  facts 
about  her  lea\dng  father.  And  up  to  now  I 
haven’t  felt  altogether  like  asking.  But  now  I 
want  to  know.  You  know,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “Sure.  I  know.” 

“WeU,  tell  me.” 

“Why,  you  see,  Sandy,  there  was  a  pretty  boy 
named  Douglas  Vincent  came  to  towm  for  a 
month  or  two  to  put  on  the  ‘Mikado’  for  a  hos¬ 
pital  benefit.  They  hired  this  fellow  to  coach 
it.  He  was  an  actor  and  a  tenor  singer.  Your 
mother  was  in  the  show.  Well,  she  went  crazy 
over  him,  and  a  few  weeks  after  he’d  left  town 
she  ran  off  and  joined  him.  That  was  about 
all  there  was  to  it,  but  it  killed  your  father. 
Queer,  it  isn’t  such  a  lot  different  from  this 
trouble  of  poor  Jack  Wilson’s.  But  then,  there’s 
a  lot  of  those  things  going  on  all  the  time.  You 
only  have  to  read  the  papers.” 

T  WENT  to  New  York  the  next  day  on  one  of 
A  the  six-hour  trains  with  Roddy  up  in  the 
baggage  car.  I  had  saved  a  little  more  than 
fifty  dollars  out  of  my  two  months’  salara-,  and 
had  about  thirty  left  of  the  money  I’d  drawn 
when  I  joined  the  show,  so  I  figured  I  could  get 
along  for  a  few  weeks.  I  had  a  good  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Mr.  Bundy  to  add  to  my 
collection  saying  that  he  wouldn’t  have  let  me 
go  if  he  could  help  it.  If  I  did  nm  short  of 
money  I  could  alwaj-s  draw  on  the  Carversville 
bank  and  get  my  answer  irithin  three  or  four 
days.  I  was  all  right. 

I  bought  a  New  York  paper  at  New  Haven 
and  went  through  the  room-rent  advertise¬ 
ments,  then  checi^  my  things  at  the  Grand 
Central  station  and  with  Roddy  on  the  leash, 
went  right  around  hunting  for  a  place.  Before 
eig^t  o’clock  I  had  a  hall  bedroom  that  seemed 
pretty  clean  up  in  fifty-something-th  street  and 
then  went  and  got  my  things.  After  that, 
toward  nine,  the  two  of  us  walked  down  to 
Times  Square  and  followed  along  with  the 


crowds.  The  gay  lights  took  ray  breath  away 
at  first.  There  hadn’t  been  anything  any¬ 
where  near  so  dazzling  in  the  other  cities  I’d 
seen.  All  the  time  I  felt  rather  breathless  and 
stirred  up.  I  kept  saying  to  myself,  “This  is 
New  Yoric.  This  is  New  York.”  I  had  never 
seen  such  crowds  or  so  many  good-looking 
women  Or  such  a  jam  of  traffic.  We  passed  the 
big  white  restaurants  with  the  name  Childs 
over  them.  The  whole  front  wall  of  each  of 
them  was  plate  glass  so  you  could  see  every¬ 
thing  inside,  all  the  tables,  and  the  tile  walls 
and  the  cashier’s  desk.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  the  men  in  white  caps  cooking  wheat  cakes 
and  muffins  on  slabs  right  inside  those  front 
windows.  But  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
they  had  men  waiters  at  night.  I  couldn’t  do 
an>'thing  real  in  looking  around  untfl  the  next 
day. 

So  finally  Roddy  and  I  went  back  to  the 
lodging  house  and  climbed  up  to  our  little 
room.  ,  There  was  just  space  enough  in  it  for  a 
narrow  bed,  a  bureau,  a  little  table,  and  two 
chairs.  You  couldn’t  say  it  was  any  too  home¬ 
like.  I  took  off  my  coat  and  vest,  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  to  unlace  my  shoes.  Roddy 
sat  on  the  matting — I  can  smell  that  matting 
now — and  looked  at  me  with  his  head  a  little 
on  one  side.  You  know  how  dogs  do. 

“Well,  old  thing,”  I  said.  He  cocked  up  aii 
ear.  “We’ve  got  a  bit  of  a  problem  on  our 
hands.  I've  got  to  go  around  to  some  of  those 
restaurants  tomorrow.  It  may  be  a  long  hunt. 
Now  Roddy,  I  know  and  you  know  that  .they’ll 
never  let  you  in.”  He  cocked  the  other  ear. 
“I’ve  got  to  leave  you  here.  I  hate  to  do  it. 
You’ll  be  lonesome.  And  I  just  know  you’ll 
never  let  them  in  to  make  the  bed.  Of  course  I 
could  get  around  that  by  making  it  up  m>*self 
in  the  morning.  Guess  I  will.  What  do  j’ou 
say?”  He  cocked  up  both  ears.  Then  he  gave 
a  little  woof-woof.  .\nd  then  he  jumped  on  me. 
If  he  liked  you  he  just  couldn’t  help  it.  Some¬ 
times  sixty-seven  pounds  of  dog  flj’ing  through 
the  air  toward  your  face  comes  to  quite  a  blow. 
TTiis  time  he  took  me  unawares  and  bruised  my 
lip  so  that  it  bled  a  little,  just  by  hitting  it  with 
the  end  of  his  cold  nose.  Old  Jack  had  tried 
ever}'  way  to  break  him  of  this  jumping, 
stepping  on  his  hind  feet  and  all  that,  but  had 
finally  given  it  up  and  just  let  him  carry  on. 
‘‘See  what  you’ve  done,  you  boob?”  said  I.  I 
showed  him  my  lip.  He  cocked  an  ear  and 
said  woof-woof. 

“Listen,  Roddy,  I’ll  tell  you  how  we’ll  work 
it  out.  First  thing  in  the  morning  I’ll  take  you 
out  for  a  run.  Maybe  they’ll  make  the  bed 
while  we’re  gone.  Then  I’ll  bring  you  back  and 
shut  you  up  here.  Sorry,  old  bird,  but  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  way  out  of  that.  Then 
I’U  go  out  and  tackle  those  restaurants.  You 
see,  Roddy,  my  own  mother  worked  in  one  of 
them  not  so  ver>’  long  ago.  She  must  have  been 
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out  of  luck  or  she’d  never  have  done  that. 
Never  in  the  world.  The  hell  of  it  is,  boy,  I 
don’t  know  anything  of  her  story.  My  own 
mother.  And  I’ve  got  to  find  out,  I’ve  got  a 
notion  she  needs  me.  Maybe  she  needs  me 
pretty  bad.  Do  you  know  what  dear  old  Jack 
said  to  me  the  other  night?  He  said  that  a 
fellow’s  got  to  have  something  he  can.  hold  on 
to.  And  I’ll  say  it’s  the  truth.” 

It  may  seem  funny,  but  my  eyes  filled  up 
then.  Just  sitting  there  in  that  little  hall 
bedroom  talking  to  that  dog.  But  it  did  me 
good,  I  think.  And  he  loved  to  be  talked  to. 
We  turned  in  then.  When  I  was  taking  my 
watch  and  things  out  of  my  pocket  to  put  them 
on  the  bureau  a  folded  piece  of  paper  fell  to  the 
floor.  I  picked  it  up  and  tum^  it  over  in  my 
hand,  then  unfolded  it.  There  was  the  name, 
Estelle  Melrose,  something  or  other  west  eighty- 
fourth  street,  and  the  telephone  number.  River¬ 
side,  something  or  other. 

“T  OOK  at  that  now,”  I  said.  “Here’s  that 
girl  right  here  at  the  end  of  a  telephone 
wire.  Maybe  she’s  home  now,  wondering  if 
I’ll  call  up.  Shall  I,  Roddy?”  He  jumped  up 
then,  quick  as  a  grasshopper,  but  I  was  quicker, 

I  caught  him  and  threw  him  on  the  bed.  He 
thought  I  wanted  to  play,  and  sat  back  on  his 
haunches  ready  for  a  spring,  but  then  when  I 
moved  off,  he  put  his  nose  down  on  his  paws 
and  followed  me  with  his  eyes.  “No,  you  old 
devil,”  I  said  then.  “No,  we  won’t  make  fools 
of  ourselves,  will  we?” 

He  said  woof-woof.  I  put  out  the  light, 
opened  the  window  and  got  into  bed,  and  he 
stretched  out  bedde  me  and  tried  to  lick  my 
face.  I  couldn’t  get  to  sleep  at  first.  Too 
many  things  to  think  about.  But  finally  I  did. 

In  the  morning,  before  eight,  I  gave  him  a 
real  run  in  the  park.  Then  I  put  him  in  the 
room  and  start^  out.  My  leg  was  aching  a 
little.  I’d  been  using  it  harder  than  I  realized 
in  all  that  driving.  I  walked  to  the  nearest 
Childs  restaurant  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
some  cereal.  Then  I  went  on  down  through 
Times  Square  and  had  wheat  cakes  at  another. 
I  was  in  five  of  those  places  altogether  between 
then  and  noon,  and  in  all  of  them  I  sat  and 
watched  the  waitresses.  Some  of  them  were 
pretty  young.  Others  were  older.  Nearly  all 
of  them  looked  kind  of  tired.  They  had  to 
carry  heavy  trays  and  work  fast.  I  got  one  or 
two  funny  starts  seeing  women  with  red  hair, 
but  none  of  these  looked  like  my  mother.  I 
wanted  to  go  up  to  the  desks  and  ask  about  her, 
but  couldn’t  quite  make  myself  do  it.  It  hadn’t 
occurred  to  me  before  that  I  had  no  idea  what 
she  called  herself.  She  might  use  our  name  and 
she  might  not.  Her  maiden  name  was  Siting. 
Maybe  she  used  that.  Then  there  was  this 
Vincent  fellow.  Probably  she  had  become 
Mrs.  Vincent.  Though  if  he  had  stuck  by  her 


she  would  hardly  have  had  to  go  to  work  as  a 
waitress.  You  wouldn’t  think  so.  Anyway,  I 
couldn’t  help  feeling  kind  of  forlorn  and  help¬ 
less.  The  thing  was  so  personal.  It  was  hard 
to  go  at  it  like  you’d  go  at  a  job  you  had  to 
do  for  somebody  else.  And  besides  I  guess  the 
big  town  was  riding  me  a  little.  It  does  at  first, 
you  know.  Everybody  dressed  so  well  and 
seemed  to  have  such  an  imgodly  lot  of  money  to 
spend.  There  seemed  to  be  millions  of  expen¬ 
sive  automobiles.  And  the  people  were  all  too 
busy  and  too  sure  of  themselves  to  have  any 
time  for  a  young  fellow  who’d  played  a  little  ball 
in  Indiana  and  put  in  a  couple  of  months  as  a 
chauffeur. 

I  took  Roddy  a  big  dinner  and  talked  to  him 
while  he  ate  it,  up  in  the  room.  It  made  me 
bluer,  even,  when  I  got  back  and  he  jumped  all 
over  me  like  a  rattle-headed  pup,  to  think  I’d 
have  to  leave  him  alone  there  so  much  of  the 
time.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  pretty  rattle¬ 
headed  myself.  I  didn’t  seem  to  be  going  at  my 
problem  in  a  very  intelligent  way.  So  we  talked 
about  that. 

“Not  a  sign  of  her  yet,  Roddy.  Of  course 
that  was  a  few  years  ago.  God  knows  where 
she  is  now.  Come  to  think  of  it,  Roddy,  no¬ 
body  keeps  on  carrying  those  heavy  trays  any 
longer  than  they  can  help.  Now,  would  they? 

I  ask  you.  It’s  mean  work.  I’ll  bet  you  every 
one  of  those  women  and  girls  is  looking  around 
for  something  else  to  do.  I’ll  tell  you,  old  scout, 
you  can’t  sit  in  restaurant  after  restaurant 
watching  those  women  hurrying  around  with¬ 
out  doing  a  heap  of  thinking.  Ordinarily  you 
know,  you  don’.I  pay  much  attention  to  the 
women  that  wait  on  you.  Oh,  when  our  club 
was  traveling  around  some  of  the  boys  used  to 
flirt  with  the  waitresses.  You  know,  kid  them 
along.  But  today  I  found  myself  thinking  how 
all  those  women  were  just  folks.  They  all  came 
from  somewhere,  had  folks  of  their  own  some¬ 
where.  A  lot  of  them  must  have  been  married. 
Now  they’re  just  drifting  around  to  the  big 
town,  picking  up  jobs,  living  somehow.  Roddy, 
I  don’t  believe  the  people  that  are  prosper¬ 
ous  and  have  comfortable  homes  put  in  much 
time  thinking  about  all  the  thousands  of  women 
that  are  just  drifting  around.  It  does  sort  of 
make  you  stop  and  think,  now  doesn’t  it?  I  ask 
you.  Tell  you  what  we’re  going  to  do  now,  old 
thing.  We’re  going  to  the  Polo  Grounds  and 
see  the  New  York  Giants  play  the  Cincinnati 
Reds.  That’s  what  we’re  going  to  do.  Just 
you  and  me!  We’re  going  to  see  where  George 
Nelson  used  to  dig  ’em  up  around  first  base. 
We’re  going  to  see  John  McGraw  himself. 
And  say,  boy,  maybe  old  Rube  Walling’ll  be 
there!  Sure  he  will.  Tell  you  another  little 
thing,  we’re  going  to  blow  ourselves  too,  boy, 
we’re  going  to  spend  real  money  for  a  box  seat 
right  down  by  the  Giants’  dugout,  and  maybe 
the  Rube’ll  come  and  say  something.  How’ll 
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that  be,  you  old  bundle  of  rags?"  And  Roddy 
cocked  both  ears  and  said  woof-woof  and 
jumped  all  over  me. 

So  we  went  up  to  the  Polo  grounds  in  a  taxi. 
It  was  extravagant,  but  they  wouldn’t  let 
Roddy  on  the  elevated  train.  I  had  read  about 
the  place,  and  once  saw  a  picture  post-card  of 
the  stands,  but  honest,  I  never  dreamed  they 
could  be  so  big.  They  made  our  old  wooden 
stands  out  in  Carvers'v^e  look  like  a  cowshed. 

A  great  big  horseshoe  of  concrete,  two  stories 
high,  and  roofed  over,  with  steel  truss  supports 
and  decorations  and  a  lot  of  flags  flapping. 
There  were  sloping  runways  of  concrete  to  take  _ 
you  up  and  down  without  any  steps  to  climb, 
and  rows  of  front  boxes  all  the  way  around  be¬ 
hind  the  home  plate  from  somewhere  in  left 
field  to  deep  right  field.  There  weren’t  any 
low-priced  seats  at  all,  except  some  bleachers 
out  in  center  field,  a  long  way  off.  And  the 
seats  and  stands  reached  aU  the  way  around  the 
plavdng  field.  I  had  heard  this  said,  but  don’t 
think  I  really  believed  it  until  this  afternoon. 

I  felt  so  excited  that  I  had  to  hang  on  to  myself 
and  just  pat  Roddy  a  little.  I  was  afraid  I’d 
laugh  out  loud  or  something.  They  hadn’t 
then  btiilt  the  big  additions  to  the  stands  that 
carried  them,  both  stories,  nearly  all  the  way 
around  the  field.  The  tremendous  Yankee 
Stadium  wasn’t  built  then  either.  You  see  this 
was  the  late  summer  of  1921,  and  those  weren’t 
done  vmtil  1923.  But  perhaps  it’s  just  as  well  I 
saw  the  Polo  Grounds  the  old  way  first.  I’m  not 
sure  I  coidd  have  stood  the  magnificence  of  the 
new  p)arks  at  that  first  ex^rience  in  the  big 
town.  I’d  have  laughed  or  cried  or  something. 
I  can  see  now  that  I  was  in  a  pretty  woriied-up 
state,  anyway.  Generally  I’m  cool  and  quick 
to  think.  But  Jack’s  death  and  that  unsettling 
experience  with  Miss  Melrose  and  then  being  in 
the  big  town  for  the  first  time  and  wandering 
around  kind  of  foriom  looking  for  my  mother 
didn’t  have  a  very  steady  effect  on  me.  It  was 
a  queer  time,  take  it  altogether. 

.About  twenty  of  the  Giants  were  out  on  the 
grass  right  in  front  of  our  box  passing  the  ball 
and  romping  around  to  limber  up  for  the  game, 
and  some  others  were  coming  and  going  on  the 
dugout  step)s.  I  could  have  touched  some  of 
them  if  I  had  leaned  out  a  little.  Twenty-five 
men  they  had!  That  must  be  wonderful,  I 
thought.  We  never  had  more  than  sixteen  at 
a  time  on  our  payroll,  and  whenever  two  or 
three  of  the  rebars  were  laid  up  we  hod  to 
play  pitchers  in  the  outfield  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  infield.  Johnny  Guild,  our  second-string 
catcher,  was  old  George’s  substitute  at  first 
base.  But  McGraw  had  a  flock  of  utility  men, 
and  could  switch  from  right-handed  to  left- 
handed  batters  when  a  left-hander  went  into 
the  box,  if  he  wanted  to,  without  weakening  his 
team  a  bit.  He  had  assistant, managers,  too, 
and  coaches,  and  an  expiert  rubber  for  the  men. 


Everything!  And  you  could  be  pretty  sure,  any 
year,  with  all  the  px)wer  he  had  and  the  money 
for  building  up  a  championship  club  that  they’d 
at  least  win  the  National  League  pennant  and 
ever>’  blessed  man  of  them  woid  have  a  cut  at 
the  World  Series  money.  And  salaries?  My 
word.  There  were  men  drawing  doxra  ten  and 
fifteen  thousand  a  j^ear  on  that  team.  I’ll  bet 
not  one  of  the  regulars  were  getting  less  than  six 
or  eight  thousand.  And  the  utflity  men  must 
have  stood  the  club  at  least  two  or  three 
thousand  apiece.  Maybe  more.  I  suppx}se 
every  man  of  the  lot  owned  his  automobile. 
Some  of  them  owned  their  homes.  It  made 
my  little  hundred  a  month  look  like  one  of  the 
last  year’s  bats.  Oh,  it  was  the  big  time!  No 
doubt  about  that.  And  didn’t  they  know  it!  I 
had  never  seen  a  huskier,  better  looking  lot  of 
ball  players.  And  I  have  never  seen  such  con¬ 
fidence.  You  could  feel  it  just  in  the  way  they 
kidded  each  other  as  they  played  around  there. 
A  great  team!  A  very  great  team! 

T  SUPPOSE  a  ball  player  sitting  there  in  the 
A  stands  doesn’t  think  about  it  the  way  the 
fans  do.  I  do  know  they  don’t.  I  was  looking 
at  the  beautiful  surface  of  the  playing  field,  all 
the  fine  hard  turf  except  the  wide  half-moon  of 
dirt  behind  the  base  pjaths.  You  could  see  that 
even  the  ground-keeper  and  his  men  took  a 
pride  in  their  work.  I’d  never  played  on  a 
field  like  that.  I  wondered  some  if  the  tre¬ 
mendous  high  stands  with  all  their  shadows 
didn’t  bother  the  infield  and  the  outfield  on 
fly  balls.  You  see  the  infield  and  of  course  the 
outfield  were  all  out  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
staring  straight  into  those  dark  stands  on  every 
play.  You’d  have  to  get  used  to  that.  And  I 
got  to  thinking  how  the  right  fielder  would  go 
about  handling  the  bounds  off  the  short  ri^t- 
field  wall.  That  would  take  a  lot  of  morning 
practice.  You  could  see  that. 

The  gong  rang,  and  the  teams  took  their  in¬ 
field  practice.  .And  oh,  they  knew  their  job. 
No  end  of  life  and  snap  to  it.  And  pretty  soon 
two  or  three  pitchers  began  warming  up  right 
in  front  of  us.  One  of  them  was  the  Rube.  No 
doubt  about  it.  I’d  have  known  that  big 
slouching  figure  anywhere  in  the  world.  He 
had  learned  some  tlfings,  too.  His  motion  was 
easier,  and  smoother  than  ever,  and  that  long 
left  arm  whipped  them  into  the  catcher’s  mit 
like  a  bullet.  I  hugged  Roddy  close  but 
didn’t  say  anything.  Of  course  it  wouldn’t  do 
to  talk  out  loud  to  him  the  way  I’d  been  doing 
up  in  the  room. 

The  Rube  didn’t  pitch  the  game.  A  right¬ 
hander  went  it.  The  big  fellow  stuffed  his 
glove  info  his  hip  ptocket  and  came  shambling 
back  to  the  dugout.  He  was  coming  right  by 
me.  I  leaned  forward  and  said,  “Rube.  Oh! 
Rube.’’ 

He  stoppied  on  the  top  step  and  lo(flced  at  me. 
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He  had  learned  to  be  kind  of  dignified.  He 
was  a  real  hero  now,  you  know,  and  there  must 
have  been  people  all  the  time  running  after  him 
and  making  up  to  him. 

“Remember  Sandy  Burr?”  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  a  minute  longer,  and  then 
began  to  grin  and  stuck  out  his  hand  that  used 
to  look  to  me  as  big  as  a  ham.  It  still  looked 
pretty  big. 

“WeU,”  said  he.  “WeU,  old  Sandy!  What 
you  doing  here?” 

“Oh,  looking  around.” 

“Why  ain’t  you  playing?” 

“Broke  my  leg.” 

“You  don’t  say.  That’s  tough.  I  was  hop¬ 
ing  you’d  be  in  here  with  us,  Sandy.  Mac 
asked  me  about  you  after  George  Nelson  wrote 
to  him  last  year.” 

“I  guess  I  just  stared  at  him.  Then  I  said, 
“Oh,  did  George  write  to  McGraw  about  me?” 

“Sure.  Surest  thing  you  know.  You  see. 
Kid,  he  figured  you’d  fit  in  as  a  utility  infielder. 
Mac  was  afraid  of  your  hitting.  But  George 
told  him  you  was  the  smartest  young  infielder 
he  ever  saw.” 

“Did  George  say  that.  Rube?” 

“Surest  thing  j'ou  know!  He  figured  you  was 
as  slick  an  infielder  as  any  boy  anywhere  in  the 
bushes.  And  he  saw  you  got  on  oftener  than  a 
lot  of  heavier  hitters  with  your  waiting  and  your 
speed.  Oh,  George  cracked  you  up  all  right. 
Trouble  is,  Mac  is  looking  for. boys  that  are 
natural  hitters.  You  know  how  it  is.” 

“Funny!  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  it. 
Well,  I  guess  it’s  all  off  now.” 

“I  dunno.  How’s  your  leg?” 

“Pretty  weak.  Have  to  baby  it  still.” 

'  “Be  all  right  in  the  spring,  won’t  it?” 

“Maybe.  Can’t  say.” 

“WeU,  look  here,  Kid.  I’U  introduce  you  to 
Mac  after  the  game.  He  remembers  you. 
That  bird  never  forgets  nothing.  He  might  be 
willing  to  try  you  out  down  South  in  the  spring. 
Here  goes  the  baU  game.” 

And  then  we  watched  the  play.  The  Rube 
hung  over  the  front  of  the  box  most  of  the  time 
until  the  sixth  inning,  when  he  had  to  go  out  to 
the  buU  pen  to  w'arm  up.  But  he  wasn’t 
needed.  That  right-hander  finished  the  game 
aU  right.  The  Giants  won.  They  mostly  did 
then,  and  since. 

After  the  Rube  went,  a  feUow  in  the  next  box 
leaned  over  and  patted  Roddy.  I  had  noticed 
him  when  we  came  in.  He  was  a  quiet  chap, 
older  than  me.  But  he  looked  like  the  sporting 
kind.  You  know,  a  kind  of  weather-beaten 
face  and  quiet  eyes,  and  pretty  weU  dressed. 
You  can’t  miss  them.  At  first  I  thought  maybe 
he’d  been  a  baU  player,  like  me.  Then  after¬ 
ward,  just  from  the  way  he  took  hold  of  Roddy 
and  ts^ed  to  him,  I  decided  it  was  horses  and 
dogs.  He  was  smaU,  and  might  have  been  a 
jo^ey.  EspeciaUy  when  I  saw  that  he  had  a 


little  gold  horseshoe* with  a  whip  stuck  through 
it  for  a  necktie  pin. 

“WeU,  you  great  big  beautiful  dog,”  he  said. 
And  the  way  he  handled  Roddy  made  the  pup 
reach  right  up  and  try  to  lick  his  face.  He  knew 
dogs,  aU  right.  Roddy  didn’t  usuaUy  warm  up 
to  strangers  like  that,  aU  at  once. 

“A  great  dog,”  said  this  feUow  to  me. 
“Where’d  you  ever  get  him?” 

He  belonged  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  died,” 
said  I.  “But  you  know  he  doesn’t  look  like  an 
Airedale  to  me.  That’s  what  he’s  supposed 
to  be.” 

“Of  course  he  is.  He’s  perfect.”  He  was 
feeling  Roddy’s  chest  and  his  strong  straight 
front  legs.  “They’re  breeding  ’em  too  fine 
nowadays.  It’s  the  fad,  and  it’s  a  mistake. 
This  fellow  is  right  out  of  the  old  Masterpiece 
strain.  He’s  a  real  Airedale.  You  ought  to 
look  him  up,  get  his  pedigree.” 

So  you  see  it  was  quite  a  day  for  Roddy  as 
weU  as  for  me.  He  knew  he  was  being  praised. 
Yes,  sir,  he  knew  it.  Held  his  shagg>’  head 
right  up  proucUy. 

After  the  game  the  Rube  took  me  down 
^  into  the  dugout  and  introduced  me  to 
McGraw’.  He  was  civil  enough.  Spoke  of 
Old  George.  Said  he  ought  to  be  managing  a 
real  club,  and  would  be  one  of  these  days.  I 
felt  kind  of  abashed  down  there,  realizing  that 
I’d  shaken  the  hand  of  John  McGraw,  and  that 
every  one  of  the  players  jostling  around  us  was 
a  famous  man  The  Rube  introduced  me  to 
them,  too,  as  the  boy  who  worked  for  George 
Nelson  and  stole  thirty-seveq  bases  last  year. 
He  knew  that! 

They  were  pleasant  enough,  but  you  could 
see  that  they  all  had  other  things  to  think 
about.  I  couldn’t  say  a  word.  What  was  the 
use?  After  all,  I  was  nothing  but  a  bush 
leaguer  with  a  broken  leg.  They  weren’t 
interestecL  How  could  they  be? 

And  I  don’t  know  but  what  I  felt  smaller  rid¬ 
ing  back  downtown  than  I  had  riding  up.  I 
felt  funny  and  lonely.  The  big  town  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  didn’t  seem  to  belong.  When 
we  were  back  in  the  room  I  talked  it  over  with 
Rcxldy. 

“Old  Scout,”  I  said,  “do  you  know  what  I 
think?  I  think  we’re  in  wrong.  We’re  not 
getting  anywhere.  We  can’t  go  on  for  weeks 
using  up  money  and  shutting  you  up  in  the  room 
while  I  sit  in  Childs’  restaurants.  No.  sir,  we’re 
not  getting  anywhere.  And  one  thing  I’m 
sure  of,  this  city  is  no  place  for  a  big  dog  like 
you.” 

I  kept  on  thinking  it  over  while  I  was  out  in 
another  of  those  restaurants,  forlornly  watching 
the  waitresses.  And  when  I  got  back  I  said  this 
to  him — 

“Roddy,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  dash  out.  I’ve  paid  a  week’s  rent,  but 
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never  you  mind.  What  we’ve  got  to  do  is  go 
out  into  the  country  where  folks  aren’t  all  sky¬ 
larking  around  and  spreading  money,  and  where 
you  can  have  room  to  run  around.  And  I 
know  the  place,  old  thing.  Just  the  place. 
It’s  away  out  toward  the  other  end  of  Long 
Island.  It’s  called  Little  River.'  Just  a  coun¬ 
try  place,  where  folks  get  marri^  and  raise 
families  and  crops  and  live  right.  You  see 
there  aren’t  any  big  cities  at  the  other  end 
of  Long  Island.  There’s  room  out  there, 
and  there’s  air  to  breathe.  And  there’s  a  girl 
there  named  Jane  Wood.  She  might  be  able  to 
tell  us  a  little  something,  if  we  can  get  to  know 
her.  We’ll  try.  She  raises  ducks.  Maybe  she 
likes  dogs.  If  she  does  it’ll  help  a  lot.  We’ll 
just  put  this  down  as  one  big  day  and  get  out. 
Clean  out.  It  has  been  a  big  day,  you  know. 
Now  don’t  you  go  jumping  at  me,  even  if  you 
are  the  real  old  Masterpiece  strain.  You 
needn’t  be  cocky  about  it.  We’ve  met  John 
McGraw,  and  that’s  something  isn’t  it.  We 
can  go  after  that,  now  can’t  we?  Yes,  sir,  we’ll 
go  tomorrow.  I  can  see  it  now,  plain,  if  we  stay 
here  we’re  just  going  to  get  lonesomer  and  lone- 
somer,  and  then  I’m  likely  to  begin  not  caring 
much  what  happens  and  go  to  calling  upon  Miss 
Melrose.  You  wouldn’t  like  me  to  do  that, 
would  you,  Roddy?”  I  held  his  head  up  and 
asked  him  again,  and  he  said  woof-woof. 

So  we  packed  up  in  the  morning  and  took  a 
taxi  down  to  tlje  L^ng  Island  station,  that  was 
down  underneath  an  enormous  marble  palace, 
and  rode  through  the  tunnel  and  out  past 
Jamaica  into  open  country  in  a  clean,  bright 
steel  train. 

The  funny  thing  about  the  next  two  months 
was  that  I  couldn’t  make  myself  do  anything 
about  getting  acquainted  with  Jane  Wood. 
I  just  couldn’t.  I  suppose  maybe  it  was  be¬ 
cause  I’d  thought  so  much  by  myself  about  my 
mother,  and  had  nobody  I  could  really  talk  it 
out  with.  I  know  that  brooding  isn’t  ever  a 
good  thing  for  a  young  fellow,  and  yet  I  did 
brood.  I’d  been  doing  it  for  years.  Some¬ 
times  I  felt  queer  and  almost  ashamed  about  my 
mother  being  a  runaway  woman  who’d  had  to 
work  in  restaurants  and  all  like  that,  just 
knocking  round  like  all  those  women  you 
couldn’t  explain  that  I’d  seen  working  and  walk¬ 
ing  round  in  New  York.  Sometimes  it  was 
just  a  kind  of  ache.  My  dreams  bothered  me 
some  too.  You  see,  while  I  was  all  mixed  up 
about  it  and  part  of  the  time  seemed  to  be 
thinking  about  fifty  other  things,  yet  that  one 
thing  was  always  somehow  on  my  mind,  and  I 
can  see  now  that  it  was  what  really  drove  me  all 
the  time  and  kind  of  accounted  for  just  about 
everything  I  did  and  didn’t  do.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  there  in  my  mind  I  wouldn’t  have  found  a 
bit  of  trouUe  in  going  out  to  the  duck  farm  and 
telling  Jane  Wood  who  I  was  and  that  I  knew 
her  father.  But  just  because  I  cared  so  much 


about  what  was  back  of  my  being  there  at  all  I 
was  kind  of  paralyzed.  I  suppose  that  was  it. 
Why,  if  I  hadn’t  cared,  I  mean  in  that  per¬ 
sonal  way,  I  could  have  told  her  I  was  looking 
for  a  person  and  that  I  understood  she  had  seen 
her,  and  asked  a  lot  of  questions.  As  it  stood,  I 
couldn’t.  Not  right  away.  And  all  the  time  Ifelt 
that  that  person  might  be  needing  me  terribly. 

I  found  a  clean,  comfortable  room  in  a  private 
house  to  live  in,  after  a  few  days  at  the  Little 
River  Inn.  I  couldn’t  stay  on  there.  It  was 
altogether  too  expensive.  I  went  to  the  garage 
that  first  afternoon  and  asked  for  a  job,  but  they 
didn’t  have  anything  then.  It  was  run  by  a 
Scotch  fellow  who  was  a  very  good  mechanic, 
people  said,  with  two  helpers  and  a  boy.  They 
seemed  to  have  a  pretty  good  business.  The 
village  was  small,  just  a  few  streets  of  scattered 
houses  and  one  main  street  with  some  country 
stores  on  it  and  little  gimcrack  shops  where  the 
automobilists  could  buy  cigars  and  ice-cream 
cones  and  magazines.  But  a  good  many  folks 
lived  outside  on  the  country  roads  and  there 
were  some  prosperous  families  over  on  the  shore 
of  the  Sound,  and  the  Little  River  garage  was 
the  nearest  place  for  them  all  to  take  their  cars 
to.  And  then  there  was  some  transient  trade, 
of  course. 

The  fellow  that  ran  the  garage  was  named 
Jim,  Jim  McIntosh.  He  wasn’t  more  than 
thirty,  a  hard-working  man,  with  li^t  hair. 
He  was  friendly  enough,  but  all  business.  I 
showed  him  my  letters  the  first  time  I  asked  for 
a  job,  and  told  him  I’d  like  to  stay  a  while  in  the 
town.  I  told  him  the  exact  truth,  that  I  was 
not  a  veteran  mechanic  but  that  I’d  done  a  lot 
of  helping  and  knew  how  to  make  myself  useful. 
After  that  I  just  made  it  a  point  to  be  at  the 
garage  every  day,  hanging  around  to  see  if  a 
chance  wouldn’t  turn  up  to  make  myself  useful. 
There  was  several  weeks  of  this  dragging  along. 
I  won’t  say  I  liked  that  part  of  it,  but  the  viOage 
was  a  dean  little  place  and  I  was  kind  of  glad 
just  to  be  there  after  the  gay  life  I’d  seen. 

Everybody  took  to  R^dy,  and  that  didn’t 
hurt  my  chances  any.  I  got  a  chance  to  do  a 
little  driving  now  and  then.  One  night  a  rich 
man  stopped  at  the  inn  and  left  his  car  to  be 
washed  and  to  have  the  grease  cups  gone  over. 
The  boy  that  washed  the  cars  was  home  with 
the  grippe,  and  I  asked  Jim  to  let  me  do  the 
work.  It  was  a  chance  to  show  that  I  was 
quick  and  thorough,  and  I  jumped  at  it.  The 
car  was  a  beauty,  and  I’ll  bet  I  gave  it  the  best 
deaning  it  ever  had.  The  man  spoke  of  it  the 
next  day.  He  was  a  sport  from  the  big  town. 
Other  little  chances  came  up,  and  finally,  alter 
about  a  month  of  waiting  around  I  just  natu¬ 
rally  drifted  in  there  in  brand  new  overalls  and 
worked  steadily.  People  seemed  to  like  me. 
Most  of  the  men  knew  by  this  time  that  I  was 
a  ball  player,  and  there  was  talk  of  putting  me 
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in  to  run  the  town  team  the  next  year  that 
played  a  lot  of  twilight  and  Sunday  games.  I 
didn’t  say  much  myself,  because  I  didn’t  think 
I’d  be  staying  that  long,  and  besides  I  wasn’t 
sure  whether  even  that  small  town  business 
mightn’t  outlaw  me  if  Uncle  Fred  or  any  of  the 
league  men  ever  heard  I  was  doing  it.  I  just 
wasn’t  sure  about  that.  But  the  talk  helped  me 
in  the  village.  Gave  me  a  kind  of  standing. 
And  all  that  time  I  was  scheming  round  in  a 
footless  sort  of  way  how  I  could  come  to  know 
Jane  Wood  so  it  would  seem  natural.  One  day 
I  asked  the  postmaster — Henry  Arbuckle,  who 
was  a  great  baseball  fan  and  had  talked  to  me 
some  about  playing  there — if  he  knew  a  Miss 
Wood  who  raised  ducks.  He  smiled  when  he 
heard  the  name,  as  if  he  was  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing,  and  then  said.  “Oh,  yes,  you  mean  Wood 
and  Watkins.  Yes,  sure,  those  girls  are  raising 
ducks  on  the  old  Mainwaring  place,  three  miles 
out  on  the  Wading  River  road.  Why,  is  she  a 
friend  of  yours?” 

I  said  no,  I  just  knew  some  relations  of  hers, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  my  third 
month  in  the  town  that  this  thing  I’m  going 
to  tell  happened.  I  was  helping  Jim  hoist  the 
engine  of  a  six-cylinder  car,  and  then  it  would  be 
my  job,  after  we  had  taken  it  down,  to  wash  the 
parts  and  put  all  the  bolts  in  the  right  boxes 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  A  muddy  old  flivver 
was  standing  in  the  back  of  the  shop  with  a  flat 
tire,  and  without  thinking  I  laid  my  coat  on  the 
running-board  while  we  got  that  motor  out. 

We  were  most  through  when  I  heard  a  voice 
say  “Oh!”  and  then  I  heard  Roddy  growl.  I 
had  forgotten  about  him.  He  was  sitting  there 
against  my  coat  and  it  wasn’t  his  idea  to  let 
anybody  touch  the  flivver  while  the  coat  was 
there.  Then  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  a  boy 
moving  back  from  Roddy.  I  said,  “Wait  a 
minute.  Son,”  and  went  over  to  get  my  coat. 

It  wasn’t  a  boy  at  all,  but  a  girl  in  knicker¬ 
bockers  that  looked  as  if  they’d  been  worked  in 
for  years  and  a  short  coat  of  brown  leather  and 
a  cap.  A  snappy  little  person.  Not  a  beauty, 
but  slim  and  trim  and  business  like,  with  short 
hair,  rather  light  than  dark,  and  blue  eyes. 
They  weren’t  soft,  round,  baby-blue  eyes,  like 
Miss  Melrose’s,  but  straight-out,  sensible  eyes. 
I  had  never  seen  a  girl  just  like  her.  She 
didn’t  look  an  inch  over  five  feet  high,  but  she 
made  you  feel  that  you’d  have  to  keep  your 
wits  about  you  if  you  had  to  talk  with  her. 

I  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon,”  and  spoke  to 
Roddy  and  pick^  up  the  coat. 

Then  I  could  see  that  she  was  sizing  Roddy 
up.  Those  eyes  of  hers  looked  as  if  she  wasn’t 
missing  much  of  anything.” 

“That’s  a  good  looking  dog,”  she  said,  then, 
and  patted  his  head.  She  didn’t  have  to  stoop 
over  much,  at  that. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “he’s  a  good  dog.” 


“He  isn’t  an  Airedale,  is  he?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Of  the  old  Masterpiece  strain.” 
I’m  afraid  I  couldn’t  help  saying  this  with  a 
little  pride.  I  must  have,  really,  because  then 
she  looked  up  from  him  to  me.  Maybe  she 
thought  I  didn’t  speak  so  rough  as  the  usual 
garage  man.  <I  don’t  know.  Perhaps  I  just 
wanted  to  believe  that.  I  wasn’t  such  a  fool  as 
to  think  of  making  a  play  at  her,  or  anything 
like  that.  But  anyway,  she  looked  me  all 
over,  she  did,  from  my  greasy  overalls  up  to  my 
rumpled  red  hair.  I  caught  sight  of  my  black 
hands  then,  and  thought  all  at  once  that  my 
face  was  probably  just  about  as  black,  and  it 
came  over  me  that  as  I  stood  there  I  was  noth¬ 
ing  on  earth  but  a  young  fellow  that  worked  in 
a  garage,  all  covered  with  grease,  like  forty 
thousand  other  young  fellows  that  worked  in 
garages.  Yes,  I  was  just  exactly  nothing  at  all. 

Jim  came  over  and  said,  “I  haven’t  b^n  able 
to  get  at  that  tire  yet.  Miss  Wood.  But  we’ll 
fix  it  right  up.  I  think  the  casing’s  all  right. 
It’s  just  a  little  job  of  vulcanizing.  Sandy 
here’ll  do  it.” 

“How  long  will  it  take?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  half  an  hour.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  wait.”  She  smiled  at  Roddy 
then,  and  mussed  up  his  ears.  He  didn’t  mind. 
I  noticed  that  her  nose  wrinkled  up  when  she 
smiled.  But  you’re  not  to  think  I  stood  around 
looking  at  her  very  long;  I  didn’t.  I  went  to 
work  quick,  jacking  up  the  car  and  taking  the 
tire  off  the  wheel.  I  never  worked  faster  in 
my  life.  For  this  was  Jane  Wood.  And  she 
had  seen  my  mother. 

WE  DID  the  vtilcanizing  in  a  shed  directly 
back  of  the  garage.  As  soon  as  I  had 
got  the  tire  off  the  wheel  and  the  tube  out  I  took 
it  out  there.  Roddy  started  after  me,  and  then 
looked  back  to  see  if  Miss  Wood  wasn’t  coming 
along.  She  laughed  a  little,  wrinkling  up  her 
nose  in  that  attractive  way,  and  followed,  and 
then  stood  over  me  while  I  tried  out  the  tube 
in  the  water  bucket  to  find  the  leak  and  then 
put  the  patch  on  and  clamped  it  in  the  vulcan¬ 
izing  frame.  She  seemed  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  what  I  was  doing  and  asked  a  few  questions. 
Then  she  said,  “It  doesn’t  look  very  compli¬ 
cated.  I  don’t  see  why  I  couldn’t  get  an  outfit 
and  learn  to  do  it  myself.” 

•  I  was  trembling  with  excitement.  I  told 
myself  it  was  silly,  but  couldn’t  help  it.  I  asked 
if  she  was  interested  in  mechanical  jobs,  ^nd  she 
answered,  “Oh,  yes.”  She  sat  on  a  box  and 
Roddy  laid  his  head  on  her  knee  to  have  his  ears 
rubb^,  and  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  talk. 
But  I  knew  I  would  have  to  know  her  better, 
and  wondered  sort  of  helplessly  if  I’d  ever  have 
the  chance.  I  couldn’t  to  save  me  feel  different 
from  what  I  knew  I  looked  like,  just  a  greasy 
red-headed  fellow  in  overalls  working  there  in 
the  Little  River  garage. 
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I  realize  well  enoa^  bow  siUy  all  tbs  sounds 
IS  I  write  it  down.  SQly  of  me.  I  mean.  But 
I’m  not  so  sure  that  it  really  was.  I  mean  the 
way  tiling  stood  at  the  time.  Y'ou  can’t,  if 
yoa’re  a  husky  young  mechanic,  go  around 
asking  perfect  strangers  if  they  can  tell  you 
someth^  about  your  mother.  How  can  you? 
It  mi^t  take  so  much  explaining.  They’d 
think  you  were  crazy.  You  had  to  know  your 
person  scnne.  And  you  did  have  to  lead  up  to 
it.  You  did.  And  that  other  thing  entered 
into  it  that  Tve  said  something  about  before, 
the  thing  you  come  to  fed  after  you’ve  batted 
around  a  little  among  practical  people,  that  you 
can’t  let  every  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  know 
much  about  what’s  really  driving  you  on,  the 
thing  you  keep  hidden  under  your  everyday 
surface.  1  was  thinking  like  mad  while  I 
worked  a'vay  there,  wondering  what  she’d 
think  if  she  found  that  I  came  to  Little  River 
just  to  find  her  and  ask  her  that  question.  In 
that  same  crazy,  excited  way,  too,  I  began 
thinking  about  Ben  Green.  Buffalo  had  said 
that  she  didn’t  have  much  to  do  with  him.  Ben 
himself  had  let  me  know  that  he  went  years  on 
ei,d  without  seeing  anything  of  her.  She  might 
not  like  to  be  reminded  of  him.  You  couldn’t 
tell  until  you  knew  her  pretty  well.  Certainly 
she  wasn’t  his  kind.  In  spite  of  the  spatterings 
of  old  paint  on  her  knickerbockers  and  shoes  and 
the  old  leather  coat,  there  was  something  brisk 
and  clean  and  fresh  about  her.  You  could  see 
that  she  was  a  worker.  You  could  see,  too,  that 
she  was  a  nice  person.  Nothing  at  all  like  wise, 
rough  old  Ben.  Of  course  she  wouldn’t  want  to 
be  classed  with  him.  It  might  even  work 
against  me,  right  there,  too,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  acquaintance,  that  I  knew  Ben,  that  I  had 
really  come  direct  from  him.  It  was  clear 
enough  what  she  had  done.  She  had  broken 
away  from  him  and  all  he  stood  for,  and  was 
working  it  out  in  her  own  way.  Very  possibly 
he  was  the  sensitive  spot  in  her  life.  No,  the 
thing  was  to  be  patient.  It  was  something  that 
she  was  willing  to  talk  with  me  at  all.  And 
Roddy  was  working  for  me,  bless  his  dog  heart! 

So  I  said,  “It  wouldn’t  cost  you  much  to  buy 
a  vulcanizing  outfit.’’  Then  I  kind  of  braced 
mysdf  and  added  this:  “If  you  care  to  have  me 
ni  come  out  and  show  you  how  to  use  it.’’ 

That  was  as  far  as  I  could  get,  this  first  time. 
I’m  not  sure,  at  that,  that  I  was  altogether 
honest  about  it.  It’s  really  simpler  for  most 
folks  with  tire  trouble  to  run  into  a  garage  and 
get  expert  help.  When  a  tire  does  go  dbwn  it’s 
always  possible  that  the  casing  is  damaged. 
She’d  never  be  able  to  do  anytlwg  about  that. 
Though,  on  the  other  hand,  living  miles  out  in 
the  countiy,  an  occasional  job  of  vulcanizing 
might  come  in  pretty  handy. 

“I’ve  been  so  busy,”  she  said,  “that  I  really 
haven’t 'given  any  time  to  the  cars.  We  have 
a  station  wagon  out  there,  too,  that  we  use  for 


the  light  trucking.  It  belongs  to  W’atkins.  I 
ought  to  know  how  to  take  a  tire  off  and  put 
it  on.” 

“It’s  pretty  useful  to  know  that,”  said  I. 
“I’ll  tell  you,  if  you’ll  just  stand  by  while  I  put 
this  one  on.  you’Q  get  something  of  the  idea. 
But  what  you  really  ought  to  do  is  to  go  through 
with  it  two  or  three  times  with  somebody  that 
understands  it  standing  over  you.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  said  she. 

We  went  back  then  and  she  watched  and 
asked  questions  while  I  put  the  tire  back.  Then 
before  she  backed  out,  she  said,  “I’ll  speak  to 
Watkins  about  the  vulcanizing  outfit,  and  call 
you  up.  When  could  you  briqg  it  out?” 

“Oh,  in  any  off  time,”  said  I.  “This  evening. 
Just  so  long  as  Jim  would  let  me  have  a  car. 
Then  you  wouldn’t  have  to  pay  extra  for  my 
time.” 

“Oh.  that’s  all  right, ’’said  she,  and  went  away. 

It’s  funny,  but  after  a  minute  or  two  I  almost 
felt  as  if  my  heart  had  stopped.  One  thing, 
I’m  sure  I  was  right  about  going  slow  with  her. 

I  was  even  wondering  il  she  mightn’t  feel,  when 
she’d  had  an  hour  to  think  it  over,  that  I’d 
gone  a  little  too  fast.  1  couldn’t  afford  to  risk 
seeming  fresh. 

I  told  Jim  about  it,  and  he  said  all  right,  I 
could  have  his  old  fidwer  to  run  out  there. 
Jim  was  always  glad  to  oblige  his  customers. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  she  called  up  and  said  to 
come  ahead  that  evening.  Jim  talked  with  her, 
and  told  me.  He  kidded  me  some.  too.  Said 
she  must  like  red  hair.  I  was  still  so  paralyzed 
I  couldn’t  hand  him  back  a  thing.  1  just 
laughed,  kind  of,  and  gave  Roddy  a  pat  and 
turned  away.  I  was  thinking  how  funny  it 
seemed  to  hear  her  say  that  name  W'atldns. 
Exactly  h'ke  a  nuin.  But  I  knew  that  this 
Watkins  was  a  giri.  Probably  Watkins  called 
her  Wood,  .\nyhow.  I  remembered  how  Henry 
.Arbuckle  had  smiled  when  he  spoke  of  Wood 
and  Watkins.  And  I  don’t  mind  saying  that  all 
this  was  new  stuff  to  me.  I’m  sure  I  had  never 
seen  anybody  like  her.  I  mean  her  perfectly 
■natural  offhand  way.  She  fooled  you  at  first 
into  thinking  you  could  talk  to  her  tike  you’d 
talk  to  a  man.  But  really  she  was  a  dainty 
little  girl.  Y'ou  couldn’t  help  think  that  she’d 
look  lovely  dresMd  up  in  pretty  evening  clothes. 
No,  the  more  I  tho«ight  it  over  that  ^temoon 
the  less  I  could  make  it  out.  She  was  just  a 
new  kind.  But  I  knew  I’d  have  to  step  mighty 
careful  to  keep  from  talking  in  some  wrong  way. 
I  mustn’t  seem  to  be  interested,  or  get  fool^ 
into  showing  any  personal  interest.  Even  in 
the  ducks.  .\nd  I  was  awfully  curious  about 
them.  Wood  and  Watkins. 

WHEN  I  went  home  for  supper  I  dressed 
up  in  my  best  suit.  I  did.  She 
couldn’t  take  that  personally.  Of  course  it 
was  pretty  foolish.  It  would  get  all  out  of 
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press  when  I  worked  around  on  the  ground. 
I  took  my  jumpers  along  to  pull  over  my 
dothes.  I  did  have  the  sense  to  do  that. 

The  place  wasn’t  hard  to  find,  just  a  right 
turn  off  the  State  highway  by  a  filling  station 
»ncl  then  about  half  a  mile  on  a  narrow  dirt 
load.  There  was  a  row  of  poultry  sheds  stand¬ 
ing  in  gravel  yards  that  sloped  down  to  a  pond. 
The  house  was  just  beyond,  a  little  story-and-a- 
half  country  place  with  a  neat  yard  and  a  port¬ 
able  garage  out  back.  1  could  see  all  this 
plainly  enough  in  the  moonlight.  There  were 
lights  in  the  down-stairs  windows  of  the  house 
and  when  I  shut  off  the  motor  I  could  hear  a 
Caruso  record  going.  I  stood  for  a  moment 
beside  the  car  kind  of  taking  things  in  and 
breathing  the  sharp,  pleasant  October  air. 
Roddy  stood  beside  me,  sniffing  and  cocking  his 
ears  and  taking  things  in  on  his  own  account. 
What  I  felt  mostly  was  peace,  quiet  and  a  neat, 
orderly  feeling.  For  a  moment  I  couldn’t  help 
wondering  if  this  wasn’t  what  I’d  been  looking 
for  as  well  as  my  mother.  I  thought  that.  And 
then  I  wondered  if  those  two  girls.  Wood  and 
Watkins,  lived  here  all  by  themselves.  The 
place  was  away  off,  with  woods  all  around. 
Those  scrubby  little  oaks,  you  know,  that  are 
all  over  that  part  of  Long  Island.  You’d  have 
thought  they’d  be  lonely.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  maybe  Watkins’  mother  lived  with  them, 
or  somebody  like  that.  I  noticed  telephone  and 
light  wires  running  up  to  the  eaves  from  a  tree, 
and  thought  I  saw  a  radio  aerial  sticking  up 
over  the  farther  side  of  the  roof,  but  couldn’t 
be  sure  in  that  light. 

There  wasn’t  any  front  porch,  only  a  couple 
of  steps  and  a  little  pointed  roof  over  a  fanlight. 
I  swung  a  brass  knocker  that  was  on  the  door. 
The  music  didn’t  stop,  but  after  a  minute  or 
two  the  door  opened  and  I  saw  Wood  .  .  . 
Miss  Wood  .  .  .  standing  there  in  the  light, 
still  in  the  old  knickerbockers  but  without  the 
cap  and  the  leather  coat.  She  had  a  lot  of  hair 
that  was  mussed  some  and  waved  all  round  her 
head.  She  looked  surprised  at  first  and 
stared  at  me,  but  when  I  took  off  my  hat  and 
she  saw  my  red  head  she  smiled  and  wrinkled 
her  nose  and  said,  “Oh,  come  in!” 

W’ell,  I  didn’t  know  as  I  ought  to  do  that. 
I  hesitated,  and  felt  self-conscious  as  the  devil. 
I  could  see  that  she  was  taking  in  my  good 
clothes.  Oh,  I  was  dressed  ^  right!  The 
door  opened  right  into  a  big  living-room.  There 
was  a  big  rug  with  a  lot  of  color  in  it  and  colored 
cloths  something  like  rugs  hanging  on  the  walls, 
and  Japanese  pictures  and  a  long  row  of 
shelves  that  were  stuffed  with  books.  I  mean 
that  all  the  space  between  the  top  of  each  row  of 
books  and  the  shelf  above  was  full  of  other 
books  lined  sideways.  .\nd  I  saw  a  long  sofa 
and  a  couple  of  big  upholstereil  chairs. 

Well,  I  didn’t  budge  until  she  said  come  in 
again,  and  then,  feeling  funny,  almost  a  little 


scared,  I  stepped  in  over  the  threshold  and  kind 
of  twisted  my  hat  around  in  my  hands.  Honest, 
I  felt  like  a  boob.  Then  she  saw  Roddy  and 
chirped  to  him  and  started  right  in  rubbing  his 
ears,  kneeling  down  by  him. 

“This  is  the  dog,  Wattie,”  she  said,  and 
wrinkled  her  nose  and  wrestled  the  pup  around. 
He  loved  it. 

I  saw  then  that  the  other  girl  was  standing 
by  the  talking  machine,  and  when  I  saw  her  I 
had  a  kind  of  shock.  She  wasn’t  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  taller  than  Wood — Miss  Wood.  And  she 
was  prettier.  Or  handsomer,  or  something,  but 
not  quite  so  fresh  and  simple.  Looked  a  little 
more  as  if  she  wasn’t  born  yesterday.  She  had 
on  knickerbockers,  too,  and  an  awfully  pretty 
sort  of  flowery  waist  that  was  open  at  the  neck. 
Her  hair  was  perfectly  black  and  smooth, 
glossy  black  hair,  bobbed  and  curling  in  toward 
her  neck  where  it  was  cut  off  and  curving  for¬ 
ward  into  black  points  on  her  cheeks  in  front  of 
her  ears.  Her  skin  was  rather  pale  and  very 
smooth.  Her  eyes  were  big  and  dark,  with  thin 
curving  black  brows  over  them.  And  she  held 
a  long  green  cigaret-holder  in  her  slim  little 
fingers  with  a  Gghted  cigaret  in  it.  Now  I 
suppose  I’m  old  fashioned  about  that,  but  it  al¬ 
ways  gives  me  a  funny  jolt  to  see  women  smoke. 
It  just  does.  I  was  glad  that  Miss  W’ood  wasn’t 
smoking.  Though  I  thought  maybe  that 
didn’t  mean  anything.  She  might  have  just 
finished  a  cigaret. 


And  this  little  pair  were  the  Wood  and  Wat- 
kins  I’d  heard  about.  No  wonder  Henry 
Arbuckle  smiled.  I  pretty  near  laughed  like  a 
fool  myself,  just  standing  there  twisting  my  hat 
and  staring  at  them.  They  were  so  comically 
little!  And  they  looked  so  sort  of  wise  and 
natural  and  taking  everything  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I’ll  tell  you  right  now,  women  beat  me! 

“He’s  come  from  up  McIntosh’s,”  explained 
W’ood.  She  didn’t  seem  to  think  of  intri^ucing 
me,  but  still  she  didn’t  treat  me  like  a  working 
man,  not  a  bit  more  than  she  had  down  there 
at  the  garage  in  the  afternoon.  She  just  kind 
V.  ^ook  me  for  granted.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
she  didn’t  know  my  name.  How  could  she  have 
introduced  me? 

“My  name  is  Burr,”  I  said,  feeling  still  more 
foolish.  And  then  I  wished  I  hadn’t  told  it, 
because  really  why  should  they  care  a  damn 
who  I  was?  How  could  I  be  anything  more  to 
them  than  the  man  from  McIntosh’s? 

The  record  stopped,  and  Watkins  lifted  it  off 
the  machine  and  laid  it  on  a  table.  Then  she 
took  a  careless  puff  or  two  of  the  cigaret  and 
fixed  those  big  dark  eyes  on  me. 

Wood  was  looking  at  me.  too.  .\t  my  face 
and  then  at  my  hair.  I  wondered  in  a  kind  of 
flutter  what  she  could  be  thinking.  She  even 
drew  her  eyebrows  down  into  a  pucker  as  she 
studied  me. 
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“I  brought  the  vulcanizing  outfit,”  said  1. 
“Where  do  ywi  want  me  to  put  it?” 

“Oh,  in  the  garage,”  said  Watkins.  She 
was  looking  through  a  book  of  records  now. 

“But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  show  us 
how  to  use  it,”  said  Wood,  looking  at  my  per¬ 
fectly  pressed  suit. 

“I  am.  Of  course.”  And  then  I  was  fo<dish 
enough  to  look  down  at  my  clothes  and  kind  of 
laugh.  “I  brought  my  jumpers.” 

“Oh,”  said  she.  “I  was  thinking  you  looked 
dressy  for  the  part.  Come  along,  Wattie, 
we’ve  got  to  learn  to  be  garage  men.” 

She  opened  the  door  again.  “You’ll  need 
3rour  coats,”  said  I,  and  then  I  guess  I  must  have 
bhi^ed  some  from  the  cool,  rather  interested, 
way  Watkins  eyed  me,  and  Wood  laughed. 
You  see,  I  was  getting  more  and  more  personal 
all  the  time  that  I  was  trying  to  tell  myself  I 
must  just  act  and  talk  business.  But  how  could 
I?  They  were  so  ofidiand  about  eveiything,  and 
they  were  so  thrmdering  little!  How  could  a 
Mlow  help  kind  of  taking  care  of  them? 

Wood  laughed  some  more.  But  they  did  put 
on  tlieir  coats,  and  the  three  of  us  and  Roddy 
went  outside.  I  drove  in  back  by  the  garage, 
and  put  on  my  jximpers  and  explained  the 
thing  to  them.  Watkins  turned  out  to  be  even 
smarter  than  Wood.  She  asked  keen,  quick 
questions  and  was  good  with  her  hands. 

When  we  were  through  with  it,  and  I  was 
wondering  if  I  hadn’t  better  say,  “Well,  I  guess 
I’d  better  be  going,”  Wood  kind  of  hesitated 
and  then  Watluns  spoke  up.  She  was  lighting 
a  cigaret,  hollowing  her  hands  around  the 
match  like  an  old-timer.  “You’re  going'to  show 
us  how  to  put  tires  on,  aren’t  you?”  she  asked. 

I  thought  afterward  maybe  I  took  her  up  a 
little  too  quick  on  that.  You  see,  I’d  have 
jumped  at  any  chance  to  stay.  I’d  never  in  my 
life  felt  quite  like  I  felt  then.  Those  twa  fas- 
dnating  Uttle  things,  with  their  knickerbockers 
and  Watkins’  cigarets,  and  their  brisk  direct 
ways  and  the  neatness  and  sense  of  order  about 
the  {^ce  simply  had  me  going.  They  did.  I 
had  never  seen  giris  like  them.  They  were  as 
direct  and  as  straight-out  about  things  as  any  two 
men  could  have  been.  Not  a  bit  of  that  ner¬ 
vous  man  and  girl  business  in  their  air  around  us. 
They  were  practical.  And  yet  aff  the  time  they 
were  pretty  and  kind  of  absurd  and  most  aw¬ 
fully  good  company.  I  was  thinking  all  kinds  of 
things,  wondering  who  chaperoned  them,  be¬ 
cause  1  hadn’t  seen  or  heard  a  sign  of  anybody 
else  being  around  the  place,  and  trying  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  really  got  up  early  mornings  and 
did  the  work  with  their  own  hands  and  all  that. 
I  was  pretty  bewildered.  Yes,  they  had  me 
going  all  right,  those  two  little  devils.  But 
maybe  I’m  saying  too  much  about  how  I  fdt. 

Well,  anyway,  I  got  the  tire  tools  out  of 
Jim’s  case,  and  showed  them  how  to  jack  up  a 
wheel  with  their  own  little  emergency  jack. 


They  hadn’t  any  idea  of  letting  me  do  it,  but 
got  down  on  their  knees  on  the  concrete  floor 
and  went  to  it.  Wood’s  hair  kept  getting 
down  in  her  eyes,  and  she’d  laugh  and  wrinkle 
her  nose  and  push  her  hair  back  and  duck  right 
down  there  again.  We  got  the  tire  off  and  took 
out  the  tube  and  deflate  it.  I  explained  how 
to  find  a  leak  by  turning  it  slowly  around  in 
water,  and  how  to  put  in  blowout  patches  and 
all  like  that.  \/hen  we  had  got  the  tube  back 
in  the  casing,  they  insisted  on  doing  the  inflating 
themselves  with  the  hand  pump.  They  took 
trims  at  it,  pumping  away  until  their  backs 
ached.  But  they  got  it  up,  all  right,  to  where 
the  gauge  showred  pressure  enough,  and  then  put 
it  on  the  rim  themselves.  I  just  stood  over  and 
watched.  Then  Watkins  asked  some  questions 
about  the  motor.  So  I  took  the  hood  off  and 
showed  them  how  to  adjust  the  carbureter  and 
some  other  things. 

By  this  time  it  was  after  nine  o’clock  and  I 
knew  I  just  ought  to  go.  There  wasn’t  any 
excuse  for  staying.  But  I  didn’t  want  to  go. 
I  was  having  the  time  of  my  life.  I’m  afraid  I 
was  kind  of  dow  about  it,  after  I’d  put  the  tools 
back  in  the  car,  because  Wood  looked  at  Wat¬ 
kins  and  then  said: 

“We  usually  make  coffee  about  this  time. 
You’d  better  come  in  and  have  some.” 

“Why,”  said  I,  “I  don’t  know.  I’ve  never 
drunk  coffee  at  night.” 

“Keep  you  awake?”  asked  Watkins. 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ve  had  to  be  careful  about 
such  things.”  • 

“Why?” 

I  didn’t  know  how  to  answer  that.  I  didn’t 
think  they’d  be  particularly  interested  in  my 
kind  of  thing.  Fortimately  we  were  walking  up 
to  the  house  by  that  time  and  it  didn’t  seem 
necessary  to  say  much  of  anything,  so  I  just 
didn’t  answer. 
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TVyHEN  we  got  inside,  Watkins  picked  up  a 
VV  box  that  was  painted  in  funny  colors, 
yellow  and  green  and  blue,  kind  of  Russian 
like,  and  asked  if  I’d  have  a  cigaret.  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  I  didn’t  smoke,  and  she  asked  if  it 
was  too  effeminate.  I  didn’t  know  how  to  an¬ 
swer  that.  Then  she  stood  right  up  in  front  of 
me  on  her  two  little  feet  and  kind  of  laughed  and 
asked,  “What  is  ail  this,  anyway?  You’re  not 
trying  to  keep  Lent  in  October,  are  you?” 

They  both  laughed,  and  I  got  red  and  felt 
like  a  damn  fool.  Wood  tried  to  help  me^out 
by  saying  that  she  just  couldn’t  smoke.  Made 
her  sick. 

“Oh,  weU,”  said  Watkins,  “you  can  at  least 
sit  down,  can’t  you?” 

I  got  my  back  up  then,  and  said,  “Yes,  I’ll 
do  that,”  and  did  it.  I  felt  a  little  queer  doing 
it,  because  they  were  still  on  their  feet,  both  of 
them,  but  you  simply  couldn’t  keep  track  of  all 
the  rules  with  that  pair. 
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Watkins  kept  right  after  me.  “Are  you  train¬ 
ing  for  a  fight?”  she  asked.  “I  love  boxing.  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  it  while  I  was  in  New  York.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  I.  ...  It  was  clear  enough 
by  now  that  I  might  as  well  come  out  with  it, 
and  I  was  thinking  from  the  way  they  glanced 
at  each  other  when  Watkins  asked  if  I  was 
training  for  a  fight  that  they  might  have  heard 
some  of  the  talk  about  me  in  the  village  and 
got  it  twisted.  .  .  .  “Oh  no,  but  I  was  a  ball 
player  until  I  had  an  accident  last  May.” 

“What  happened?”  When  she  said  this 
Watkins  flopp^  down  in  a  big  chair  by  the 
table,  sitting  on  her  foot,  and  lighted  another 
dgaret. 

“Broke  my  leg.” 

“Oh,  really!”  cried  Wood,  who  was  sort  of 
standing  over  me  by  now  and  pushing  back  her 
hair.  “How  dreadful!” 

“Where  did  you  play?”  asked  Watkins. 

“Oh,  I  wasn’t  much.  Just  the  Indiana  State 
League.” 

“What  position?” 

“Shortstop.  I  had  three  years  of  that.” 

“Started  pretty  young,  didn’t  you?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“I  love  to  watch  Bancroft  play.” 

That  made  me  feel  more  at  home,  somehow. 
At  least,  whatever  it  was,  I  was  beginning  to  get 
a  little  used  to  their  funny  ways.  And  I  spoke 
right  out,  for  the  first  time. 

“You  girls  don’t  do  all  the  work  here  your¬ 
selves,  do  you?” 

“Oh,  a  lot  of  it,”  said  Wood. 

“You’ve  never  seen  anything  like  the  way 
ducks  eat,”  put  in  Watkins.  “It’s  enormous.” 

“We  have  an  Italian  by  the  day,”  said  Wood. 
"He  does  the  heavy  work.  And  his  wife  helps 
with  the  dressing.” 

“I’m  getting  a  little  restless  about  the  coffee, 
Woodie,”  said  Watkins. 

Wood  backed  off  toward  the  kitchen  door, 
but  stopp)ed  to  say,  “There  were  three  of  us 
that  went  into  the  business  originally.  But 
Henderson  deserted.” 

^  ^  CSC  rt  c  d  ?  ^  ^ 

“Quit  cold,”  said  Watkins.  “Got  married.” 

“Oh,  she  got  married.” 

Woc^  had  got  as  far  as  the  door  now,  but 
turned  to  say  this,  and  it  puzzled  me  com¬ 
pletely,  maybe  because  she  was  so  little  and 
looked  so  pretty  and  cuddly  and  lovable — 
“That’s  one  thing  I  simply  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  about  Henderson.”  Then  she  popped 
out  into  the  kitchen,  and  pretty  soon  I  could 
smell  the  coffee. 

“I  wish  I  could  ease  off  on  this  smoking,” 
said  Watkins. 

“You  want  to  quit?” 

“No.  I  don’t.  I  suppose  that’s  the  trouble. 
I  just  don’t  want  to  overdo  it.  I’m  keeping  off 
it  now  until  after  dinner.  And  I’m  trying  not 
to  inhale.” 


“I  suppose  there’s  no  reason  why  I  shouldn’t 
take  it  up,”  said  I.  “But  I  kind  of  got  set 
the  other  way.  Even  the  coffee,  at  this  time  of 
night,  seems  pretty  wild  to  me.” 

“Think  of  being  able  to  get  a  kick  out  of 
that?”  called  Watkins.  And  Wood  answered 
from  the  kitchen,  “W’onderful!” 

It  all  felt  so  much  like  folks  now  that  I  asked 
Watkins  how  long  she  had  been  a  farmer. 

“My  father  was  one,”  she  explained.  “We 
used  to  raise  ducks  and  geese  for  the  New  York 
market,  and  turkeys.  It’s  an  old  story  to  me. 
After  I  went  to  the  Sargent  School  and  then 
worked  for  three  years,  I  got  pretty  far  away 
from  it.  But  it’s  familiar  ground  to  me.” 

“What  kind  of  work  did  you  do?”  No  use 
talking,  I  was  getting  bolder  and  bolder. 

“Oh,  acting.” 

“Acting!  On  the  stage?” 

“On  the  stage.  Where  else?” 

“And  you  gave  that  up  to  come  out  here  into 
the  woods.” 

“I  did.  Why  not?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  was  just  thinking — ” 

“T  SHOULDN’T  say  it  was  much  fuimier  than 
a  league  ball  player  working  in  the  Little 
River  garage.  It’s  hard  to  see  how  you  ever 
foimd  the  place.  Far  as  the  theater’s  concerned 
I  got  pretty  completely  disillusionized.  At  first 
I  thought  I  could  step  right  into  Maude 
Adams’  shoes,  but  there  were  diflSculties.  By 
the  time  you’ve  put  in  the  best  part  of  two 
years  making  the  rounds  of  the  managers’ 
oflSces  and  finding  out  that  you  haven’t  voice 
enough  and  you’re  not  this  and  that,  you  be¬ 
come  fed  up.  And  even  rehearsing  for  fifteen 
weeks  in  one  season  without  pay  isn’t  altogether 
a  stimulating  experience.” 

“Oh!”  said  I. 

“Yes,”  said  she.  “Ducks  are  better.” 

“Do  you  find  you  can  really  make  this  pay?” 

“WeU,”  said  she.  .  .  .  “\yeU.”  .  .  .  She 
reached  for  a  dgaret  and  twisted  it  into  the 
holder. 

“We  hope  to  make  it  pay,”  said  Wood  in  the 
kitchen. 

“Pretty  hard  to  get  aroimd  the  commission 
men.” 

“I  suppose  you  have  to  deal  through  them.” 

“Unless  you  can  build  up  a  good  direct  trade 
with  the  big  hotels.” 

“And  it’s  pretty  hard  to  break  in  there,” 
said  Wood,  bringing  in  the  tray. 

It  was  awfully  pleasant  sitting  there  with 
them,  drinking  coffee  and  eating  old-fashioned 
sugar  cookies  that  Wood  had  made  and  talking 
and  laughing  over  little  things.  Watkins  put 
on  some  Paul  Whiteman  records,  and  I  was 
crazy  to  suggest  dancing,  but  they  both  looked 
so  dainty  and  then  just  the  three  of  us  being 
alone  there  it  seemetl  a  little  too  personal. 

[Continued  on  page  /./j] 


1  She’s  an  Automotive  Engineer 

t 

A  girl  who  always  liked  to  play  with  machinery  was  un- 
daunted  by  the  fact  that  her  chosen  profession  was  closed 
I  to  women.  As  soon  as  she  could  create  an  opportunity, 

Ethel  Bailey  made  good  in  a  highly  technical  special  field 

by  Edna  Yost 


ON  A  sunny  morn¬ 
ing  in  July,  1925, 
a  distinguished 
group  of  women 
took  their  places  on  the 
platform  of  one  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  halls  at  the  Wem¬ 
bley  Exhibition  grounds, 

En^and,  to  open  formally 
the  First  International 
Conference  of  Women  in 
Science,  Industry  and 
Cortimerce.  Two  among 
them  were  conspicuous  for 
their  youth:  one.  Her 
Roj'al  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York;  the 
other,  a  State  o’  Maine  American  giri,  Ethel 
H.  Bailey. 

The  Duchess  of  York,  girlkhly  sincere  in  the 
appreciation  of  her  privilege  as  president,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  simplicity  her  welcome  to  the 
delegates,  especially  to  “those  who  have  come 
from  overseas  to  be  with  us  today.”  A  few 
moments  later  America’s  representative  was 
called  upon  to  respond  to  Her  Royal  Highness’s 
welcome. 

A  slender  figure  becomingly  gowmed  in  white 
crepe  de  Chine  crossed  to  the  center  of  the  plat¬ 
form.  Youth  was  in  her  springing  step.  Youth 
was  in  her  face.  And  from  her  firet  eager  wrords 
the  audience  was  aware  that  youth  was  in 
Ethel  Bailey’s  ^irit,  too.  From  this  amaz¬ 
ingly  young  person  came  greetings  to  her  British 
sisters  from  three  of  the  most  learned  technical 
societies  of  America:  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  of  which  she  is  the  only  woman  full 
member;  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treat¬ 
ing,  of  which  she  is  also  a  full  member;  and  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

There  is  no  use  in  being  squeamish  about 
Ethel  Bailey’s  age.  In  “VtTio’s  Who  in  En- 
gpineering,”  topping  a  long  list  of  technical 
positions  held  and  work  performed,  you  will  find 
a  simple  statement  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
bom  in  Houlton,  Maine,  on  August  18,  1896. 
Which  made  her  not  quite  twenty-nine  years 


“TODAY  engineering  is  one  of  die 
fields  where  a  so-called  feminine  point 
of  view  is  much  needed,”  says  Miss 
Bailey.  “While  the  technical  man  is 
just  as  human  as  any  other,  he  is  likely 
to  become  so  interested  in  technicali¬ 
ties  that  he  loses  sight,  at  times,  of  the 
human  element.  Efficiency  has  been 
such  a  watchword  among  engineers 
that  too  often  their  idea  is  production — 
and  then  more  production.  “Miss  Bai¬ 
ley  tbinkg  the  average  woman  will  never 
look  at  business  or  engineering  in  that 
way  because  her  instinctive  urge  to 
protect  the  race  colors  her  viewpoint. 


of  age  when  she  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  women’s 
engineering  profession  of 
America  at  the  Wembley 
Conference.  She  was  the 
only  American  woman  to 
address  the  Conferenre, 
and  her  paper  on  “Auto¬ 
motive  Research”  featured 
one  of  the  technical 
sessions. 

“At  first  they  couldn't 
get  over  the  fact  that  I 
was  younger  than  the 
other  engineers,”  she  said 
in  speaking  of  her  experience,  “but  that  was 
because  they  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that 
engineering  as  a  profession  for  women  is  much 
younger  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  England. 

“WTiy  am  I  an  engineer?”  she  repeated.  “The 
instinct  for  it  came  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
think  of  it  as  being  unusual.  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  I  was  not  interested  in  me¬ 
chanical  things.  If  I  had  been  a  boy  it  would 
have  been  evident  from  the  beginning  that  I’d 
be  an  engineer.  But  being  k  girl — and  with  a 
good,  old  New  England  family  and  tradition 
back  of  me — it  was  not  so  evident.  I  was  al¬ 
ways  crazy  about  motors.  When  I  was  a 
youngster  I  used  to  sj)end  vacations  at  my  un¬ 
cle’s  camp  where  there  were  sure  to  be  some 
young  engineering  students  and  motor-boats. 
I  learned  a  lot  about  engines  from  them — all 
they  could  teach  me.  And  the  more  I  knew 
the  more  I  wanted  to  know. 

“We  moved  to  Portland  when  I  was  eleven 
and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  was  our 
friend  and  neighbor.  He  had  a  car.  \\'e 
hadn’t.  I  wanted  to  drive.  He  had  enough 
confidence  in  me  to  let  me  learn  on  his  car. 
When  I  was  thirteen  he  helped  me  get  my  first 
driver’s  license.  I’ve  had  one  ever  since. 

“Soon  I  was  beginning  to  pdan  definitely  on 
what  I  was  going  to  do  when  I  had  finished  high 
school.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was 
{Continued  on  page  jjr) 
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C^HE  stern  father  who  r 
once  emphatically 
nid  “No”  to  Ethel  Bai¬ 
ley's  ambition  to  study  engi¬ 
neering  fortunately  relented. 
From  her  home  in  Houlton. 
Maine,  she  went  west  to  get 
technical  training,  enlisted  in 
the  Signal  Corps,  became  an 
expert  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  gu  engines,  and 
tested  aircraft  motors  during 
the  war.  At  thirty  Miss 
Bailey  is  Research  Engineer 
for  the  Society  of  Automo¬ 
bile  Engineers  and  the  only 
woman  member  of  several  of 
the  most  important  technical 
societies  at  home  and  abroad. 


^ATTOOTHG  witk 
tbe  electric  needle  ha* 
reduced  tbe  ti—  o(  tbe 
tedioue  proceae  tenfold 
end  decreaeed  tbe  pnin  of 
tbe  operation.  OAcrwiac 
there  ia  little  diMemnee  in 
tbe  metboda  of  tbe  petMi- 
tire  natire  artist  of  Ae 
South  Seal  and  tbe  New 
York  “profeaaor**  wboae 
maaterpiceea  of  b  n  in  a  n 
decorative  art  arc  illna- 
trated  in  tbe  oval  inaeta 
Tbe  yoanf  Samoan  at  tbe 
ri|bt  ia  auffering  a  tor* 
tuoua  tattooing  p  r  o  e  e  a  a 
tbat  aignalizea  bia  growth 
to  manhood. 


Their  Beauty 

Is  Only  Skin  Deep 


According  to  the  nowadays  your 

tattooing  fraternity,  no  longer  limite 
i  there  are  countless  ment  of  a  brawny  ai 

phases  to  the  art  the  "  “ 

,  .  j  hearts,  women  t 

untutored  never  even  sus-  numbers  seek  hiii 

complexions  of  v 
“Why,”  revealed  Pro-  defy  time  and  the 

lessor  (by  courtesy)  Billy  hued  lips  can  be 

Donnelly,  the  while  he  wmt  and  plucked 

sprayed  a  serpent  into  the  with  beautifully 

knotted  forearm  of  a  Ma¬ 
rine  in  his  narrow  shop  on  salty  Sands  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  “I  have  an  old  gent  comes 
in  here,  and  all  he  wants  me  to  do  is  drill  him 
with  the  electric  needles  around  the  joints.  He 
claims  the  vibration  and  the  lettin’  of  blood 
loosens  the  congestion  there  and  relieves  his 
rheumatics. 

“Some  years  ago,”  he  grinned,  “a  sickly 
lookin’  bird  drops  in  and  bas  me  tattoo  his 
will  of  some  nine  hundred  words.on  his  back.” 

Rumor  that  will  not  down  has  it  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fair  sex  have  been  getting  complex¬ 
ions  in  the  tattoo  studios.  When  taxed  as  to 
its  truth,  Donnelly  replied  without  hesitation, 
“I  hope  to  tell  you  they  are. 

“You  see,”  he  explained,  “not  long  ago  a 
British  chemist  experimented  until  he  invented 
a  white  ink  that  would  stand  out  after  it  was 
stamped  in  the  flesh.  The  tattoo  boys  weren’t 
long  discoverin’  that  this  fluid,  combined  with 
other  colors,  would  give  various  complexions. 
When  this  got  noised  around,  some  of  the  girls 
began  takin’  a  ‘Brodie’  by  lettin’  us  give  ’em 
rosy  cheeks.  Now,  I  don’t  mean  by  that 
they’re  attended  with  jazz  bands.  You  know, 
it’s  a  personal  matter,  so  most  of  ’em  natu¬ 
rally  want  to  keep  it  dark. 

“And  this  isn’t  all,”  boasted  our  ink-and- 
ncedle  votary.  “We’re  givin’  ’em  cherry  lips 
and  supplyin’  many  whose  eyebrows  have 


NOWADAYS  your  skilful  tattoo  artist 
is  no  longer  limited  to  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  a  brawmy  arm  writh  blue  anchors 
or  a  vividly  colored  pair  of  initialed 
hearts.  Women  patrons  in  increasing 
numbers  seek  him  out  for  permanent 
complexions  of  vegetable  dyes  that 
defy  time  and  the  elements.  Cherry- 
hued  lips  can  be  supplied  while  you 
wait  and  plucked  eyebrows  replaced 
with  beautifully  arched  substitutes. 


idlful  tattoo  artist  been  plucked  out  with  beau- 
to  the  embellish-  tiful  arched  substitutes.” 
with  blue  anchors  Donnelly  had  branched 
pair  of  ^timed  beauty  work  con- 

u“fo“p“n^S  siderablybefor^ostofhis 
Btable  dyes  that  At  the  begmmng  of 

ements.  Cherry-  the  World  War  the  wife  of 
ipplied  while  you  a  Canadian  officer  sent  for 
yebrows  replaced  him  to  tattoo  the  badge  of 
ched  substitutes,  her  husband’s  regiment  on 
her  shoulder.  As  the  design 
progressed,  the  crimson  he  was  using  caught  her 
admiration  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  Don¬ 
nelly  might  be  able  to  transfer  the  captivating 
hue  to  her  cheeks  with  artful  effect.  He  was 
so  confident  he  could  that  she  consented  to 
risk  the  experiment.  Fortunately,  it  was  an 
artistic  success. 

Women,  be  it  known,  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  seek  personal  improvement  at  the  hands 
of  the  body  decorators.  Recently  Donnelly 
had  a  substantial,  cultured  man  request  that 
his  gums  be  reddened.  The  stranger  was 
advi^  that,  due  to  the  especial  tenderness  of 
the  gums,  considerable  pain  would  be  entailed. 
Furthermore,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
needles  probably  would  be  broken  by  contact 
with  the  teeth.  These  contingencies  failed 
to  discourage  the  patron,  who  remarked  that 
he  would  stand  the  torture  and  pay  well  for 
any  damage  to  instruments.  Donnelly  worked 
for  five  continuous  hours  on  the  patient’s 
upper  jaw.  Several  weeks  later  the  lower 
mouth  and  lips  were  treated.  The  only  way 
Donnelly  could  explain  the  queer  case  was 
that  the  man  was  suffering  from  anemia  and 
pride  had  urged  him  to  mask  the  condition. 

On  another  occasion  a  man  whose  hair  was 
rather  sparse  sought  out  Donnelly.  He  de¬ 
sired,  it  appears,  to  look  as  if  he  had  a  thick 
hirsute  crop,  so  he  instructed  Donnelly  to 


Curious  tastes  in  personal  adornment  are  reflected  in  the 
strange  devices  and  decorations  that  some  people  have  in- 
delibly  inked  into  their  skins.  Veteran  practitioners  of 
the  tattooing  craft  indulge  the  whims  of  eccentric  patrons 
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tattoo  the  bare  spaces  the  color  of  his  hair,  and 
then,  with  the  remaining  locks  falling  over  the 
treated  parts,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  an  abun¬ 
dant  growth. 

In  at  least  one  particular  Donnelly  maintains 
that  the  tattoo  artists  can  improve  upon  the 
alterations  <rf-the  plastic  surgeons.  To  il¬ 
lustrate,  he  related  the  experience  of  a  young 
woman  whose  mouth  was  lifted  in  such  a  way 
that  a  scar  remained  at  each  comer.  The  girl 
began  to  grow  distressed  because  these  blem¬ 
ishes  marred  what  had  been  a  pretty  face. 
A  patron  who  had  Donnelly  treat  a  facial  im¬ 
perfection  persuaded  her  to  let  the  tattoo  man 
attempt  to  remedy  the  weakness.  As  a  result, 
throu^  an  ingenious  application  of  red  pig¬ 
ment  the  mortifying  situation  was  banished. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  late  hostilities 
Donnelly  had  a  studio  in  “the  ditches”  of 
Southampton.  Patriotic  emblems  were  in 
highest  favor  then,  with  sentiment^  second  and 
religious  next.  The  tattooers  there  were  of 
no  small  assistance  to  the  British  Intelligence 
Ofike  tracing  deserters,  spies  and  other  of¬ 
fenders  against  the  Crown.  Having  studied 
tattooing  processes  in  every  quarter  (rf  the 
globe,  Donnelly  has  become  quite  expert  in 
determining  where  and  by  whom  a  pattern 
wts  executed.  Hence  in  those  parlous  times 
the  English  authorities  frequently  appealed 
to  him  for  aid  in  criminal  matters.  One  day 
two  Scotland  Yard  operatives  with  a  suspect 
handcuffed  to  them  entered  his  little  place. 
The  detectives  said  that  the  prisoner  swore  he 
was  a  Rusrian  and  that  some  tattooing  on  his 
person  had  been  done  there.  They  asked 
Donnelly  to  try  to  establish  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  statement.  After  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  marks,  Donnelly  declared  them  the 
work  of  a  certain  extraordinarily  gifted  artist 
in  Hamburg.  The  captive  admitted  that 
Donnelly’s  conclusion  was  correct,  but  that, 
though  bom  in  Germany,  he  later  became  a 
subject  of  the  Czar.  Investigation  by  British 
Secret  agents  in  Germany,  however,  disclosed 
enough  evidence  to  the  contrary  to  convict 
the  suspect  as  a  spy., 

Moana  of  the  South  Seas 

IATER  in  the  conflict  Donnelly  was  an  rnler 
on  the  Olympic  and  other  ships  engaged 
in  the  tran^i^ation  of  troops  from  Canada 
to  the  other  ride.  Between  regular  duties  he 
tattooed  practically  every  member  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  outfits  from  the  colonels  down.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  the  officers  (as  in  most  other  Allied 
Armies)  were  either  Masons  or  Knights  of 
Cohimbus,  so  on  most  of  these  Donnelly 
fashioned  the  insignias  of  their  re^>ective 
fraternal  orders.  Others  insisted  on  the  maple 
leaf,  while  most  of  the  lads  of  the  Irish  bat¬ 
talions  were  loyal  to  the  little  green  shamrock. 
In  many  instances  tattoo  marks  played  a  use¬ 


ful  and  merciful  part  in  the  war,  serving  to 
identify  many  a  poor  slain  youth  whose  identi¬ 
fication  tag  had  become  mutilated  or  lost 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  war  caused  a  great 
many  people  of  the  type  that  would  never 
qfdinarily  dream  of  letting  themselves  be  tat¬ 
tooed,  to  have  it  done.  He  would  be  a  brave 
man  indeed  who  would  reassert  in  a  gathering 
of  veterans  the  statement  so  frequently  made 
by  crimiiK>logists  from  Lombroso  down  that 
tattooing  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  criminal  class.  It  is  probably  true  that 
soldiers  during  the  war  were  actuated  by  the 
same  motive  that  makes  taj^tooing  still  so  popu¬ 
lar  among  sailors,  namely,  the  vague  idea  that 
it  might  serve  to  identify  their  l^ies  in  case 
of  accident.  This  is  also  one  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  advanced  by  ethnologists  for  the  way  in 
which  so  many  barbaric  |>eoples  the  world  over 
mark  their  skins. 

Donnelly  is  a  quaint  character  with  an  in¬ 
fectious  chuckle  and  a  comprehensive  brogue 
whimsically  blended  with  New  Yorkese.  •  Born 
in  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  ran  away  from 
home  and  ship{)ed  on  the  Star  of  England,  a 
square-rigger  bound  for  Cape  Town.  .An 
aged  fo’castle  hand  took  a  fancy  to  the  adven¬ 
turous  boy  and  schooled  him  in  the  rudiments 
of  tattooing. 

On  one  of  his  cruises  Donnelly  ventured  into 
the  interior  of  New  Zealand  to  see  whether 
the  medicine  men  of  the  Maori  tribes  had  any¬ 
thing  new  to  teach  him  in  the  way  of  tattoo 
tricks.  He  was  disappointed  to  learn  the 
contrary.  They  still  primitively  used  sea 
shells,  edged  on  stones,  to  prepare  the  flesh 
for  the  reception  of  the  outlines  and  colors, 
which  were  derived  from  native  raw  mixtures. 

While  on  shore  leave  in  a  South  American 
port,  Donnelly  wandered  into  the  village  of 
some  Peruvian  Indians  and  tattooed  several 
with  elaborate,  parti-colored  figures.  So  over¬ 
joyed  was  the  tribe  with  the  strange  art  that 
Donnelly  was  recklessly  reimbursed  in  good 
old  En^'sh  gold  and  implored  to  remain  there 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  wielding  the  painful, 
antique  hand  needles. 

Once  when  this  little  ex-sailorman’s  ship 
dropped  anchor  off  the  African  Gold  Coa.st, 
Donnelly  and  a  few  companions  stole  ashore 
in  the  native  skin  boats  made  fast  alongside 
while  their  black  owners  were  peddling  wares 
to  the  crew.  'Die  moment  Donnelly  and  the 
other  tars  landed,  the  naked  populace  spied 
the  tattob  work  on  their  bare  arms  and  clam¬ 
ored  to  be  similarly  adorned.  They  offered 
to  pay  handsomely  in  whisky,  game,  trinkets 
and  other  commodities.  Donnelly  selected 
the  towering  chief  as  the  victim  of  his  labors. 
With  this  dignitary  sprawled  prone  on  his  great 
back  and  Donnelly  a-stride  his  middle,  while 
attendants  pinned  down  his  arms,  head  and 
kgs,  a  rippling  Union  Jack  was  pressed  into 
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his  dusky  chest.  As  the  agony  continued, 
more  and  more  perspuration  was  forced  from 
the  chieftain,  but  he  stuck  it  out  magnificientiy 
until  the  ordeal  was  ended,  at  which,  forget¬ 
ting  about  his  late  purgatory,  he  strutted  self¬ 
consciously  in  and  out  among  his  worshiping 
satellites. 

The  itinerant  Donnelly  says  that  tattooing 
is  dying  out  among  the  Polynesian  peoples. 
This  group  is  comprised  of  the  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  Hawaii,  Cook  Islands  and 
the  Marquesas.  Few  Hawaiians  are  tattooed 
any  more,  while  only  the  older  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  bear  the  dye.  As  some  of  them  are 
likely  to  succumb  and  others  suffer  ill  health 
for  many  years 
through  the  crude 
tattooing  methods 
the  Samoan  youths 
are  indined  to  shy 
away  from  the  tor¬ 
ture,  especially  as  the 
custom  is  prohibited 
in  many  places  there 
nowadays.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  the 
motion-picture 
‘•Moana  of  the  South 
Seas”  can  realize  tfee 
suffering  such  tattoo¬ 
ing  entails.  However, 
even  in  the  restricted 
zones  it  will  doubtless 
continue  to  obtain, 
for  the  dusky  belles 
regard  the  tattoo  as 
the  stamp  of  man¬ 
hood.  A  Samoan  in 
his  early  teens,  if  tat¬ 
tooed,  is  considered 
a  man  by  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex,  while  an  old 
male,  untouched  by 
the  needle,  is  con¬ 
temptuously  referred 
to  as  a  boy.  Some 
of  the  Samoan  girls 
themselves  are  tat¬ 
tooed  from  six  inches 
above  to  the  same 
distance  below  the 
knees,  while  many  of 
the  young  bloods  are  marked  from  a  fantastic 
border  at  the  waistline  to  the  knees.  Sharks’ 
teeth,  ground  to  a  saw-like  edge,  and  the  juices 
of  herbs  and  fruits  are  the  principal  mediums 
employed  by  the  South  S«a  Islanders.  The 
homely  implement  is  jammed  through  the  epi¬ 
dermis  numberless  times,  often  requiring  a  year 
of  excruciating  treatments  before  the  solid  hue 
is  secured.  The  Marquesans  and  the  Maoris 
are  the  only  insular  Pacific  tribes  that  boast 
tattooed  faces.  The  former  are  solidly  pricked. 


weird  stripes,  flourishes  and  circles  of  gay  col¬ 
ors  being  the  favorite  scheme. 

After  participating  in  the  Boer  War,  Donnelly 
earned  a  livelihood  for  years  supplying  pro¬ 
fessional  services  to  the  members  of  the  big- 
top  side  shows.  It  was  then  that  Donnelly 
was  one  of  many  artists  who  did  extensive 
decoration  on  the  body  of  George  P.  Coles, 
probably  the  most  tattooed  person  alive. 
Only  a  short  while  ago  Donnelly  completed  the 
coflective  job  by  adding  Gaelic  scroll  work  from 
the  ankles  to  the  toes. 

A  few  doors  from  Donnelly,  Jim  Wilson, 
another  veteran  of  the  art,  had  some  interest¬ 
ing  contributions  to  make. 

“I  learned  the 
tricks  of  the  trade,” 
he  recalled,  “as  a 
member  of  the  Scotch 
Guards  stationed  in 
the  London  Tower. 
Tom  Riley,  the 
daddy  of  all  the 
white  tattooers,  had 
a  studio  there  and 
taught  me  the  ropes. 
It  was  this  same  Ril¬ 
ey  who  went  to  Paris 
to  tattoo  the  cele¬ 
brated  Clara  Ward. 
There  were  a  few 
others  in  those  palmy 
days,  includin’  Dr. 
Sutherland  McDon¬ 
ald,  whose  work  was 
a  treat  to  any  eye. 
None  of  us,  though, 
can  ever  hope  to 
equal  the  skill  and  in¬ 
tricacy  of  pattern  of 
the  Orientcils.  Them 
yellow  men  are  the 
real  Rembrandts  of 
the  game.” 

Many  members  of 
royal  households, 
d^ared  the  critical 
Wilson,  are,  from  the 
tattoo  standpoint  at 
least,  sisters  and 
brothers  under  the 
skin  with  the  lowly 

sailor  and  soldier. 

“Many’s  the  Lord  and  Countess  and  leader 
of  high  society  I’ve  marked,”  he  swelled. 
“Most  of  ’em  were  strong  for  the  coat  of  arms, 
and  one  Duchess,  I  remember,  ’ad  me  put  a 
tiny  rooster  on  her  left  ankle.”  If  you  look 
sufficiently  impressed  and  willing  to  believe 
more,  he  will  add: 

“Why,  King  George  himself  has  a  bright  Chi¬ 
nese  dragon  on  one  ^  his  arms,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  tattooed,  too.”  I^ugh  that  one  off! 


The  '‘profetMr'*u  prepared  to  execute  deeif  as  in  one  or 
more  colors  for  •  fee  ruling  from  twentj^-five  cent* 
to  a  hundred  dollars.  Freehand  work  comes  high,  hut 
for  the  less  fastidious  there  arc  stock  designs  that  can 
he  transferred  with  tracing  paper  or  a  celluloid  stenfiiL 
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People  in  liveried  cars  often  drive  up  to 
Wilson’s  modest  quarters,  so  he  says,  to  have  the 
effect  of  prominent  scars  softened  by  cunning 
manipulation  of  the  electric  nee^e.  This 
part  of  the  business  represents  confidential 
relations,  because  patrons  of  this  type  do  not 
want  their  identity  to  get  abroad. 

Wilson  related  the  curious  case  of  a  father  and 
daughter  who  were  shipwrecked  on  a  lonely 
island.  The  parent  was  afSuent  and  wanted 
the  girl,  if  she  survived  him,  to  receive  his  en¬ 
tire  fortune.  So  with  shells  and  /he  blood  of 
cuttlefish,  which  turns  black  the  instant  it  be¬ 
comes  devitalized,  he  tattooed  a  will  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  on  her  back  and  signed  the  odd  document. 

During  the  Brussels  Exposition  Wilson  had  a 
stall  there  and  a  booth  at  the  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition,  in  London.  When  Queen  Victoria 
passed  away,  he  was  a  staff  orderly  in  the 
London  Tower. 

Wilson  observed  that  tattoo  work  is  largely 
influenced  by  peculiar  popular  waves.  In 
war  days  Red  Cross  nurses  were  in  lively  de¬ 
mand  as  skin  decorative  figures.  Since  our 
ships  have  returned  from  the  Australian  junket, 
due  to  the  warm  antipodal  hospitality  accorded 
the  crews,  the  tattoo  instruments  have  been 
particularly  busy  on  our  husky  tars  with  re¬ 
productions  of  kangaroos. 

Permanent  Complexions 

At  69  Sands  Street  we  encountered  Jack 
k.  Redcloud,  who  lately  deserted  the  Cardiff 
Giants  and  the  “What-Is-Its”  to  join  forces 
with  “Texas  Bob”  Wicks,  one  of  the  rising 
youths  of  the  profession. 

“Thanks  to  the  one-piece  bathin’  suits  and 
the  rolled  stqpkin’s,”  enthused  Redcloud,  in 
the  absence  of  his  talented  partner,  “we’re 
doin’  a  land  office  trade.  The  flappers  come  in 
here  to  have  their  knees  and  backs  decorated. 
Rose  O’Neill’s  kewpies,  butterflies  and  other 
dainty  designs  are  in  highest  favor  with  ’em.” 

Incidentally,  he  added  by  way  of  compli¬ 
ment,  the  “girls”  have  more  courage  under  the 
drill  than  the  men.  The  latter  usually  light 
dgarets  to  buck  up  their  nerve,  but  most  of 
the  fair  customers  bear  the  pain  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  that  popular  anesthetic. 

Redcloud  recalled  a  crook.  Jacobus  Van 
Dyne,  who  renounced  his  lawless  life  for  a 
girl.  Afterward,  while  penniless  and  starving, 
he  had  a  bitter  fight  against  temptation,  but 
finally  triumphed.  To  remind  him  of  his  no¬ 
ble  moral  victory  and  give  him  strength  of  will 
for  other  mental  crises,  he  had  an  Egyptian 
tattooist  who  flourished  on  the  Liverpool 
waterfront  brand  his  forehead  with  an  incon¬ 
gruous  group — two  spiders  and  a  butterfly! 

Asked  if  they  were  receiving  any  requests  for 
beauty  treatments,  Redcloud  replied,  “Yes, 
some  of  the  dames  are  droppin’  in  Jo  have  their 
lips  and  cheeks  done. 


“And  why  shouldn’t  they?”  he  argued. 
“They’re  spendin’  all  kinds  of  ‘jack’  elsewhere 
to  improve  on  Nature — experimentin’  with  this 
and  that  and  sendin’  agents  all  over  the  world 
to  try  and  turn  up  new  beauty  secrets — so 
why  shouldn’t  they  take  a  flyer  on  us?  The 
Board  of  Health  inspects  our  places  regular,  and 
we  certainly  can’t  do  the  damage  many  of  them 
plastic  birds  pull  off.” 

Over  in  a  comer  of  a  barber  shop  in  Chatham 
Square,  on  the  Bowery,  where  the  bumper 
local  crop  of  black  eyes  is  adroitly  disguised, 
we  surprised  the  dean  of  them  all,  Charley 
Wagner,  in  the  act  of  limning  a  monster  that 
must  have  been  conceived  in  the  brain  of  a 
Poe  on  the  right  thigh  of  Emily  Davis,  a  flapper 
adjunct  of  the  “queer  people”  tents. 

You  couldn’t  help  thinking  at  once  of  the 
famous  w'ar  song  that  was  imported  to  the 
trenches,  probably  by  Australians,  and  was  sung 
so  often  by  Tommies  and  Yanks  and  Anzacs. 
It  was  called  the  “Tattooed  Lady,”  was 
shouted  to  the  air  of  “My  Home  in  Tennessee,” 
and  ran  something  like  this: 

“Hi’d  give  the  world  ter  see 
Thet  Scotch  tattooed  lydee; 

She  wos  a  sight  ter  see. 

Tattooed  from  ’ead  ter  knee. 

Orl  raound  ’er  jawr 

Wos  the  Royal  Flyin’  Corps, 

And  acrorst  ’er  back 
The  Union  Jack 
And  other  flags  galore. 

“Orl  up  and  down  ’er  spine 
The  ’Orse  Guards  marched  in  line. 

And  orl  raound  ’er  ’ips 
Wos  a  row  of  battleships. 

And  on  ’er  left  kidney 

Wos  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Sydney; 

But  wot  I  liked  best 
Right  acrorst  ’er  chest 
Wos  me  ’ome  in  Tennessee.” 

“Do  we  get  any  requests  for  poimanent 
complexions?”  repeated  Charley.  “I’ll  say 
we  do.  A  ‘broad’  (Boweiy  for  woman)  wuz 
the  foist  one  that  tackled  me.  It  wuz  just 
after  the  bobbed  hair  craze  had  ‘wised’  the 
dames  up  to  how  much  time  they  could  save 
by  havin’  ’em  cut.  She  comes  in  an’  says  she 
wants  poimanent  red  cheeks  an’  lips.  When 
I  ast  her  what  put  the  idea  in  her  noodle,  she 
explained  she  wuz  in  the  boilesque  racket,  an’ 
fibred  it  would  save  her  no  end  of  time  an’ 
trouble-raakin’  up  ev’ry  day. 

“Since  then,”  he  confided,  “we’ve  had  quite 
a  few  of  the  neighbor’s  children  slippin’  in  for 
the  same  treatment. 

“Yes,  an’  if  they  get  tired  of  the  make-up, 
we  kin  remove  it,  too,  by  a  wrinkle  I  loined  in 
a  curious  way,”  he  said.  “A  gent  who  wuz 
studyin’  for  a  saw-bones  up  to  Fordham  Uni- 
voisity  drops  in  one  day  an’  wants  me  to  help 
him  dope  out  a  scheme  that’ll  remove  tattooin’. 
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Wratern  tattoo  artiita  despair  at  achieving  the  intri¬ 
cate  scroll  work  and  exquisite  color  effects  of  Oriental 
artHta.  The  important  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
mnnkood.  iOnatmted  from  “Moana.”  is  a  a(mi-r»- 
Kgioos  rite  in  which  the  young  m^*s  whole  fnmily 
participates.  The  youth  must  resolutely  hear  hours 
of  agony  under  the  old-fashioned  hand  needle  before 
he  can  he  accounted  a 


full-fledged  male  tribesman. 


tics  and  reminiKences,  an  adojocent  Italiui 

- -  Joe  cynically  and  unerringly  guided  the 

humming,  throbbing  needles  through  the 
When  he  wuz  a  kid,  it  seems,  he  got  himsdf  characters  in  question. 

well  marked  up.  But  now  he  wuz  anxiotis  to  “Huh,”  he  sneered,  after  the  sentimental 
have  it  remov^ — said  it  didn’t  look  dignified  one  had  departed,  “them  kids  gimme  a  laogfa. 
for  a  doctor.  Well,  he  fooled  afoun’  diff’rent  The  chances  are  he’ll  have  a  row  with  the  dafnc 
acids  until  he  Anally  struck  one  that’d  do  the  and  be  back  to  have  her  monicker  shaded  out 
trick.  At  odd  times  after  that,  for  a  coupla  and  some  other  skirt’s  inked  in.” 


The  captain  looked  round  on  the  silent,  white- 


JUDGMENT 

The  story  of  two  men,  a  woman 


0E  MET  heron  the  little  village 
main  street,  where  the  soli¬ 
tary  high  electric  globe  shed 
sickly  light  on  the  dusty  side¬ 
walk.  He  was  walking  slowly, 
head  bent,  and  did  not  at  first 
recognize  the  woman  who 
brushed  nervously  by  him.  Then  he  stopped 
and  lifted  the  blue  peaked  sailor’s  cap  from 
his  head. 

“Claire,”  he  whispered  and  the  world  seemed 
to  hang  in  space  and  wait.  The  woman  turned. 
Her  eyes  were  starry  in  the  violet  dusk.  A  dog 
whined  among  the  purple  shadows  under  the 
trees.  Down  the  street  a  man  laughed.  Some¬ 


where  out  in  the  bay  a  tug  whistled,  shrilly  and 
long. 

She  said  “Joe”  in  a  low  voice.  They  drew 
nearer  and  were  silent  again.  The  woman’s 
white  fingers  played  at  her  throat.  Her  lips 
quivered.  The  light  overhead  glinted  on  a  gold 
ring.  The  man  grinned,  without  humor. 

“I  heard  you’re  married,”  he  said. 

She  whispered  “Yes,”  and  spoke  no  more 
until  the  dog  in  the  purple  shadows  had  whined 
again  and  was  still.  “Two  years  ago.” 

“You  married  Harry  Carstairs?” 

“I’m  sorry,  Joe  ...  I  waited  for  a  year. 
Mother  was  in  debt  and  Harry’s  father  ...” 

“I  know.”  The  man  smiled  grimly.  “Harry’s 


iiceJ  crew.  “You  men  replace  those  hatchee. 


and  the  relentless  sea 


fathet  would  see  his  son  get  what  he  wanted, 
even  my  woman ....  I  was  wrecked  in  the 
Banda  Sea  and  couldn’t  get  home.” 

“We  heard  you  were  dead.  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  but .  .  .  I’m  glad  to  see  you. 
Joe.” 

“You’re  happy  now?” 

There  was  silence  again.  He  thought  he 
could  see  dim  tears  streaking  down  the  drawn 
face.  He  did  not  need  an  answer.  The  wo¬ 
man’s  fingers  twisted  at  her  throat  again.  He 
had  heard  in  the  village  since  coming  home 
how  Harry  abused  her.  how  sacLshe  was,  never 
singing  as  had  been  her  wont. 

He  touched  her  with  a  shaking  hand.  Her 


fingers  groped  for  his,  squeezed  them.  Tb^ 
knew,  in  that  instant,  that  laughter  was  still 
theirs  but  for  that  narrow  band  of  gold.  The 
dog  was  whining  again  in  the  purple  shadows, 
changing  black  now.  Some  one  was  coming 
along  the  sidewalk. 

“Nothin’  to  stay  for,”  the  man  muttered. 
“I’ll  go  away  on  the  Mayfair  in  the  morning. . . . 
They  offered  me  bos’n’s  job.  .  .  .  May 
come  back  later.  .  .  .  Go^-by.” 

She  said  “Good-by”  in  a  fiat  voice.  She 
turned  and  ran  into  the  mistiness  of  the  growing 
night.  The  man  cursed  and  stared  at  the 
young  stars.  Three  years  ago  she  had  been 
his,  promised  to  him.  They  were  to  have  been 
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married  after  one  last  voyage.  Then  ship¬ 
wreck  and  the  delay.  Harry  had  her,  Harry 
the  thin-voiced,  the  son  of  the  shipowner.  The 
sailor  rocked  down  the  street  to  the  water  front. 
Time  ached  on.  .  .  . 

There  was  no  reason  why  Harry  should  not 
be  mate  of  the  M ayfair.  His  father  owned  the 
ship.  But  Joe  wished  many  times  he  had 
thought  before  taking  this  long  voyage  to 
Japan.  It  was  too  late  now  to  back  out,  though. 
They  had  his  name  on  the  articles  and  the  May- 
fair  was  three  days  at  sea. 

The  morning  of  sailing  the  men  had  dis¬ 
covered  each  other,  jarred.  On  the  foc’s’le 
head,  hauling  in  the  lines  as  the  ship  edged 
from  the  dockside,  the  port  watch  had  heard 
sarcasm  come  from  mate  to  bos’n. 

“Don’t  stand  around,  bos’n,”  Harry  had  said 
in  his  mean  voice.  “Don’t  stand  around  and 
look  at  me.  Get  to  work  and  lay  on  that 
hawser.” 

Joe  had  been  coiling  up  a  heaving  line  and 
there  were  plenty  of  men  laying  back  on  the 
heavj"^  bread-rope.  Besides,  it  was  not  too  good 
for  discipline  for  a  bos’n  to  be  called  down  before 
the  men.  Joe  had  flushed  and  answered  not  a 
word,  staring  at  the  mate  with  savage  eyes. 
This  man  had  bought  his  woman,  forced  her 
into  marriage  and  now  was  tired  of  her. 

Harry  knew.  He  knew  and  he  enjoyed  the 
knowledge,  tasting  it,  plumbing  it  as  a  drinker 
might  taste  and  plumb  the  bouquet  of  old  wine. 
He  stood  with  his  hands  on  his  hips,  his  legs 
astride  and  with  deep  lines  creasing  his  face  into 
a  sneer. 

“Don’t  like  me,  do  you?”  he*  said.  “Sore 
at  me  because  I  got  your  girl.  Well,  I’ll  train 
her  well  and  then  maybe  turn  her  over.”  It 
was  as  much  as  the  bos’n  could  do  not  to  hit 
him.  The  port  watch  worked  in  uncomfortable 
silence,  aware  of  a  growing  dislike  for  the  mate, 
some  of  them  understanding  the  sneer,  because 
they  came  from  the  same  town  as  the  two  jarring 
men. 

Once  at  sea  it  was  easier  for  Joe  to  keep  out 
of  the  mate’s  way.  But  there  w’ere  times  when 
meeting  was  unavoidable.  In  the  morning  he 
had  to  go  to  the  sour  man  for  orders  as  to  the 
day’s  work.  In  the  evening  he  had  to  go  over 
the  long  report  to  be  made.  And  throughout  the 
day  the  mate  would  walk  around  finding  fault, 
reporting  sometimes  to  the  captain  that  his 
bos’n  was  incompetent. 

There  were  times  when  Joe  could  have 
choked  his  superior  with  as  little  com¬ 
punction  as  he  would  have  choked  a  rat.  But 
the  discipline  of  the  sea  was  ingrained  and 
somehow,  vaguely,  he  had  faith  that  the  sea 
would  straighten  out  the  matter  for  him.  He 
had  seen  before  so  many  men  weeded  out,  un¬ 
fit,  cracking  under  strain.  And  the  mate  of  the 
Mayfair  was  not  a  competent  officer.  He  was 


carelc-ss  and  the  sea  tolerates  no  idighting  of  its 
strength.  The  whole  ship  knew  that  Harry 
Carstairs  was  mate  by  virtue  of  his  father’s 
power.  He  had  not  had  his  papers  a  year  yet 
and  in  the  order  of  things  should  have  served 
a  long  voyage  as  junior  officer  before  stepping 
to  higher  commands. 

With  a  good  bos’n,  like  Joe,  a  mate’s  care¬ 
lessness  did  not  matter  very  much. 

But  there  were  occasions  when  orders  were 
countermanded  by  the  officer  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  humiliating  a  fine  sailor.  Such  an 
occasion  was  the  countermanded  order  about 
life-boat  falls. 

The  rope  needed  changing  in  the  blocks  of 
one  of  the  poop  boats.  It  was  rotten  to  the 
core  and  cracked  alarmingly  whenever  strain 
was  put  upon  it.  Without  consulting  the  mate, 
Joe  brought  new  rope  from  the  storeroom  and 
started  reeving  it  off. 

“The  falls  will  do  another  voyage,”  snapped  I 
Harry  Carstairs  when  he  saw  what  was  happen-  I 
ing.  “Ask  me  in  future.” 

“They  won’t  hold  the  boat  if  w5  let  them 
go,”  answered  the  bos’n  grimly.  “If  we  had 
to  lower  away  with  a  full  crew  there’d  be  an 
accident.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  what  to  do.”  j 

So  the  matter  was  dropped  and  the  new  rope 
was  taken  back  to  the  storeroom.  Once  Joe 
decided  to  go  over  the  mate’s  head.  The 
safety  of  the  men  was  involved  in  weak  Iwat 
falls.  But  the  captain  wanted  to  keep  his  job 
and  Harry  Carstairs  was  the  owner’s  son. 
There  was  no  crossing  him.  -Time  and  the  sea 
must  settle  the  thing.  But  whenever  Joe 
thought  of  Claire  in  the  little  village,  sad  and 
silent,  waiting  for  this  man  to  come  back  to  her, 
insult  her  and  beat  her,  he  wanted  to  take  (he 
law  in  his  own  hands.  A  short  time  after¬ 
ward  as  they  were  hoisting  the  poop  boat  to 
paint  it  underneath  a  fall  gave  way  and  crushed 
a  man. 

The  Mayfair  reached  Japan  and  swung  in 
globes  burning  and  her  decks  a  chaos  of 
coolies.  The  winches  rattled  continuously. 
Slingload  after  slingload  of  cargo  came  up  from 
the  holds,  swung  over  the  rail  and  was  dropiKcl 
down  into  the  waiting  scows.  There  was  no 
let-up.  For  four  days  the  Mayfair  lay  inert 
while  men  swarmed  over  her,  chattering,  lalwr- 
ing.  And  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  the 
cargo  was  all  unloaded. 

Joe  was  sitting  on  the  bitts  near  the  iK)rt 
foreshrouds  when  the  last  of  the  coolies  left. 
An  able  seaman  came  to  him  and  said,  “Did  you 
know  they  hadn’t  put  the  hatches'on,  bos’n?” 

The  bos’n  rose  and  followed  the  seaman  down 
to  the  ’tween  decks  and  stopped  by  numlnT- 
two  hold,  almost  under  the  bridge.  In  the  sick¬ 
ly  light  from  the  electric  globes  the  hatch  gaped 
open  and  black,  reaching  down  for  thirty  or  forty 
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feet  clear  to  a  ^teel  deck.  The  wooden  hatches 
were  piled  carelessly  to.  one  side.  A  white- 
jacketed  steward  was  peering  into  the  void. 

He  called  to  the  bos’n,  “Some  one’s  liable  to 
get  hurt.  A  lot  of  the  boys  cross  over  that 
btch  to  get  to  their  rooms.” 

The  bos’n  nodded  and  frowned.  The  rooms 
the  stewards  occupied  were  on  each  side  of  the 
hatch,  their  doors  opening  onto  a  narrow  alley. 
It  was  the  habit  of  the  men  to  cross  the  hatch 
as  the  shortest  way  to  some  other  cabin.  And 
with  the  hatches  oS  some  one  would  be  likely 
to  fall  down.  The  mate  was  responsble  for  the 
hatches.  He  should  have  been  on  the  job  to 
see  that  the  coolie  stevedores  replaced  them  be¬ 
fore  quitting  the  ship. 

Joe  went  midships  and  entered  the  saloon. 
He  approached  the  mate’s  cabin  and  heard 
a  woman  laugh,  a  little  tinkling  sound,  like  that 
of  a  giggling  child.  He  leaned  against  a  bulk¬ 
head,  weak  and  sick  understanding.  And 
Claire  was  this  man’s  wife — Harry’s  wife. 
.\nd  he  was  entertaining  women  from  off-shore, 
painted  dolls  from  the  quarter.  He  roused 
himself  and  knocked  on  the  door. 

Laughter  ceased.  Some  one  cursed  inside 
and  then  the  mate  opened  the  door  a  little 
way.  The  bos’n  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  bare 
arm  and  shoulder.  Then  the  mate  blocked  the 
view  and  snarled,  “What  d’you  wamt?” 

“The  hatches  are  off  number  two  hold,  be¬ 
low  decks,  sir,”  said  the  bos’n. 

The  mate  scowled.  “I’ll  see  to  it  in  the 
morning.” 

“But  the  stewards  live  down  there,  and  it’s 
likely  that  some  one  will  fall.” 

“I’n  be  along  after  a  while.”  The  door 
slammed  and  the  bolt  slid  home.  The  bos’n 
stood  still  for  a  moment  and  thought.  Perhaps 


he  should  have  the  hatches  covered.  But  the 
seamen  were  off  watch  and  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  grumbling  if  he  disturbed  them  to  start  work 
again.  The  stewards  ought  to  cover  the  hatch¬ 
es  for  their  own  safety  but  who  ever  saw  a  stew¬ 
ard  do  any  work  outside  of  his  own  province? 
After,  all,  the  mate  was  responsible.  The  men 
would  obey  the  mate. 

IT  WAS  an  hour  later  when  the  mate  came 
for’ard.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  the  hatches.  He  wanted  to 
find  the  saloon  steward  and  procure  Hquor  from 
the  locked  storeroom  below  the  saloon  pantry. 

He  went  down  the  fo’c’s’le  companionway 
and  turned  into  the  alley  that  led  into  the 
’tween  decks  where  the  stewards’  cabins  were. 
Only  one  electric  globe  was  burning.  There 
was  not  much  to  be  seen  in  the  sickly  dim  glow. 
And  the  mate  was  in  a  hurry,  anxions  to  get 
back  to  his  room  with  the  liquor  .keys.  He 
started  to  cross  the  hatch  as  the  custom  was, 
making  a  short  cut  instead  of  following  the 
narrow  alleyway  round  the  square  of  the  batch 
combings.  He  screamed  once. 

A  steward  heard  his  moaning  on  the  steel 
floor  thirty  or  forty  feet  below,  and  ran  for  help. 
Other  lights  switched  on,  electric  dusters  were 
brought. 

The  captain  stood  there,  beside  the  winch 
drum,  biting  his  lips  and  frowning.  The 
bos’n  had  just  completed  his  explanation  as 
to  the  reason  there  were  no  hatches  over  the 
hold.  Then  the  shattered  iiiate  came  to  view 
and  quick  hands  steered  his  rough  stretcher 
away  from  the  combing  and  the  winch  dropped 
it  lightly  to  the  deck  planking.  The  captain 
bent  over  the  injured  man. 

[Continued  on  page  174] 


Prize  Contest  Awards 

IN  THE  June  issue  of  Everybody’s  there  a{^ared  an  announcement  of  a  prize 
contest  for  the  best  letter  from  a  reader  commenting  on  any  DDn-fiction  story 
t^  had  appeared  in  the  magazine  in  the  course  of  the  p^t  year. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
test:  First  Prize  (S50.00),  Mrs.  F.  C.  Burnham,  Fresno,  California;  Second  Prize 
($25.00),  Paul  G.  Thmnas,  4203  West  Walker  Street,  Seattle,  Washington;  Third 
Prize  ($15.00),  Lloyd  E.  Klinger,  R.  D.  No.  1,  CoUegeville,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Burnham’s  choice  was  the  story  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Riggs  of  St.  Louis,  who 
built  up  a  nation-wide  baking  business  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  (“It  Started  With  a 
Sandwich,”  by  Caralee  Strock,  August,  1925).  Mr.  Thotnas  was  impress^  by  the 
story  of  Dr.  Frank  Loope  of  ^ttle,  a  bed-ridden  invalid  who  devotes  his  time  to 
bringing  cheer  into  the  lives  of  other  shut-ins  (“A  Doctor  of  Inspiratkm,”  by  Willi^ 
C.  Lyon,  March,  1926).  Mr.  Klinger’s, choice  was  the  story  of  Sherman  Fairchild, 
a  wealthy  young  inventor  who  perfected  aerial  photography  (“His  Father’s 
Money  Did  Not  Hurt  Him,”  by  Samuel  Taylor  Moore,  February,  1926). 


They  Climbed  Together 

Side  by  side  in  their  combined  home  and  luorkshop  the 
Ackleys  have  become  famous  in  distinct  and  separate  fields. 
Floyd  Ackley  makes  jewelry.  Edith  Flack  Ackley  has  won 
recognition  for  her  original  and  captivating  marionettes 
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A  FEW  houses  south  COOPERATION 
of  a  famous  square  not  confined  t 
in  New  York  City  a  They  carry  it  into 
room  with  two  long  their  si»i 

^dows  faces  the  street. 

Beforeone  of  these  wmdows  mers  together  at 
is  a  jeweler’s  bench  with  its  sion,  erasing,  an 
conglomerate  outfit  of  tools,  old  daughter,  Tell) 

metals,  enamel  and  blow-  to  take  an  active 
IMpe.  At  "tlie  other  a  low  ily  activities,  wh« 
rodting-chair,  a  sewing-box, 
a  basket  filled  with  scraps  of  brilliant  silks  and 
velvets  and  the  stuffed  body  of  a  doll.  These 
neighborly  work  comers  symbolize  the  secret 
of  a  rare  achievement,  that  of  a  couple  who 
have  climbed  jointly  to  individual  careers. 

The  modem  notion  relative  to  husbands  and 
wives  pursuing  indi\ddual  fame  is  that  they 
must  take  separate  paths,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
their  professional  attainment  is  concerned. 
For  the  most  part  this  notion  is  not  incorrect. 
The  path  to  a  career  is  generally  rugged  and 
lonely.  Not  so  with  the  Ackleys!  They  do 
everything  together,  and  of  everything  they 
make  holiday. 

Floyd  Ackley  is  widely  known  as  an  artbt  in 
hand-made  jewelry.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
people  in  the  countiy’  who  makes  an  enviable 
income  entirely  from  the  practice  of  this  craft. 
His  work  is  exhibited  in  Boston,  Chicago,  New 
York  and  London.  Edith  Ackley,  his  wife, 
creator  of  doll  caricatures  of  well-known  per¬ 
sons,  has  come  into  fame  with  her  delightful 
and  lifelike  marionettes  which  she  presents  at 
dubs,  schools,  house  parties,  and  in  theaters. 
Recently  a  series  of  performances  at  the 
Provincetown  theater  in  New  York  City  sold 
out  to  standing  room. 

The  spirit  of  camaraderie  that  comes  from 
intelligent  cooperation  is  felt  the  minute  one 
enters  the  large  room  which  is  the  Ackleys’ 
studio  and  a  part  of  their  home.  The  spirit  is 
in  the  room  itself  with  its  easy  chairs,  its  work¬ 
shop  comers,  its  exhibition  table  and  wall 


COOPERATION  with  the  Ackleys 
is  not  confined  to  their  professions. 
They  cany  it  into  their  domestic  tasks 
and  into  their  sports.  They  both  cook, 
and  whoever  is  the  least  busy  gets  the 
family  meals.  They  spend  entire  sum¬ 
mers  together  at  their  favorite  diver¬ 
sion,  cruising,  and  their  seven-year- 
old  daughter,  Telka,  has  been  trained 
to  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  activities,  whether  work  or  play. 


ith  the  Ackleys  piece  of  black  velvet  on 
their  professions,  which  Mr.  Ackley  displays 
sir  domestic  tasks  hjg  jewelry,  and  at  the  far- 

TBcy  both  co^,  jjjg 

l^nd^emke  sum®-  miniature  stage  curtained 
sir  favorite  diver-  by  an  Onental  mg  on  which 
their  seven-year-  Mrs.  Ackley  tries  out  her 
has  been  trained  marionettes, 
rt  in  all  the  fam-  “We  cut  a  hole  in  the 
er  work  or  play,  hall  to  make  the  stage,  and 

didn’t  tell  the  landlady 
about  it  untU  a  long  time  afterward,”  Mrs. 
Ackley  confessed  with  gay  unrepentance. 

On  the  day  I  called  to  see  them  I  found  Mr. 
Ackley,  broad-shouldered,  gentle,  with  twin 
kling  eyes  and  ready  laugh,  skillfully  pouring 
enamel  into  a  design  from  the  point  of  a  knife. 
Mrs.  Ackley,  tall,  slender,  with  a  face  serious  in 
repose,  became  suddenly  a  creature  of  vivacity 
and  whimsy  as  she  manipulated  the  strings 
that  walked  her  clown  across  the  room  to  me— 
a  clown  so  real  that  1  had  the  impulse  to  teeter 
him  when  he  dexterously  perched  upon  my  foot. 

From  another  room  of  the  apartment  came 
the  sound  of  hammering. 

“It’s  just  Telka  building  a  book-case,”  Mr. 
Ackley  answered  my  unspoken  inquiry.  Then 
he  called  for  Telka  to  come  into  the  studio. 

This  is  really  a  story  of  three  people  rather 
than  of  two,  you  see.  Telka,  seven  years  old 
a  chubby,  blond  little  girl  with  very  red  cheeks 
is,  of  course,  the  Ackleys’  greatest  achieve 
ment.  Telka,  like  her  parents,  has  busy,  ere 
ative  hands,  and  a  busy,  artistic  imagination. 
She  attends  a  private  school  in  the  city,  where 
among  many  other  things  she  is  studying 
carpentry.  Hence  the  book-case — if  it  turns 
out  to  be  that. 

Telka  is  naturally  familiar  with  tools.  Much 
to  the  consternation  of  relatives,  her  mother 
taught  her  to  use  sharp  scissors  when  she  was  two 
years  old.  Recently  under  her  father’s  super 
vision  she  made  herself  a  ring  and  a  bracelet. 

[Continued  on  page  /yj] 


C^HE  Ackleys  met  sixteen 
yean  a^  at  an  art  sckool 
wbere  Floyd  was  studying  in¬ 
terior  decoration  and  Editk  Flack 
was  a  student  of  portrait  paint¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Ackley's  bent  for  odd 
and  effective  design  found  an 
outlet  in  making  jewelry  for 
friends  and  acquaintances  whose 
commissions  made  it  possible  for 
bim  to  marry  and  open  a  studio. 


If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  daughter, 
Telka,  Ejlith  Ackley  might  still 
be  making  chains  for  her  hue- 
band's  jewelry.  ^Vhen  Telka 
was  a  baby  Mrs.  Ackley  made 
her  a  queer,  original  doll  that 
was  so  funny  every  one  laughed 
at  it.  She  was  induced  to  make 
others  for  a  tea  shop  and  from 
them  developed  the  marionettes 
that  are  now  her  specialty. 


T^ERWIN  FULTOJ'f  is  Chairman  of  the 
^  Board  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  an  organization  '  with  two 
thousand  members  which  controls  locations  in 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  towns.  Mr.  Fulton 
it  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  it  now  forty 
years  <Jd.  Since  he  held  an  eight-dollar-a-week 
clerkship  Broadway's  electric  signs  have  devel¬ 
oped  to  the  point  where  some  are  rented  for  as 
much  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


He  Paints  the  Midnight  Skies 


Behind  Broadways  blazing  electric  signs  and  a  network 
of  billboards  covering  a  continent  is  Kerudn  Fulton.  T he 
huge  business  founded  by  picturesque  knights  of  the 
brush  is  full  of  stories  typical  of  American  enterprise 


IF  ONE  of  the  million  NOT  so  long  ago, 
daily  passers  -  by  be-  producers  of  a  mot 
neath  the  dazzling  York  with  pc 

kaleidoscope  of  Broad-  Commg. 

,  •  I  •  uf  u  1 1  Weather  Bureau 

way  s  midnight  rays  should  ^eing  deluge 

pause  to  analyze  that  asking  how  severe 
world-famous  spectacle  he  be  when  it  should 
would  notice  that  it  seemed  ter  once  showed  tl 
as  methodically  designed  as  ing  collapsing,  a 
the  most  elaborate  stage  sight-seeing  visito 
setting  in  any  of  the  Towm  dropped  m 
hundred  theaters  that 
flourish  underneath  it. 

In  color,  in  arrangement, 
in  their  contrasting  movements  and  in  their 
strategic  settings  of  jet-black  sky,  the  mon¬ 
strous  scintillating  jewels  of  the  Great  White 
Way  show  unmistakably  the  work  of  a  single 
guiding  hand. 

And  if  our  inquiring  pedestrian  should  seek 
that  guiding  hand  behind  Broadway’s  $20,000,- 
000  panorama  of  restless  colored  lights  he 
would  be  led  to  the  offices  of  Kerwin  Fulton,  on 
the  top  floor  of  one  of  Manhattan’s  latest  sky¬ 
scrapers. 

There’  he  would  meet  a  youthful  and  mag¬ 
netic  executive  of  the  newer  school  of  big  busi¬ 
ness — a  man  who,  in  1926,  having  barely  turned 
forty,  heads  a  $60,000,000  business,  and  who,  a 
score  of  years  ago,  was  a  fifteen-dollar-a-week 
bookkeeper  in  a  sign  painter’s  office. 

In  1902  Kerwin  Fulton,  then  seventeen  years 
of  age,  left  his  father’s  home  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  New  York.  For  a  day  or 
two  he  tramped  Manhattan’s  sidewalks,  job 
hunting,  w'ith  one  eye  speculatively  considering 
the  ugly  street  signs  of  the  jieriod  and  with  the 
other  eye  scanning  the  want  ads  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  had  only  the  diminishing  remains 
of  an  eight-dollar  capital  in  his  pcKkcts.  But 
at  the  end  of  his  second  week  young  Kerwin 
F'ulton  had  eight  dollars  more  in  his  pocket — 
his  first  pay  as  clerk  in  a  printing  office.  Three 
years  later,  having  meanwhile  change<l  jobs 
twice  and  learned  Ixxjkkceping  at  night  school. 


NOT  so  long  ago,  the  story  goes,  the 
producers  of  a  motion  picture  placarded 
New  York  with  posters  reading;  “The 
Storm  Is  Coming.”  Within  a  day  the 
Weather  Bureau  complained  that  it 
was  being  deluged  with  ’phonb  calls 
asking  how  severe  this  big  storm  would 
be  when  it  should  come !  Another  pos¬ 
ter  once  showed  the  Woolworth  Build¬ 
ing  collapsing,  and  the  number  of 
si^t-seeing  visitors  to  the  Woolworth 
Tower  dropped  so  amazingly  that  the 
advertiser  agreed  to  cover  up  the  poster 
with  another  less  suggestive  of  disaster. 


le  story  goes,  the  young  Kerwin  Fultot 
i  picture  placarded  found  himself  assistann 
manager  of  the  Van  Beuren 
Within  a  <Uy  the  York  Billposting 

’SgTpLtnfill'l  Company  wi,h  hT.J 
is  big  Storm  would  O"  the  ladder  that 

me !  Another  pos-  was  to  lead  him  eventually 
Woolworth  Build-  to  great  financial  success. 

the  number  of  In  those  early  years  of 
to  the  Woolworth  the  twentieth  century, when 
mazingly  that  the  Kerwin  Fulton  was  getting 

eesUTe  ot  disaster. 

door  advertising — a  revo¬ 
lution  that  has  raised  the  once-despised  sign 
and  poster  business  from  garish  chaos  to  a  role 
of  dignity  and  artistic  merit. 

Kerwin  Fulton,  having  been  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  in  this  outdoor  advertising 
revolution,  is  naturally  full  of  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes  about  the  early  “nomadic”  stage  of  this 
colorful  industry. 

“Prior  to  1900,”  he  explains,  “outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  it  is  conducted  now,  was  unknown 
in  America.  Every  city  and  town,  of  course, 
was  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  tattered  circus 
posters  on  its  walls  and  fences,  and  to  gaudy 
painted  advertisements  on  the  sides  of  bams 
and  business  blocks.  But  the  sign  business  was 
seasonal  and  haphazard,  and  was  never  em¬ 
ployed  in  orderly  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  Indeed,  sign  painting  and  bill  ix)3ting 
had  grown  up.in  a  most  sporadic  way. 

“They  say  it  all  started  some  fifty-six  years 
ago,  when  a  dignified,  white-bearded  old  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  lanky  youth  with  flourishing  side- 
bums — the  two  forming  the  queerly-assorted 
firm  of  Bradbury  and  Houghtaling — set  sail 
down  the  Mississippi  River  from  St,  Paul  on  a 
flat  boat. 

“Their  cargo  consisted  of  paint,  bmshes, 
laddei^  and  a  big  idea.  All  the  way  down  the 
river,  on  houses,  bams,  wharves  and  fences — 
everywhere  they  could  lay  a  bmsh — Bradbury’ 
and  Houghtaling  paintcti  the  mystic  legend, 
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*St.  Jacob's  Oil.'  It  is  chronicled  that  they 
daubed  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley — ^for  the 
benefit  of  steamboat  passengers — with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  St.  Jacob’s  oil  would  cure  any 
aUment  from  corns,  colic,  chilblain,  catarrh, 
cancer  or  consumption  to  toothache,  typhoid, 
tetanus,  tumors  and  St.  Vitus  dance.  In  their 
lazy  hours  on  the  fiatboat,  Bradbury  and 
Houghtaling  apparently  boned-up  on  the  med¬ 
ical  dictionary  in  order  to  discover  new  diseases 
for  St.  Jacob’s  oil  to  cure.” 

Thus  it  is  that  Bradbury  and  Houghtaling 
are  generally  regarded  as  having  been  America’s 
pioneers  in  national  landscape  advertising  with 
paint.  Rapidly  their  big  idea  ^read  across 
the  country,  while  they  themselves,  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  splashed  the  terrestrial  scene  far 
and  wide  with  the  names  of  “Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,”  of  the  “Ofiicial  Five  Cent  Cigar,”  and 
of  “Bull  Durham.”  Meanwhile  other  bam 
wall  artbts  sprang  up  by  the  legion,  until  sheds 
and  fences  and  blank  walls  from  coast  to  coast 
blazed  forth  in  the  war-paint  of  indiscriminate 
publicity  seekers.  Bradbury  died  in  1878,  but 
his  partner  carried  their  lurid  labor  on  xm- 
daunted,  and  became  known  as  “Old  Hote” — 
father  of  the  great  American  outdoor  sport  of 
sign  painting  on  a  continental  scale. 

In  the  Old  Days  of  Bill  Sticking 
T  JNREGULATED  bill  sticking  grew,  too, 
^  side  by  side  with  the  painted  signs,  and  per¬ 
sons  of  aesthetic  sensibility  began  to  protest  vio¬ 
lently  against  the  use  of  the  United  States  as  a 
gigantic  easel  for  Lydia  Pinkham  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  liver  pills.  Rough  billboards 
marred  the  residential  sections  of  every  town; 
quack  remedies  flaunted  their  claims  from  every 
bam  along  the  railroad;  the  owner  of  every 
fence  had  repeatedly  to  rip  off  the  tattered 
posters  that  had  grown  upon  it  overnight,  ob¬ 
scuring  his  warning,  “Post  No  Bills.” 

Then  came  the  automobile,  and  good  roads. 
As  motor  travel  increased  and  as  nondescript 
advertising  signs  thickened  along  the  highways. 
Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cmelty  to 
Landscapes  sprang  up;  state  legislation  against 
the  billboards  was  demanded  and  occasionally 
enacted.  And  still  the  unregulated  billboards 
spread. 

“But  as  early  as  1900,”  says  Kerwin  Fulton, 
“a  trade  association  had  been  formed  among, 
the  outdoor  advertisers,  with  the  result  that  the 
unregulated  era  of  sign  painting  and  bill  posting 
to  which  Tlld  Hote’  and  his  picturesque  partner 
gave  early  impetus  on  that  historic  Mississippi 
fiatboat  trip  is  surrendering  under  our  eyes  to 
a  more  restrained  era.  Recently  a  clean-up 
campaign  in  Pennsylvania  removed  more  than 
20,000  signs  from  the  hi^ways  and  the  same 
thing  is  bleing  done  in  countless  spots  of  scenic 
beauty  in  other  states. 

“Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  the  old  sign. 


‘Post  No  Bills,’  is  less  common  on  the  fences 
than  it  once  was.  It  isn’t  needed  so  much  as  it  ^ 
used  to  be,  for  the  ‘sniper’ — as  the  paster-up 
of  unauthorized  handbills  is  called — has  been 
replaced  by  organized  forces  of  progress  in  out-  ^ 
door  advertising.  You  must  have  noticed,  too, 
that  the  quack  nostnun  ads  grow  fewer  and  ^ 
farther  apart,  and  that  most  of  the  present  day  ® 
billboards  advertise  nationally  accr^ited  prod- 
ucts,  and  reflect  higher  ideals  of  poster  art.  h 
And  perhaps  you  have  noticed  also  that  the 
poster  panels  in  cities  and  towns  are  being  con¬ 
verted  into  substantial,  standardized  stmctures. 
neatly  painted,  edged  with  uniform  white 
frames  and  green  molding,  flanked  with  lattice-  ^ 
work,  and  often  placed  in  attractively  land¬ 
scaped  settings  of  shmbbery  and  lawn.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  approximately  2,000  members 
of  outdoor  advertising  firms  controlling  nearly 
400,000  panels  in  more  than  15,000  towns  have 
recently  committed  themselves  to  a  five-year 
clean-up  program.” 

All  this  program  of  responsibility  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  outdoor  advertising  is  actually  being 
worked  out  this  year  because  a  man  who  is  al¬ 
ready  one  of  America’s  younger  captains  of 
industry  accidentally  fell  into  a  bookkeeper’s 
job  two  decades  ago  under  the  famous  Barne\ 

Link.  Behind  Kerwin  Fulton  loom  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  two  of  the  most  picturesque  characters  of 
the  adolescent  years  of  American  advertising- 
two  men  who  first  helped  largely  to  cover  our 
country  with  the  unsightly  structures  of  the 
irresponsible  billboard  era,  but  who  dreamed  of 
finer  things  to  come,  when  advertising  with  ar¬ 
tistic  posters  and  scintillating  electricd  displays 
would  replace  the  crudities  of  earlier  years. 

One  of  those  men  was  Barney  Link  and  the 
other  was  O.  J.  Gude,  father  of  the  Great  White 
Way.  The  former’s  name  lives  in  the  Barne\ 

Link  FeUowship,  at  the  University  of  W’iscon- 
sin,  which  has  been  established  with  the  idea  of 
subjecting  advertising  methods  to  constructive 
Kientific  analysis.  And  the  work  of  the  other 
man — O.  J.  Gude — lives  in  the  25,000,000- 
candlepower  aurora  that  flares  up  nightly  over 
Broadway. 

“Times  have  changed,”  says  Mr.  Fulton, 

“since  the  days  when  Twenty-third  Street  was 
the  heart  of  Manhattan’s  theater  district— 
when  Broadway  w’as  known  as  ‘the  Line’  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Gay  White  W’ay,  and  when  O.  J 
Gude’s  famous  old  pickle  sign  flaunted  over 
Madison  Square  its  promise  of  the  lights  to 
come. 

“Now,  twenty  blocks  north  of  Madison 
Square,  Broadway  blazes  at  night  with  the 
greatest  concentration  of  artificud  light  in  the  - 
world. 

“There  are  at  least  a  thousand  major  electric 
signs  in  the  theater  district  alone,  but  just 
twenty-one  of  these  signs — the  so-called  ‘spec¬ 
taculars’ — dominate  all  the  rest  with  their 


Die  vjjj;  slurt  , 
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He  Paints  the  Midnight  Skies 


he  ordered  a  second  electric  sign,  of  a  steam¬ 
spouting  locomotive  with  revolving  wheels. 

“Of  course  on  our  own  continent  every 
American  city  has  its  brilliant  displays  of  flash¬ 
ing  electric  signs.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  San  Francisco,  and,  notably,  Atlantic 
City  approach  closest  to  the  gorgeousness  of 
Broadway. 

“Still,  the  Broadway  aurora  remains  unique 
in  the  world,  not  only  in  size,  splendor  and 
complexity,  but  also  in  the  science  to  which  the 
spectacle  has  been  reduced.  Artists  have  plot¬ 
ted  the  midnight  heavens  of  Times  Square,  and 
so  painted  them  in  pictures  of  Are  that  each  of 
the  great  spectaculars  will  stand  out  strongly ,- 
rather  than  merge  into  the 
- - — —  meaningless  jumble  that 

asj  might  easily  develop  but  for 

i  careful  plaiming.” 

I  Unused  leases  costing 
I  thousands  a  year  are  held  on 

I  many  a  Broadway  roof  to 

*  prevent  the  erection  there  of 

I  a  sign  that  might  conflict 

I  with  existing  signs.  Street 

I  patrols  mingle  each  night 

I  with  the  theater  crowds, 

I  constantly  scaiming  the  big 

I  signs  to  see  that  no 'single 

p  unit  flickers  out;  for  the 

I  advertiser  is  guaranteed  that 

I  his  sign,  flashing  on  auto- 


enormous  animated  figures  and  dazzling  colored 
lamps.” 

One  of  the  typical  “spectaculars” — with  its 
team  of  running  Eskimos  and  its  flashing  whip 
and  brilliant  aurora  borealis  required  19,000 
electric  bulbs,  twenty-one  miles  of  intricate 
wiring,  and  twenty-nine  automatic  “flashers” 
or  revolving  drums  that  did  the  sort  of  work 
which  the  mechanician  on  the  old  pickle  sign 
had  to  do  by  hand. 

Costing  approximately  $35,000  to  construct 
— exclusive  of  the  frame-work — consuming  200 
kilowatts  of  current  per  hour,  a  sign  of  this  kind 
may  bring  a  rental  of  nearly  $100,000  a  year. 
Its  advertising  message,  written  in  letters  fifty 


Since  the  daya  of  Liberty  Loan 
Campai^na  the  outdoor  poater 
haa  been  uaed  with  increaain^ 
frequency  for  promoting 
movementa  of  general  public 
intereat.  The  principlea  of 
poater  art  %ave  been  atudied 
and  applied  with  leaa  empbaaia 
on  the  aenaational  and  more 
on  pictorial  beauty. 
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feet  high,  erected  on  10,000  square-  feet  of  steel 
scaffolding,  is  visible  every  twenty-four  hours 
to  more  people  in  the  street  below  than  make 
up  the  entire  population  of  Boston. 

“Statistics  indicate  that  every  month  these 
dizzily  flashing  sky-signs  are  observed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  transients  from  1,600 
towns  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  from  200 
cities  in  fifty  foreign  countries,”  Mr.  Fulton 
says.  “The  fame  of  the  Broadway  spectacle 
has  spread  to  the  far  comers  of  the  globe.  The 
late  King  of  Siam  was  so  envious  of  it  that  he 
ordered  through  us  an  electric  sign  of  a  great 
golden  eagle  with  flapping  wings  to  be  installed 
upon  his  palace  in  Bangkok.  This  so  im¬ 
pressed  his  subjects  that  just  before  his  death 


matically  at  sunset,  will  not  fail  for  a  moment 
until  an  hour  after  midnight.  If  it  should  ac¬ 
cidentally  go  out  for  a  time  the  advertiser  is 
entitled  to  a  rebate  that  may  amount  to  hundreds 
of  dollars.  In  a  spring  sleet  storm,  or  even  a  sum¬ 
mer  storm,  when  single  icy  drops  hit  the  blazing- 
hot  nitrogen  lamps  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of 
bulbs  may  explode  in  a  few  moments.  Then 
there  is  a  scurrying  of  electricians  up  to  the 
control  shack  on  the  roof,  where  amid  a  clattering 
jumble  of  switches  and  revolving  drums,  great 
stocks  of  spare  lamps  are  stored.  Out  on  to  the 
perilous  storm-swept  scaffolding,  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  streets,  clamber  the  votaries  of 
the  midnight  rays.  In  a  short  time  the  shat¬ 
tered  lamps  are  replacetl,  and  the  fiery  altar  to 
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the  great  god  Publicity  is  daring  up  anew. 

Mr.  Fulton  explains  that  the  expense  for  a 
huge  sign’s  u|dreep  alone,  reaching  in  some 
cases  $50,000  a  year,  makes  Broadway,  with  its 
miHion  pedestrians  daily  almost  the  only  spot 
m  the  worid  where  the  greatest  of  the  spec¬ 
taculars  can  he  profitably  operated.  On  some 
of  the  older  buildings  the  roof  rental  for  a  s^ 
that  consumes  enough  current  to  light  every 
h<Mne  in  a  cit>'  of  10,000  population  is  greater 
than  the  rental  paid  by  tenants  of  all  the  doors 
beneath!  Broadway’s  twenty-one  .spectaculars 
alone  constitute  nearly  two  acres  of  brilliant 
colored  light. 

It  is  Kerwin  Fulton  now,  who— as  successor 
in  the  business  built  by  Link  and  Gude — 
leases  space  on  the  midnight  sky  of  Broadway 
for  advertisers  to  paint  in  a  million  vari-colored 
lights. 

Guerrilla  Warfare  Among  the  Billboard  Men 

S  A  boy  Kerwin  Fulton  had  played  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  his  four¬ 
teen  brothers  and  sisters,  descendants  of  Judge 
James  Fulton,  who  came  to  America  froni 
Ireland  in  17W.  An  outdoor  life  of  hunting. 
swinHning  and  riding  in  the  rugged  climate  of 
Nova  Scotia  endowed  him  with  a  constitution  of 
iron  that  was  to  serve  him  well  in  later  years. 
From  his  early  days  in  New  York  whm  he 
worked  all  day  as  a  clerk  and  studied  book¬ 
keeping  until  late  ever>"  night,  up  to  the  present 
time  when  his  magnetic  energy  still  amazes  his 
associates,  Kerwin  Fulton  has  profited  by  the 
mvaluable  asset  of  radiant  good  hedth. 

Hb  second  job  in  New  York  was  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  a  small  factory,  which  brought  him 
ten  dollars  a  week  but  still  opened  up  no  promis¬ 
ing  channel  for  his  ambition.  One  day  he 
again  consulted  the  want  ad  columns  of  a  news¬ 
paper  as  he  paced  the  sidewalk  of  Fourth 
AN'enue.  And  he  dtscovered  that  as  he  read  he 
was  standing  right  at  the  door  of  the  Van 
Beuren  Company,  which  advertised  its  anxiety 
to  pay  a  promising  young  bookkeeper  as  much 
as  Mteen  dollars  a  week.  Young  Fulton  de¬ 
cide  to  apply  for  this  position,  for  he  already 
had  perceived  the  possibilities  of  the  outdoor 
advertising  field.  Two  )rears  after  he  landed 
the  job  the  Van  Beuren  Company  was  merged 
with  others  to  form  the  Van  Beuren  and  New 
York  Billposting  Company,  and  thus  Kerwin 
Fulton  came  under  the  influence  of  Barney 
Link,  then  the  dominating  power  in  the  new 
company,  and  in  the  whole  biHboard  world. 

**300^  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,”  says 
Kerwin  Fulton,  “ferney  Link  was  a  farmer’s 
boy  in  Wisconan.  He  ran  away  from  home 
^  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  and  took  to  the 
high  seas  aboard  an  ancient  three-master  in  the 
coastwise  trade  out  of  New  York.  Soon  he  de¬ 
cided  that  the  sea  offered  too  much  of  hardship 
and  too  little  of  financial  progress.  At  the  age 


of  twenty-two  the  hire  of  Bamum  &  Bailey’s 
golden  caravans  won  him  away  from  a  roving 
life  at  sea  to  a  roving  life  ashore.  He  started 
as  a  humble  paste  man  in  Barnum’s  bucket  and 
brush  brigade,  traveling  a  week  ahead  of  the  big 
tops  and  plastering  ea^  town  with  the  affiter- 
ative  superlatives  that  the  muse  of  Bamum 
conceived. 

“Those  were  the  free-and-easy  days  when 
enterprising  advance  men  like  Barney  Link 
often  used  to  ‘jump  their  locations’,  which 
meant  that  they  po^ed  their  paper  on  any 
strategic  fence  or  building,  without  consulting 
the  owner,  and  if  the  latter  protested,  they 
‘squared  him’  afterward  with  a  handful  of 
passes  to  the  circus.  Later  Barney  Link  went 
abroad  with  Buffalo  Bill  and  introduced  the 
early  school  of  American  circus  poster  art  to  the 
amazed  rapital<t  of  Europe.  In  1893  Barney 
link  set  up  m  the  bdf  posting  business  for  him- 
sd£,  in  Btmkl3m.  and  within  a  few  years  he  and 
his  partner,  William  Fay,  had  secured  practical 
csotiol  of  the  Brooklyn  territory.” 

Those  were  the  hectic  days,  before  Kerwin 
Fulton’s  time,  when  guerrilla  warfare  was  waged 
among  the  bdiboard  men.  Rival  gangs  of  bill 
stickers  each  other  bloodily  over  good 

locations,  wieWing  long  paste  brushes  until  the 
police  interteed.  One  concern  would  put  up 
a  billboard  one  day,  and  would  &id  a  rival’s 
hiUyxLrd  built  in  front  of  it  next  morning. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  half  a  doaen  bifiboards 
would  be  built  on  successive  ni^ts,  one  direct¬ 
ly  in  front  of  the  other.  Sentinels  had  to  be 
posted  at  night  to  guard  the  best  locations. 
Sometimes  a  rival  concern  would  kidnap  the 
sentinels,  rip  down  their  sign  and  pile  its  wreck¬ 
age  in  front  of  the  office  of  the  company  that 
had  erected  it.  This  was  a  delicate  hint  that  a 
competitor’s  billboard  would  be  found  on  the 
spot  next  morning. 

Thus,  the  billboard  industry  was  torn  by 
civfl  war  within  and  was  likewise  subjected  to 
fiery  vituperation  from  without.  The  public 
clamored  against  its  uglier  phases.  But  Barney 
Link  went  right  ahead,  all  the  time  dreaming  his 
dream  of  a  saner  day,  meanwhile  consolidating 
his  allied  forces  and  expanding  his  business  afar 
from  New  York.  Finally  came  the  financial 
coup  by  which  he  and  his  associates  secured 
control  of  their  worst  rival,  the  Van  Beuren 
Company,  and  organized  the  Van  Beuren  and 
New  York  Billposting  Company. 

That  was  in  1904 — the  eventful  year  in  which 
there  were  thrown  together  Barney  Link,  then 
so-called  Czar  of  the  billboard  world,  and  Ker¬ 
win  Fulton,  this  bookkeeper  of  the  Van  Beuren 
plant,  who  had  drawn  up  all  the  financial  state¬ 
ments  at  the  time  of  the  merger. 

Barney  Link  was  quick  to  detect  in  the  hand¬ 
some  young  bookkeeper  an  amazing  command 
of  finance  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Within  a  year  Link  had  raised 


A  new  variety  of  outdoor  art  gallery  ia  the  outgrowth  of  the  old-faehioned  unsightly  hillhoard. 
The  irresponsible  *‘sniper”  is  no  longer  permitted  to  stick  up  his  tattered  paper  or  paint  his 
gaudy  designs  on  the  most  convenient  wall  or  fence.  Bill  posting  and  sign  painting 
are  vigilantly  regulated  hy  progressive  leadership  within  an  industry  that  has  risen  above  the 
crude  taste  and  cut-throat  business  methods  of  its  founders.  It  has  survived  violent  internal 
dissensions  among  powerful  competitive  interests  and  adverse  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public. 


Kerwin  Fulton  to  the  position  of  assistant 
manager  in  charge  of  sales  and  operating.  And 
there  Kerwin  Fulton’s  glowing  personality  had 
a  chance  to  exert  its  commanding  powers. 

In  1913,  eleven  years  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  Kerwin  Fulton  was  made  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company.  Before 
Barney  Link’s  death,  in  1917,  Mr.  Fulton  had 
become  his  close  personal  adviser,  and  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Barney  Link  vision  of  a  unified 
national  system  of  outdoor  publicity. 

“Link  had  been  largely  instrximental  in 
modernizing  the  poster  business,  although 
dozens  of  others  had  played  important  parts 
in  the  enterprise,”  says  Mr.  Fulton.  “Mean¬ 
while,  O.  J.  Gude  had  been  building  up  the 
painted  sign  business.  Years  ago,  young 
Oscar  Gude,  itinerant  devotee  of  the  pioneer  art 
of  Bradbury  &  Houghtaling,  used  to  drive  a 
wagon  about  the  rural  routes,  painting  rocks 
and  fences  with  advertisements  of  washing 
powder  and  bluing.  The  story  runs  that  in  the 
villages,  from  the  tail  of  his  wagon,  he  would  de¬ 


liver  ballyhoo  talks  and  distribute  free  samples. 

“He  blazoned  the  sign  ‘Pearline’  all  the  way 
from  coast  to  coast.  Later  he  had  a  crew  of 
painters  working  for  him,  painting  ‘buckeyes.’ 
A  buckeye  was  a  vast  landscape,  sprawling  all 
over  the  side  of  a  three-story  building.  Gude 
had  an  imaginative  old  Italian  artist  who 
would  start  at  the  top  of  the  wall  and  work 
downward,  creating  as  he  went  along  mountains 
and  forests  and  splashing  blue  waterfalls  and 
flower-spotted  meadows.  Down  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  this  gigantic  mural  he  would  sketch 
a  iutting  rock  on  .which]  Gude  or  one  of  his  as¬ 
sistants  would  carefully  portray  in  perfect  de¬ 
tail  the  advertised  package. 

“It  wasn’t  pretty  and  it  wasn’t  art,  but  Gude 
discovered  that  it  was  such  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  that  he  finally  decided  to  say  farewell  to  his 
employers  and  to  go  into  the  sign  painting  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  just  as  Barney  Link  was  soon 
to  set  up  in  the  poster  business.  Gude’s  first 
studio  was  a  cellar  in  lower  New  York,  and  his 
{Continued  on  page  jjd] 
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In  searching  his  brief-case  Harvey  coraes  upon 
United  Slates  securities  amounting  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  These  he  deposits  in  his  own 
private  safe.  Realizing  that  the  securities 
would  tide  him  through  his  financial  crisis,  he 
decides  to  appropriate  them,  vowing  to  restore 
them  to  the  rightful  heirs  later  on.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately,  following  the  firm’s  financial  read¬ 
justment,  a  wave  of  prosperity  sweeps  over  the 
organization  and  Harvey  begins  to  create  a  stir 
in  the  business  world.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mil¬ 
dred,  a  lieautiful,  selfish  woman,  is  accepting 
the  attentions  of  Herbert  Fardale,  a  wealthy 
banker  whom  Harvey  has  already  ordered  from 
his  house,  (larrard’s  problems  are  further 


Harvey  garrard,  a  fa¬ 
vorite  of  the  Riviera,  is 
summoned  to  London  fol- 
lowi^  the  death  of  Mr. 
Armitage,  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Garrard  &  Gar¬ 
rard,  leather  mairafacturcrs, 
to  find  that  unless  obligations  amounting  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  are  met  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  firm  faces  bankruptcy.  He  ap- 
p«ds  iat  aid  to  bis  wife  Mildred,  Imt  she  refuses 
to  raise  money  on  either  the  house  or  her  jewels. 
That  night  Harvey  discovers  in  the  warehouse 
waiting-room  the  body  of  old  Ebenezer  B. 
Swayle,  a  wealthy  American  dealer  in  hides. 
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Fanlale  nuc  to  bi<  (eet 
with  a  a  exclamation. 
“Are  you  trying  to  ia- 
•ult  Baer'  Harrey  shook 
his  head.  “An  imyossihle 
■  task.'*  be  murmured. 


tion  with  her,  he  leaves  and  finds  that  Grace 
Swayle  has  secured  passage  on  the  same  ship. 
During  the  voyage  a  bond  of  friendship  springs 
up  between  them  that  promises  to  lead  to  fur¬ 
ther  entanglements  and  Harvey  finds  himself 
tortured  by  the  knowledge  that  he  should  avoid 
her  and  a  desire  to  be  with  her  constantly. 
Having  arrived  in  New  York,  he  doses  an  im¬ 
portant  business  deal  and  returns  to  the  ship 
to  find  a  reporter  there  questioning  Grace  con¬ 
cerning  the  death  of  her  grandfather  and  the 
subsequent  disappearance  of  the  million  dollar 
bonds.  Realizing  t  hat  the  reporter  is  leading  her 
onto  dangerous  ground  Harvey  interrupts  tersdy 
with:  “^Iiss  Swayle  has  nothing  more  to  say.” 


augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Grace  Swayle,  the 
only  heir  of  the  dead  man,  who  has  come  to  join 
her  grandfather  in  London.  Believing  him  to  be 
wealthy,  she  is  amazed  to  learn  that  he  left 
barely  enough  to  defray  funeral  e.vpenses.  Con¬ 
fused  and  embarrassed,  Harvey  decides  that 
he  must  offer  her  temporary  aid  and  promises 
her  employment  as  his  secretary.  Grace  accepts 
the  offer  eagerly  and  agrees  to  undertake  her 
new  duties  as  soon  as  she  returns  from  a  short 
business  visit  to  the  United  States.  Shortly 
afterward,  Harv’ey  finds  it  imperative  to  go  to 
the  States.  His  wife  Mildred,  learning  of  his 
plans,  misinterprets  them  and  accuses  him  of 
absconding.  Without  attempting  a  reconcilia- 
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This  month*s  instalment. 

The  journalist  hesitated  for  a  brief  moment. 

“Sure,”  he  murmured.  “That’s  all  right. 
I’d  like  to  know,  though,  are  you,  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rard,  Miss  Swayle’s  guardian?” 

“Certainly  not,”  Harvey  replied.  “Mr. 
Swayle  died  in  my  warehouse  on  a  business 
visit  to  my  firm.  His  transactions  with  us, 
lasting  through  many  years,  have  led  to  an 
honorable,  if  conunercial  friendship.  Miss 
Swayle  has  consulted  me  as  to  the  temporary 
loss  of  her  fortune  and  her  own  future,  and  she 
is  acting  for  a  time  as  my  private  -secretary.” 

There  was  a  ghost  of  a  smile  upon  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  face  as  he  put  away  his  note-book. 

“By  the  by,”  Harvey  inquired,  “how  on 
earth  do  you  get  back  to  New  York?” 

“I  have  a  launch  waiting  out  with  the  pilot’s 
boat,”  was  the  matter-of-fact  explanation. 
“We  heard  you  were  going  to  be  late  so  we  en¬ 
gaged  it  at  the  last  moment.” 

“I  congratulate  you  upon  your  enterprise,” 
Harvey  remarked.  “I  should  scarcely  have 
thought  the  result  worth  it.” 

The  journalist  buttoned  up  his  note-book  in 
his  pocket,  as  he  made  his  adieux. 

“I  shall  venture  to  disagree  with  you,  Mr. 
Garrard,”  he  said. 

COURSE  you  were  quite  right,”  Grace 
admitted,  as  the  door  closed  b^ind  their 
interviewer,  “but  why  did  you  not  wish  me  to 
tell  him  what  I  had  ^scovered?” 

“Because  if  your  property  really  was  stolen,” 
Harvey  explained,  “it  would  only  put  the 
thieves  on  their  guard  if  you  advertise  the  fact 
that  you  know  of  its  existence.” 

“It  was  very  stupid  of  me  not  to  have 
thought  of  that,”  she  acknowledged.  “That 
reminds  me,  I  have  not  yet  told  you  my  news. 
I  saw  Mr.  Brandon,  who  was  grandfather’s 
lawyer.  He  told  me  that  my  grandfather  had 
saved  money  all  his  life  and  had  made  a  great 
deal  in  real  estate,  but  he  had  the  shock  of  his 
life  when,  two  years  ago,  the  local  bank  failed 
three  days  after  he  had  drawn  out  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  complete  some  purchases.  Grand¬ 
father’s  partner  was  nearly  ruined,  and  since 
then,  Mr.  Brandon  told  me,  grandfather  used 
to  carry  about  nearly  all  his  money  in  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  and  stock.  There  were  a  few 
which  he  could  trace,  and  of  these  I  have  a 
list,  with  the  numbers.” 

Harvey  was  silent  for  a  moment.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  see  those  numbers  in  the 
left-hand  comer  of  the  sheaves  of  bonds.  He 
could  see  them  on  a  Scotland  Yard  placard,  in 
the  agony  column  of  the  Times,  could  hear  the 
surprised  exclamation  of  the  cashier  at  the 
Southern  Bank  glancing  from  list  to  list.  He 
shivered  a  little  and  poured  himself  out  another 
cocktail. 

“Was  your  lawyer  able  to  get  hold  of  any¬ 


thing  for  you  at  all?”  he  asked.  “It  doesn’t 
seem  possible  for  your  grandfather  to  have 
taken  everything  he  possessed  in  the  world 
away  with  him.” 

She  laughed  happily. 

“Of  course  he  couldn’t.  There  was  quite  a 
nice  balance  in  the  bank,  some  more  money  due 
from  the  business  and  a  house  and  furniture 
which  Mr.  Brandon  is  going  to  sell  for  me.  He 
has  given  jpe  a  thousand  dollars,  and  I  can  have 
some  more  when  I  want  it.  Can’t  you  see,’*  she 
added,  raising  her  arms  and  slowly  pivoting, 
“how  expensive  I  am?  These  clothes  came 
from  the  best  place  in  New  York.  And  my 
hat — well,  look  at  it!” 

“Ra-vishing!” 

“I  have  two  evening  frocks,”  she  continued, 
“and  many  other  things.  I  had  a  lovely  day’s 
shopping  in  New  York.  I  thought  you  would 
have  made  remarks  long  ago.  Tell  me,  do  I  not 
please  you?” 

“You  wear  your  clothes  always  like  a  French- 
W’oman,”  he  sighed,  “but  you  were  sufficiently 
attractive  before.  I  suppose  in  view  of  this 
change  in  your  fortunes  I  shall  lose  my  secrc- 
tary.” 

She  leaned  over  and  kissed  him  lightly  on  the 
cheek. 

“You  are  a  very  foolish  man,”  she  scoffed. 
“The  bugle  has  sounded.  Shall  we  go  in  to 
lunch?” 

That  six  days’  voyage  to  Southampton 
brought  something  entirely  new  in  Harvey 
Garrard’s  life,  something  the  sweetness  and 
wonder  of  which  he  realized  day  by  day,  but  the 
fimdamental  meaning  of  which  he  studiously 
ignored.  Grace  was  not  only  a  delightful  and 
sympathetic  companion,  but  she  had  the 
Frenchwoman’s  instinct  of  sex-assertion,  all 
of  the  time  surrounding  with  a  little  esthetic 
mystery  the  commonplaceisms  of  every-day  in 
tercourse.  Those  few  thrilling  moments  of  the 
voyage  out  had  never  been  repeated — seemed, 
indeed,  to  call  for  no  repetition.  They  never 
missed  their  evening  promenade  and  she  would 
give  him  her  lips  when  they  bade  one  another 
farewell,  with  the  affectionate  warmth  of  an 
understanding  and  admiring  friend.  She  lav 
ished  upon  him  signs  and  tokens  of  affection  to 
which  he  had  never  been  accustomed  and  which 
all  the  time  he  found  more  enchanting.  That 
they  lived  in  danger,  he  sometimes,  though 
she  apparently  never,  realized.  Even  their  last 
night,  when  they  steamed  up  the  Channel, 
brought  with  it  none  of  the  perilous  sadness  of 
parting,  for  she  had  insisted  upon  it  that  on  the 
next  day  but  one  her  desk  and  typewriter 
should  be  establishes!  in  his  office. 

“You  don’t  really  need  to  work,”  he  reminded 
her.  “Why  don’t  you  take  a  holiday  for  a 
time?” 

She  made  a  little  grimace. 
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“You  are  not  polite,”  she  complained.  “You 
fish  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

“I  most  certainly  do  not,”  he  assured  her 
eimestly.  “I  am  speaking  only  for  your  own 
sake.  Bermondsey  is  such  a  dreary  spot  for 
you  to  come  to  every  day.” 

“You  foolish  person!”  she  laughed;  “You 
win  be  there,  will  you  not?  Very  well,  I  shall  be 
content.  I  shall  take  down  your  letters  and 
keep  everything  about  your  correspondence 
«ry  neat  and  tidy,  and  some  day  when  you 
are  not  too  busy  you  will  perhaps  take  me  out. 
We  shall  dance  together  sometimes?” 

“If  you  wish,”  he  promised. 

“Of  course  I  wish.  And  please  look  more 
happy  about  it,”  she  begged.  “At  times  when 
we  talk  about  the  future  you  look  at  me  so 
strangely.  No  one  would  imagine  you  were 
glad  to  think  that  you  had  a  new  little  friend 
who  is  verj’  fond  of  you.” 

“I  have  anxieties,”  he  told  her,  “which  I 
can  not  share  with  any  one.  Very  soon  I  hope 
that  I  may  get  rid  of  them.  Then  you  will  see 
how  much  more  cheerful  I  can  be.” 

“1  hope  that  it  will  be  soon,”  she  declared. 
"Not  that  I  mind  your  having  moods,  but  I  like 
to  see  you  always  happy.  Now,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  be  angry,  Harvey,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  something.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  you  could  ea^y  make  me 
angr>-.” 

“It  was  the  lawyer  who  put  it  into  my  head. 
He  told  me  that  my  grandfather  had  become 
vtry  queer  during  ine  last  twelve  months.  He 
rras  not  only  afraid  of  banks,  but  he  was  afraid 
of  safes.  He  used,  Mr.  Brandon  told  me,  often 
to  carry  practically  everything  he  possessed 
on  earth  in  his  despatch  box — like  the  one 
that  was  found  empty  in  your  waiting-room. 
He  suggested' — Mr.  Brandon  suggested — that 
the  lx)nds  might  haw  been  stolen  that  night, 

rhaps  by  the  person  who  found  him.  Do  you 

lieve,  dear  friend,  that  there  is  any  one  in 
your  place  who  could  possibly  have  taken 
them?” 

“1  can  think  of  no  one,”  he  replied,  without 
a  tremor  in  his  voice,  “but  then  you  must  re¬ 
member  that,  excepting  for  Mr.  Greatorex,’they 
were  all  strangers  to  me.  When  we  get  back,  if 
you  like,  I  wiU  have  inquiries  made  about  them.” 

“It  is  not  necessary,”  she  assured  him.  “The 
police  will  do  all  that.” 

“When  shall  you  go  to  Scotland  Yard?” 

“I  thought  tomorrow.  I  have  a  letter  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  from  Mr.  Brandon  ex¬ 
plaining  everything.” 

He  was  watching  the  flash  from  a  distant 
lighthouse.  He  was  calm  enough,  but  he 
sought  in  vain  for  courage  to  make  the  in¬ 
evitable  request. 

“Tell  me,”  she  asked,  looking  at  him  a  little 
inxiously,  “you  have  had  no  more  messages 
this  evening?” 


“None,”  he  assured  her. 

“Everything  is  still  up,  up,  up?” 

“Mounting  to  Ae  skies.  There  hasn’t  been 
a  sign  of  a  break.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“I  thought  Aat  you  looked  worried,”  die 
confided.  “You  haven’t  a  headache  or  any¬ 
thing,  have  you?” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort.” 

They  were  seated  side  by  side  on  steamer 
chairs.  She  thrust  her  arm  gently  through  his. 

“Then  I  think  it  must  be  that  you  are  sorry 
our  voyage  is  over,”  she  said.  “Tell  me  that 
you  are,  please.  I  have  loved  it  so  much.” 

He  thought  of  that  terrible  Nemesis 
which  even  now  might  be  awaiting  him 
and  shivered  a  little.  Hour  after  hour  ^ring 
the  last  week  he  had  devoted  himself  to  study¬ 
ing  the  bank  figures.  'Fhere  were  great  giqis, 
however,  which  it  had  been  impossible  for  him 
to  fill  up.  That  he  would  be  able  to  withdraw 
the  whole  of  the  securities  at  a  moment’s  notice 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unlikely. 

“I  think  Aat  I  am  developing  a  tempera¬ 
ment,”  he  confessed.  “Certainly  I  am  sorry 
that  our  voyage  is  over.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  that,  dear.  I  have  found  it  wonderful.” 

“Do  you  think  that  your  wife  will  be  very 
pleased  to  see  you?”  she  asked  wistfully. 

At  least  here  he  could  be  honest,  and,  as  he 
knew,  consoling. 

“She  will  be  perfectly  indifferent  about  the 
matter,”  he  answered.  “She  will  greet  me  as 
though  I  had  departed  for  the  city  in  the 
morning,  and  had  just  returned.  So  long  as  I’ 
keep  her  supplied  with  everything  else  she  de¬ 
sires  in  life  I  honestly  believe  that  she  is  more 
content  when  I  am  away.” 

Grace .  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“I  shall  really  be  able  to  see  you  sometimes 
in  London  then?” 

“Probably  as  much  as  you  want  to,”  he 
assured  her. 

He  thought  a  little  drearily  of  what  London 
had  meant  to  him  in  the  past — an  hour  or  so’s 
polo  at  Ranelagh  or  Huiiingfaam,  a  game  of 
golf  at  Sunningdale  or  Woki^,  a  great  many 
dull  and  wearisome  parties  given  by  people 
in  whom  he  could  find  no  interest.  Mildi^, 
alAough  her  social  position  was  too  secure  for 
such  scrupulousness  to  be  necessary,  made  a 
poiht  of  accepting  with  meticulous  care  every 
invitation  which  came  from  the  right  people. 
She  liked  to  be  seen  everywhere,  to  read  of  her 
dresses  in  the  papers,  to  be  photographed  as 
often  as  possible,  and  the  idea  of  a  party  to 
which  she  had  not  been  invited  was  always  an 
irritation  to  her.  He  reflected  with  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction,  however,  that  his  in¬ 
creasing  business  responsibilities  would  afford 
him  a  good  excuse  for  a  gradual  withdrawal 
from  the  majority  of  Aese  functions.  The  idea 
of  them  had  suddenly  become  more  distasteful 
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than  ever.  Besides,  what  right  had  he  to  show 
himself  anywhere  when  any  day  might  see  him 
in  the  felon’s  dock?  Sometimes — that  night  was 
one  of  the  occasions — the  temptation  to  tell 
Grace  everything  became  almost  irresistible. 
Then  he  pictured  to  himsel|  the  horror  in  her 
eyes,  the  slow  shrinking  away  from  him,  the 
luxmistakable  contempt  with  which  she  might 
show  some  grudging  consideration,  if  indeed 
she  showed  any  at  all.  The  horrors  of  con¬ 
fession  were  almost  as  great  as  those  of  dis- 
cover>'.  He  summoned  up  his  courage  and 
took  the  one  step  further  into  the  morass  which 
he  had  dreaded. 

“I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  you  a  favor,” 
he  said. 

“A  favor  from  me  to  you?”  she  laughed.  “It 
is  granted,  my  king.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure,”  he  rejoined  gravely. 
“It  is  quite  a  serious  matter.  You  spoke  just 
now  of  your  lawyer’s  suspicion  that  some  one 
in  my  employ  might  have  stolen  your  grand¬ 
father’s  bonds.  I  have  an  idea  about  that.  It 
does  not  amount  to  a  suspicion — just  an  idea. 
I  wonder  whether  you  would,  when  we  reach 
England,  refrain  for  twenty-four  hours  from 
taking  that  list  of  securities  to  Scotland  Yard?” 

“Why  of  course,”  she  answered  without 
hesitation.  “If  you  like  I  will  not  go  until  you 
tell  me.” 

“That  is  verj'  kind  of  you,”  he  acknowledged. 

“It  is  not  kind  at  all.  It  is  just  natural. 
And  in  return  you  must  promise  me  something. 
Promise  me  that  even  if  you  give  up  this  new 
interest  of  yours  in  business,  if  you  go  back  to 
your  old  manner  of  life,  that  you  will  not  send 
me  away  altogether.  You  will  let  me  be  where 
I  can  see  you  sometimes.” 

“I  shall  never  go  back  to  the  old  life,  and  I 
promise  willingly  that  I  will  never  lose  sight  of 
you.  All  the  same  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  do 
something  better  for  you  than  keeping  you  al¬ 
ways  by  my  side.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  I  must  try  to  find  you  young 
people — friends  of  your  own  age.” 

She  shook  her  h^. 

“You  need  find  me  nobody  but  yourself,”  she 
told  him,  laying  her  hand  upon  his.  “Just  your¬ 
self,  please.  1  am  young,  I  know,  but  I  have 
never  cared  much  for  other  young  people. 
You  could  give  me  everything  that  I  want  in 
life.  Some  day  I  hope  that  you  wiU,  when 
you  understand  me  a  little  better,  and — don’t 
laugh  at  me,  please,  for  in  some  ways  you  are 
still  very — is  that  not  the  word? — ingenuous — 
when  you  understand  life  better.” 

“W'hat  do  you  mean?”  he  demanded  un¬ 
easily. 

She  rose  to  her  feet. 

“You  have  such  a  stupid  conscience,”  she 
whisperefl,  “but  I  love  you  for  it.” 

She  left  him  before  he  could  attempt  to 


reason  with  her,  drawing  her  fingers  caressingly 
across  his  cheek,  but  seeking  no  other  em¬ 
brace  or  farewell.  A  half-hour  later  they  were 
taking  the  pilot  on  board.  The  end  of  the 
journey  had  arrived. 


Harvey,  on  his  arrival  at  Waterloo  the 
followinp  mominp.  was  stronplv 
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A  1  following  morning,  was  strongly  tempted 
to  drive  direct  to  Bermondsey  and  postpone  his 
home-going  until  the  evening.  A  sense  of  duty 
prevailed,  however,  and  he  directed  his  taxicab 
driver  to  Curzon  Street.  He  was  conscious  of 
a  curious  feeling,  as  he  was  driven  through  the 
familiar  streets,  that  he  had  been  away  much 
longer  than  the  twenty  days  which  his  trip  had 
taken  him,  that  he  had  come  back  to  a  life 
radically  different  to  the  one  which  he  had  left 
so  short  a  time  before.  The  impression  grerr 
stronger  all  the  time,  and  was  increased  with 
some  reason  when  his  taxi  came  to  a  standstill 
before  his  house  in  Curzon  Street.  He  looked 
at  the  front  in  amazement.  It  was  almost  hid¬ 
den  in  a  perfect  maze  of  scaffolding  poles;  the 
window-boxes  were  gone,  the  windows  curtain¬ 
less.  He  let  himself  in  quickly  with  his  latch¬ 
key  and  stared  about  him  in  astonishment. 
Not  only  were  the  painters  and  decorators  there 
in  force  but  the  hall  was  bare  of  furniture.  He 
opened  the  door  of  the  dining-room  only  to  find 
it  absolutely  empty.  The  men  at  work — tin 
seemed  to  be  a  small  army  of  them — stared  at 
him  as  at  an  intruder.  He  pressed  the  bell  and 
kept  his  finger  upon  the  knob  until  Andrews,  hb 
own  servant,  came  hurrying  up. 

“What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
Andrews?”  Harvey  demanded.  “I  have  given 
no  orders  for  redecorating.  The  house  doesn’t 
need  it.  Where  is  your  mistress?” 

Andrews  was  obviously  exceedingly  ill  at 
ease.  His  thin  face  was  furrowed  and  lined 
with  anxiety.  He  drew  a  letter  with  great  care 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  his  master 

“I  was  entrusted  with  this  by  Mrs.  Garrard, 
sir,”  he  announced.  “She  desired  me  to  see 
that  you  had  it  immediately  on  your  arrival. 

Harvey  tore  open  the  envelope  and  moved 
back  as  he  read  the  message. 


Dear  Harvey: 

I  learned  today  what  I  suspected  from  the  first 
that  your  visit  to  the  States  on  the  pretext  of  busi 
ness  is  simply  a  blind  to  deceive  your  creditors  and 
that  you  are  by  now  probably  on  your  way  to 
South  America. 

Your  treatment  of  me  is  disgraceful.  The  little  I 
can  do  to  protect  myself  I  am  doing.  I  have  sold 
the  house  and  all  the  furniture  to  Lord  Cranley. 
He  will  be  moving  in  almost  immediately — |)cr- 
haps  l)cfore  you  are  home.  I  was  obliged  to  sell,  1 
am  afraid,  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  but  I  do  nut 
suppose  that  you  have  taken  any  steps  to  protect 
me,  and  I  have  been  advised  that  under  certain 
contingencies  your  creditors  might  claim  the  house. 
I  am  therefore  leaving  at  once  for  abroad,  although 
how  J  am  to  live  anywhere  in  comfort  on  the 
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■eerable  income  I  now  possess,  I  can  not  telL  I 
teve  left  this  letter  for  you  in  case  you  r^m,  with 
■Htructions  to  Andrews  to  find  out  yonr  address 
tod  forward  it  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  I 
hope  you  will  remember  my  unhappy  pli^t  if  you 
liive  had  the  sense  to  get  hold  of  any  money.  I 
shall  be  at  the  Negresco  Hotel  at  Nice  for  a  we^  or 
two.  Afterward  I  shall  have  to  try  to  find  some 
very  inexpensive  apartments.  How  I  hate  the 
idea.  Mjxdred. 

Harvey  read  his  wife’s  amazing  letter  over 
three  times.  Then  he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket 
with  a  queer  Kttle  smile. 

“Where  are  my  clothes,  Andrews?”  he  en- 
ipired. 

“.All  packed  and  ready,  sir,”  the  man  replied. 
“There  are  seven  tnmks  altogether.  Lady 
Cranley  allowTd  me  one  of  the  rooms  to  store 
them  in.  The  polo  kit,  gun  cases  and  golf 
dubs  arc  all  together,  too.” 

Harvey  reflected  for  a  moment. 

“Seven  trunks?”  he  murmured. 

“I  can  pack  all  that  you  need  for  a  fortnight  ^ 
or  so  in  town,”  Andrews  proposed,  “in  two 
trunks  and  a  dressing  case.” 

“That’s  what  you’d  better  do,  then,  ’’Harvey 
acquiesced.  “Store  all  the  other  things  any¬ 
where  you  can  think  of,  and  bring  me  sufficient 
dothes  to  get  on  with  round  to  the  Club  later  in 
the  day.  I  shall  stay  there  until  I  can  find  a 
Sat.  Did  your  mistress  mention  to  you  this 
absurd  rumor  that  I  was  not  coming  back?” 

‘  She  suggested,  sir,  that  it  was  possible,”  the 
man  acknowledged. 

“Your  mistress  has  been  totally  misin¬ 
formed,”  Harvey  declared.  “I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  leaving  the  country,  nor  is 
there  any  necessity  for  me  to  do  so.  I  shidl  call 
at  the  Club  now  and  take  a  room  for  tonight. 
You  can  be  there  and  put  my  things  out,  and  I 
will  give  you  further  orders.” 

The  man’s  look  of  relief  was  unmistakable. 

“You’ll  forgive  my  mentioning  it,  sir — you 
won’t  be  wishing  to  get  rid  of  me  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  then?” 

“Certainly  not,”  was  the  emphatic  refjy. 

“I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with'you,  Andrews.” 

“I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  I  will 
arrange  for  the  storage  of  the  heavy  baggage 
during  the  afternoon,  and  I  will  have  your 
dothes  ready  to  change  about  half-past  seven.” 

Harvey  nodded  and  took  his  leave,  drove  to 
his  club,  engaged  a  room,  and  telephoned  to 
the  city.  He  asked  for  Greatorex,  who  was  at 
the  'phone  almost  at  once. 

“Well,  Greatorex,  I  am  back  safely.  Every¬ 
thing  all  light?” 

“Everything  is  more  than  all  right,  sir,”  was 
the  cheerful  response.  “Our  staff  are  working 
no^v  in  two  shifts — till  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and 
we  have  had  to  make  special  arrangements  with 
the  railway  companies.” 

'  “And  the  foreign  rejxirts?” 


“Perfectly  satisfactory,  sir.  Stocks  were 
smaller  than  ever  yesterday.  People  who  have 
been  holding  off  buying  are  all  rushing  at  it 
now.” 

“No  message  from  the  bank?” 

“Nothing  special,  sir.  Mr.  Poulton  said  he 
would  like  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  got  back.” 
“How  do  the  figures  stand?” 

“I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  couldn’t  imdertake  to 
say  exactly,”  Greatorex  regretted.  “I  will  go 
into  it  by  this  afternoon.” 

“The  McDermott  deal  has  pleased  ail  our 
people,  I  hope?” 

“I  should  say  so,  sir,  indeed.  All  Bermond¬ 
sey’s  talking  alMut  that.” 

“Good!  I’ll  be  down  at  three  o’clock, 
Greatorex.” 

“We’ll  all  be  glad  to  see  you,  sir.” 

Harvey  rang  off  and  made  his  way  into 
the  smoking-room.  There  were  one  or 
two  of  his  old  cronies  about,  who  welcomed  him 
with  the  usual  British  indifference. 

“Turned  a  man  of  affairs,  I  hear,  Harvey?” 
one  remarked.  “I  hope  it  isn’t  going  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  your  polo.” 

/  “Thought  you  were  in  the  States?”  another 
yawned.  “Have  a  cocktail.” 

Harvey  accepted  and  lit  a  cigaret.  third 
acquaintance — Philip  Bartlett — ^joined  the  little 
group. 

“Where’s  Mildred?”  the  latter  asked.  “Is  it 
true  you’ve  sold  your  house,  Harvey?” 

Harvey  nodded. 

“Mildred  always  found  it  too  small,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “She’s  gone  down  South  to  finish, her 
season.  I  had  to  bring  her  home  a  couple  of 
months  earlier  than  usual.” 

“Where  are  you  going  to  hang  out,  then?” 
Bartlett  enquir^. 

“Take  a  flat  somewhere  for  a  month  or  two. 
I  shall  have  to  stick  it  out  down  in  the  city  for 
some  time  yet.” 

“Going  to  lunch  here?” 

“I’m  not  quite  siu^,”  Harvey  replied,  a  sud¬ 
den  inspiration  flashing  into  his  brain.  “I  may. 
I’m  expecting  a  telephone  message.  Seen  any¬ 
thing  of  anybody  lately?” 

There  was  a  brief  interchange  of  gossip. 
Harvey  presently  left  the  room,  hesitated  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  the  hall  and  finally,  taking  up 
his  hat  and  stick,  sent  for  a  taxi  and  was  driven 
to  the  Savoy.  The  first  person  whom  he  saw 
in  the  lounge,  looking  distinctly  bored  and 
rather  forlorn,  was  Grace.  She  rose  to  her  feet 
with  a  little  exclamation  of  pleasure  as  she 
recognized  him.  Her  whole  appearance  seemed 
suddenly  transformed.  Her  eyes  were  shining. 
She  came  tow  ard  him  eagerly. 

“Why,  dear  friend,”  she  cried,  “what  has 
happened?  It  is  wonderful  to  see  you  so  soon.” 

He  held  her  hands  for  a  moment.  He  un¬ 
derstood  now  why  he  had  read  Mildretl’s  letter 
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with  a  curious  sense  of  relief — a  sense  of  relief 
which  triumphed  even  over  his  anger — why 
he  had  tum^  his  back  upon  his  dismantled 
house  almost  light-heartedly. 

“My  wife  has  decided  to  go  abroad  for  a 
time,”  he  confided,  “and  I  am  a  homeless 
wanderer.  Under  those  circumstances  I 
thought  perhaps  that  we  might  lunch  together.” 

“But  how  delightful!”  she  exclaimed.  “I 
was  just  feeling  so  bored.  I  didn’t  care  to  go 
into  the  restaurant  alone,  so  I  was  going  out 
somewhere.  Would  you  prefer  me  to  change 
my  traveling  clothes,  or  shall  I  go  like  this?” 

“Don’t  change  a  thing,”  he  begged.  “We’ll 
go  into  the  Grill  Room.  Lucky  thing  I  came 
^ong.  I  know  the  sort  of  limcheon  you  were 
going  to  have — buns  or  a  sticky  omelette.” 

“Quite  right!”  she  laughed.  “And  the 
pathos  of  it  all  would  have  been  that  I  am  really 
very  himgry.  May  we  have  cantaloup  and 
chicken  Maryland  instead?” 

“You  sh^  order,  dear,”  he  promised 
recklessly. 

A  bowing  mattre  d’hdtel  escorted  them  to 
their  table.  They  ordered  luncheon  and  after¬ 
ward  she  leaned  a  little  further  toward  him. 
Her  eyes  sought  his  wistfully. 

“Is  it  horrid  of  me  to  be  so  glad?”  she 
whispered.  “Perhaps  you  are  disappointed 
that  your  wife  has  gone  away.  It  could  not 
hiive  been  pleasant  for  you  to  find  an  empty 
house.” 

He  laughed  with  sardonic  mirth,  which  had 
still  a  note  of  reality  in  it. 

“You  can’t  imagine  how  empty  it  was,”  he 
confided,  “or  how  glad  I  am.” 

That  afternoon  at  half -past  three  Harvey 
was  ushered  with  ceremony  and  alacrity  into 
the  manager’s  office  of  the  Bermondsey  branch 
of  the  Southern  Bank.  This  time  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  his  reception. 
Mr.  Poulton  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the 
conditions  of  the  business  in  which  most  of  his 
clients  were  engaged,  and  his  opinion  of  his 
visitor  had  chang^  to  a  very  marked  extent 
since  the  latter’s  previous  visit. 

“Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Mr.  Garrard,” 
he  declared,  shaking  his  hand  warmly  and 
wheeling  up  the  easy-chair.  “I  heard  wonder¬ 
ful  things  about  your  going — stolen  a  march 
upon  some  of  the  cleverest  of  your  competitors, 
they  say.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  Harvey  replied. 
“I  brought  off  the  deal  I  went  over  to  arrange.” 

“So  far  as  one  can  tell  from  common  report,” 
the  other  observed,  remembering  his  usual  rule 
of  caution,  “you  have  made  quite  a  coup. 
The  McDermott  Skin  Company,  isn’t  it,  that 
you’ve  bought  up?  Mr.  Edgar  Bass,  who  was 
in  this  morning,  assured  me  that  they  were  the 
cleverest  manufacturers  in  the  States.” 

“My  people  seemed  pleased,”  Harvey  re¬ 
marked  quietly.  “I  have  just  come  from  a 


conference  with  my  salesmen.  They  tell  me 
that  they  have  already  sold  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  over  half  of  the  entire  stock  we  took  over 
at  a  very  considerable  profit,  and  contracts  for 
the  weekly  output  of  the  firm  are  coming  in  by 
every  post.” 

“Capital!”  Mr.  Poulton  exclaimed.  “You 
must  permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rard.  Things  on  this  side,  too,  seem  to  have 
progressed  in  most  satisfactory  fashion  during 
your  absence.  I  have  been  seeing  Mr.  Great- 
orex  most  days,  and  you  have  been  doing  some 
amazing  business  here  apart  from  this  trans¬ 
action.  Of  course  the  boom  accounts  for  a 
great  deal  of  it,  but  your  sales  have  been 
prodigious.  The  extraordinary  part  of  it  is,” 
the  bank  manager  went  on,  “that  according  to 
common  gossip  you  were  the  first  to  foresee  the 
higher  prices  and  to  make  enormous  purchases. 
You  will  forgive  my  remarking  upon  it,  but 
with  your  lack  of  experience  this  seems  to  me 
as  it  does  to  the  rest  of  the  trade  almost  in¬ 
explicable.” 

Harvey  smiled. 

“TT  ALL  started  in  rather  a  peculiar  way,”  he 
^  explained.  “The  firm,  as  you  know,  was 
not  in  particularly  good  ^ape  when  I  came 
back,  and  when  I  looked  into  matters  I  found 
that  the  stock,  which  amounted  to  a  very  large 
sum,  was  overvalued,  our  travelers  consequently 
were  being  undersold,  and  very  little  business 
was  being  done.  I  determined  to  face  the  loss, 
whatever  it  might  be,  rather  than  fall  behind, 
and  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  stock  to  market 
level,  but  to  give  us  a  chance  of  getting  out  I 
made  offers  at  a  little  less  than  current  prices 
for  considerable  quantities  of  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  view  to  leveling  up.  Our 
agent  in  America  had  no  sooner  commenced  to 
operate  than  the  boom  began.  I  read  all  the 
trade  papers  I  could  find,  talked  over  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  my  heads  of  departments,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  many  descriptions 
of  leather  were  far  too  low  in  price,  and  that 
there  was  something  solid  about  the  advances. 
Then,  as  you  know,  we  went  for  it  bald- 
headed.” 

“Have  you  any  idea,  if  it  is  not  an  indiscreet 
question,  what  you  have  made  during  the  last 
month?”  the  bank  manager  asked. 

“I  should  say  that  when  we  have  delivered 
the  goods  we  have  on  order,”  Harvey  replied 
coolly,  “about  a  million.  Then,  of  course,  the 
stock  instead  of  being  twenty  per  cent,  over¬ 
valued  is  now  very  largely  increased  in  value. 
Apart  from  this  the  further  developments  of  the 
McDermott  business  should  bring  us  !h  at  least 
another  couple  of  hundred  thousand  poun<ls.” 

“Amazing!” 

“Amazing  it  certainly  is,”  Harvey  agreed. 
“I’m  not  pretending  that  we  haven’t  had  mar¬ 
velous  luck,  but  I  certainly  never  imagined  that 
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business  could  be  so  fascinating  to  a  mere 
novice  as  I  have  found  it.” 

“And  the  future?” 

“Well,  the  next  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  put 
ourselves  into  a  sound  position  for  the  time 
when  the  fall  comes.  We  are  taking  steps  at 
once  to  prepare  for  that.” 

“You  anticipate  a  drop  in  prices,  then?” 

“I  think  that  we  have  reached  the  top  or 
very  nearly  the  top.  There  has  been  no  change 
for  forty-eight  hours,  and  you  know'  as  well  as  I 
do  that  prices  seldom  remain  stationary  for 
long.  If  they  can’t  go  any  higher  they  must 
fall.  From  today  on,  although  this  is  a  pro¬ 
found  secret,  w’e  have  closed  down  our  pur¬ 
chases.  ^\’hen  I  tell  you  that  our  stock  is  still 
ten  times  larger  than  the  normal  amount,  you 
can  see  that  we  can  afford  to  do  so.  Our  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  trade  is,  that  we  can  find  no 
more  material  to  buy  and  what  we  have  we  are 
distributing  amongst  our  clients  all  over  En¬ 
gland.  Whenever  the  slump  comes  w’e  are  going 
to  anticipate  it.  We  are  going  to  sell  faster 
than  prices  can  drop.  Our  sales  yesterday,  I 
notic^,  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Our  purchase  account  is  closed.” 

“You  wrill  forgive  my  remarking,  Mr. 
Garrard,”  the  manager  observed,  “that  you 
remind  me  very  much  of  your  father  in  his 
younger  day's.  He  was  the  most  sagacious  and 
broad-minded  business  man  I  ever  met,  never 
afraid  to  tackle  the  biggest  deal  that  could  be 
suggested  to  him,  but  somehow  or  other  al¬ 
ways  discounting  his  risk.” 

“Well,  there  we  are,  anyhow,”  Harvey  re¬ 
marked,  arrived  at  last  at  the  purpose  of  his 
visit.  “I  presume  you  find  our  account  now  in 
quite  satisfactory  shape,  Mr.  Poulton?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“With  reference  to  the  American  Treasury 
Bonds  I  deposited  with  you,  if  you  have  no 
objection  I  should  like  now  to  withdraw 
these.” 

“Certainly,”  the  manager  assented.  “I 
should  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
that  at  all.  The  matter  shall  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  our  next  Board  Meeting. 

“Can’t  I  have  them  at  once?”  Harvey  per¬ 
sisted.  “I  should  like  to  take  them  away  with 
me  now.” 

The  manager  smiled. 

“I’m  afraid  you  can’t  do  that,”  he  regretted. 
“In  the  first  place  they  are  in  the  vaults  at  our 
head  office,  and  furthermore  they  could  only 
be  parted  with  after  the  matter  has  come  up  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  I’ll  put  your  re¬ 
quest  through  to  headquarters,  though,  to¬ 
night.” 

Harvey  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Please  arrange  this  matter  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  me,”  he  begged.  “The  loan  of  the 
bonds  to  me  was  only  a  temporary  affair  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  return  them.” 


“I  will  do  everything  possible  to  expeditt 
the  matter,”  Mr.  Poulton  promised. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  the  manager 
escorted  his  valued  client  to  the  outride  door. 
Harvey  stepped  into  his  car  and  made  his  way 
back  to  the  warehouse,  where  something  like 
pandemonium  still  appeared  to  reign.  There 
were  a  dozen  drays  in  the  yard,  every  inch  of 
the  vast  floor  space  seemed  covered  with  bales 
and  cases,  young  men  in  linen  dusters  were 
moving  hurriedly  about  among  the  porters, 
and  both  lifts  were  working  at  high  pressure. 
Harvey  mounted  slowly  to  the  first  floor,  where 
the  same  scenes  of  activity. prevailed  and,  en¬ 
tering  his  office,  w’as  suddenly  conscious  of  a 
little  wave  of  pleasure.  Grace  was  already 
there,  seated  at  a  small  desk  close  to  his  own, 
and  bending  over  a  typewriter. 

“Why,  I  scarcely  expected  you  this  after¬ 
noon,”  he  exclaimed. 

“I  thought  I  should  like  to  come  after  all,” 
she  saidj  smiling  up  at  him.  “Your  very  nict 
Mr.  Greatorex  has  been  up  here  talking  to  me. 
He  tells  me  that  there  are  over  a  hundred  letters 
which  can  not  be  dealt  with  until  they  have  been 
referred  to  you,  so  I  think  that  I  shall  be 
needed.” 

He  hung  up  his  hat  and  advanced  toward 
his  chair,  slowly  drawing  off  his  gloves.  There 
were  certain  obvious  attractions  about  Grace- 
the  flawless  ivory  tint  of  her  cheeks,  the  natural 
but  vivid  red  of  her  lips,  her  deep-set  eyes  with 
their  changing  lights  which  no  possible  art 
could  conceal.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  she 
was  doing  her  best  to  live  up  to  her  secretarial 
position.  Her  hair  was  brushed  uncompro¬ 
misingly  away  from  her  forehead  and  she  had 
changed  the  smartly  cut  traveling  dress  she 
had  worn  at  luncheon  for  a  plain  black  one. 

“You  approve?”  she  asked,  with  a  wrinkled 
forehead.  “I  hope  so.  I  want  to  look  just  like 
your  secretary,  because  you  know  I  am  here 
really  to  work.  You  know  now  that  my  short¬ 
hand  is  reliable.  You  must  give  me  down  all 
your  letters  into  my  book,  and  I  will  type  them 
in  another  office  where  the  noise  will  not  dis¬ 
turb  you.”  V 

“That  seems  sensible,”  he  admitted. 

“I  do  so  want  to  be  a  real  help  to  you,”  she 
went  on  quietly.  “While  I  am  here  I  just 
want  to  be  your  very  useful  secretary.  I  want 
to  work  hard,  to  take  an  interest  in  what  1  do, 
and  to  earn  my  salary.  When  we  leave  here 
and  my  'day’s  work  is  over,  it  is  a  different 
matter.  Then  I  can  be  to  you  just  what  you 
wiU.” 

Her  voice  had  dropped,  and  a  little  thrill 
crept  through  him  at  the  questioning  light  in 
her  eyes. 

“You  are  very  sensible,”  he  said,  trying  to 
speak  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  “Our  rela¬ 
tions  here  then  are  established.  I  am  the 
kindly  employer.  You  are  the  industrious  and 
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ambitious  secretary.  To  begin  with  I  must 
ring  for  Greatorex.  He  can  give  me  a  digest  of 
some  of  this  correspondence  without  my  going 
through  every  letter.” 

A  rejuvenated  Greatorex  presently  made  his 
q)pearance.  He  accepted  a  chair  and  for  an 
hour  or  so  he  and  Harvey  were  engaged  in 
earnest  consultation.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  disappeared  with  a  portion  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  and  Harvey,  turning  toward 
Grace,  began  to  dictate  replies  to  the  remainder. 
He  continued  for  some  time  without  a  pause. 

“Those  are  the  most  important  ones,”  he 
announced.  “Now  we  will  arrange  an  office 
for  you.” 

He  rang  a  bell  and  gave  orders  to  a  clerk,  who 
carried  away  the  t>’pewriter.  Grace  followed 
him,  leaving  the  office  without  a  backward 
glance,  demure  and  business-like.  As  soon  as 
he  was  alone,  Harvey  found  some  private  note- 
paper,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  once  more 
read  through  his  wife’s  letter.  A  sudden  idea 
seized  him.  He  spoke  down  to  the  clerk’s  office. 

“Have  some  one  ring  up  the  office  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Fardale,  the  banker,  in  Old  Broad 
Street,”  he  directed.  “I  wish  to  know  whether 
he  is  in  town  and  can  be  seen.” 

The  answer  came  five  minutes  later  that 
Mr.  Fardale  was  on  the  Continent  and 
would  be  away  for  some  weeks. 

“Ask  for  his  address,”  Harvey  enjoined. 
There  was  another  pause,  then  the  reply 
that  Mr.  Fardale’s  partner  would  be  glad  to 
speak  to  the  inquirer.  Harvey  took  up  the 
telephone  and  exchanged  a  few  curt  amenities. 

“I  am  anxious  [to  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Fardale,”  he  announced.  “Can  you  give  me 
his  address  abroad?” 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  not,”  was  the 
apologetic  reply.  “Mr.  Fardale  has  gone  back 
to  the  south  of  France,  but  no  correspondence 
is  forwarded  and  all  matters  of  business  are 
dealt  with  here.” 

“Thank  you.  I  quite  understand,”  Harvey 
declared,  and  rang  off. 

He  dipped*  his  pen  in  the  ink  and  drew  the 
paper  toward  him.  For  a  long  time  he  could 
get  no  further  than  “My  dear  Mildred.”  The 
difficulties  of  his  task  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
mcreased.  At  last  he  began,  and  once  started 
he  wrote  fluently: — 

My  dear  Mildred: 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  your  letter,  handed  to  me 
by  Andrews  on  my  return,  was  a  severe  shock. 
Whoever  your  informant  may  have  been,  he  was 
grievously  mistaken  both  as  to  my  position  and  in¬ 
tentions.  It  is  true  that  on  my  return  from  the 
Riviera  1  found  the  business  here  in  an  exceedingly 
parlous  state,  but  1  am  making  a  great  effort  to  re¬ 
establish  it,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
I  am  succe^ing.  l>et  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  telling  falsehoods,  as  you  should 
know,  and  nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts 


when  I  left  England,  than  to  play  the  part  of  ab¬ 
sconding  bankrupt. 

As  regards  your  financial  position,  I  must  admit 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  pitiful  as  it  apparently 
does  to  you.  You  have  your  income  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  which  I  made  over  to  you  at  marriage. 
You  have  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  you  have  received  for  the  sale  of  the  house  I 
gave  you,  and  furniture,  which,  if  sagaciously  in¬ 
vested — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  ex¬ 
cellent  advice — should  bring  you  in  another  fifteen 
hundred  a  year.  I  can  not  offer  for  the  moment  to 
increase  this  sum,  but  if  I  am  successful  in  my 
present  operations  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  I  will  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  further. 

I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  Mildred,  that  I 
consider  your  action  in  selling  the  house  in  my 
absence,  and  thereby  turning  me  out  of  a  home, 
selling,  too,  the  furniture  and  my  own  personal 
treasures  and  belongings,  to  which  you  had  no 
claim  at  all,  an  ill-advised  and  exceedingly  selfish 
action.  You  have  clearly  shown  that  you  have  no 
desire  to  help  me  either  by  your  sympathy  or  in  any 
other  way  during  this  unexpected  crisis  with  which 
I  have  b^n  confrgnted.  Your  action  has  naturally 
caused  me  to  review  more  carefully  the  nature  of 
our  relations,  and  you  will  no  doubt  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  these,  for  the  last  few  years,  have 
been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  You  appear  to 
have  lost  any  affection  you  might  have  ha!d  for  me, 
and  in  view  of  your  present  behavior  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  that  I  still  retain  the  feelings  which  I  suppose 
we  once  upon  a  time  both  more  or  less  shar^.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  wish  to  take  steps  to 
make  our  separation  final.  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  what  you  suggest.  If,  however,  you 
wish  to  continue  living  under  the  shelter  of  my 
name  I  must  remind  you  that  I  have  a  right  to  some 
voice  as  regards  your  choice  of  friends  and  residence. 
I  will  not  say  more  until  I  hear  from  you  again. 

Harvey. 

He  blotted  and  sealed  his  letter  and  sat  for  a 
few  moments  in  deep  thought.  He  was  scarce¬ 
ly  satisfied  that  he  had  bwn  entirely  honest, 
that  he  had  said  all  that  it  was  his  duty  to  say. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  one  thing  he  desired  was  his  freedom.  He 
had  given  Mildred  no  hint  as  to  this  or  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  his  own  changed  feeling.  After 
all,  though,  if  he  had  told  her  frankly  of  the 
other  interest  which  had  come  into  his  life  she 
would  most  certainly  have  heard  of  it  with  in¬ 
difference.  He  had  grown  to  discover  her 
during  these  last  few  years  as  a  woman  without 
temperament,  capacity  for  affection  or  desire 
for  it,  a  woman  immersed  in  the  meretricious 
things  of  life  and  inspired  by  an  innate  and 
compelling  selfishness.  If  he  had  asked  her  to 
set  him  free,  her  first  impulse  would  have  been 
to  have  made  her  consent  the  basis  for  a 
bargain. 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  It  was  Mr. 
Poulton  speaking  from  the  bank. 

“I  have  been  in  communication  with  head¬ 
quarters.  Mr.  Garrard,  with  reference  to  the 
bonds,”  he  said.  “I  do  not  imagine  that  there 
will  be  any  difticulty  about  the  matter  but  it 
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will  come  up  for  discussion  on  Tuesday 
week.” 

“Why  Tuesday  week?”  Harvey  queried 
irritably.  “My  friend  vrants  his  securities 
back.  Surely  the  position  of  my  account 
justifies  me  in  asking  for  them?” 

“Certainly  it  does,  Mr.  Garrard,”  was  the 
conciliatory  reply,  “but  these  things  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  arranged  in  a  minute.  However,  I’ll  see 
that  the  matter  is  pushed  forward  as  fast  as 
possible.” 

“The  bonds  are  surely — ” 

Har\’ey  stopped  short,  conscious  of  the  soft 
opening  of  the  door.  He  knew  very  well  who 
it  was  upon  the  threshold. 

“Very'  well,”  he  concluded  abruptly.  “Don’t 
let  the  matter  be  delayed  beyond  Tuesday 
week,  however.” 

He  replaced  the  receiver  and  rang  off.  For  a 
moment  he  found  it  difiBcult  to  raise  his  head 
and  face  the  advancing  figure.  She  came  in, 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  and  laid  a  little 
sheaf  of  letters  before  him.  He  took  up  hLs 
pen  and  for  the  first  time  looked  at  her.  Her 
face  was  quite  expressionless.  She  stood  by 
his  side,  waiting.  He  drew  a  little  breath  of 
relief  and  began  his  task. 

Mr.  HERBERT  FARDALE,  with  the 
cares  of  Old  Broad  Street  temporarily 
behind  him,  was  becoming  an  object  of  some 
interest  to  the  concierge  and  reception  clerks  at 
the  Hotel  Negresco  at  Nice.  He  had  covered 
the  distance  between  the  swing-doors  and  the 
great  semicircular  lounge  some  fifty  times  and 
the  scowl  upon  his  face  seemed  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  permanent  thing.  At  last,  however, 
his  patience  was  rewarded.  The  lift  door  was 
thrown  open  and  Mildred  made  her  dazzling 
ai^)earance.  As  she  approached,  a  gracious 
sn^e  upon  her  lips,  he  felt  his  annoyance  sub¬ 
side.  Distinctly  she  was  worth  waiting  for. 
Her  costume  of  spotless  w'hite  had  come  direct 
from  Paris.  From  her  black  hat  with  its 
wonderful  osprey  to  the  tips  of  her  patent- 
leather  shoes  she  represented  the  last  word  in 
expense  and  fashion.  It  was  one  of  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  Mr.  Fardale’s  life  to  be  seen  about  as 
often  as  possible  with  well  tumed-out  women 
from  the  social  world  to  which  he  aspired,  and 
be  felt  his  resentment  pass  as  he  raised  her 
freshly  manicured  fingers  to  his  lips. 

‘1  haven’t  kept  you  waiting,  have  I?”  she 
asked  carelessly.  “My  masseuse  was  rather 
late  this  morning,  and  I  was  very  lazy.” 

“Only  three-quarters  of  an  hour,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  leading  the  way  to  the  door. 

“As  much  as  that?”  she  remarked.  “Well, 
time  does  slip  away,  doesn’t  it,  when  one  is 
getting  ready?  WTiere  shall  we  lunch?” 

“Wherever  you  like.  The  reserve  at  Beau¬ 
lieu  is  closed,  I  am  afraid.  What  do  you  say 
to  going  as  far  as  Monte  Carlo?” 


“Delightful,”  she  assented.  “You  can  help 
me  make  some  money  then  at  ‘chemie.’  ” 

Mr.  Fardale  betrayed  no  particular  enthu¬ 
siasm  at  this  latter  prospect.  His  experience 
of  helping  his  companion  at  the  gaming  table 
was  that  he  provided  the  funds  and  suffered 
any  loss,  and  she  took  the  winnings  if  there 
were  any.  He  was  not  disposed  to  start  the 
day  ungraciously,  however. 

“We  might  go  into  the  Rooms  for  half-an- 
hour,”  he  acquiesced,  “or  we  might  come  back 
by  the  Upper  Comiche  and  make  a  longer 
motor  ride  of  it.” 

“We  will  see,”  Mildred  murmured.  “Ha\’e 
you  any  new's  from  England  this  morning?” 

“I  had  a  great  many  letters,”  he  replied, 
“but  nothing  that  I  should  call  news.  Your 
husband  rang  me  up,  it  seems,  the  day  after  he 
got  back  from  America.” 

She  frowned  thoughtfully. 

“I  wonder  why  he  did  that?” 

“He  left  no  message.  He  simply  asked  for 
my  address,  which  of  course  they  wouldn’t  give 
him.” 

“What  on  earth  did  he  want  your  address 
for?  You  have  had  no  business  transactions 
writh  him,  have  you?”  she  asked. 

“None  whatever,”  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
“I  took  pretty  good  care  of  that.  He  called  on 
me,  as  you  know,  to  try  and  arrange  a  loan, 
very  soon  after  they  sent  for  him  to  come  back 
to  London,  but  I  had  to  tell  him  pretty  plainly 
that  there  w’as  nothing  doing  without  security.” 

“The  business  is  stUl  going  on,  isn’t  it?” 

“Apparently  so.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you, 
Mildrol,”  Fardale  continued,  his  manner  de¬ 
noting  the  interest  which  he  undoubtedly  felt 
in  the  subject,  “that  the  situation’s  got  me 
guessing.  I  don’t  understand  it  at  all.  1 
know  all  about  your  husband’s  business  before 
he  came  to  me.  The  information  wasn’t  com¬ 
mon  property,  but  there’s  very  little  that  goes 
on  in  the  city  that  I  don’t  know  about  and  I  had 
a  straight  tip  that  Garrard  &  Garrard  w'cre  in  a 
poor  way.  They’re  not  a  registered  company, 
of  course,  like  most  of  the  big  concerns  nowa¬ 
days,  so  they  w’ere  able  to  keep  their  affairs  to 
.themselves — no  public  balance  sheets  or  that 
sort  of  thing — ^but  I  had  it  from  some  one  in  the 
know  that  their  bankers  were  putting  the  screw 
on.  Looked  pretty  fishy,  too,  that  he  should 
have  tried  to  borrow  from  me  at  all.” 

“He  wouldn’t  have  if  he’d  knowm,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  “He  isn’t  that  sort?” 

“Knowm  what?”  Fardale  asked  bluntly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  smile. 

“Of  your  pretensiems.” 

“Pretensions,”  he  scoffed.  “You’ve  used 
the  right  word  for  once.  Look  here,  Mildre<l, 
I  don’t  want  to  make  you  angry  like  you  were 
last  time — ” 

“We  were  discussing  Harvey’s  business,”  she 
interrupted. 
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“but  I  don’t  think  l»»’o  the  sort  of  man  to  have 
his  wife  watched' 

“A  woman  in  my  position  must  run  no  risks,” 
she  insisted.  “\^en  Harvey’s  bankruptcy 
does  come,  I  shall  of  course  expect  him  to  di¬ 
vorce  me.  He  could  scarcely  be  so  selfish  as  to 
refuse.  After  that  I  shall  be  my  own  mistress.” 

“And  meantime?” 

“Isn’t  all  this  very  pleasant?”  she  asked,  al¬ 
most  plaintively.  “You  spend  as  much  of  your 
time  as  is  possible  with  me.  I  do  not  encourage 
attentions  from  any  other  man.  ” 

“So  you  think  that’s  enough?”  • 

“It  is  as  much  as  is  possible.” 

“It’s  nothing  of  the  sort,”  he  contradicted 
bruskly.  “You  know  very  well  that  most  of  the 
women — even  in  your  own  particular  little  set — 
I  could  mention  half  a  dozen  of  them — ^have 
their  little  love  affairs,  especially  when  they’re 
down  here.  There’s  your  great  friend.  Lady 
Palethorpe.” 

“Dear  Mary  is  so  indiscreet,”  Mildred  mur- 
mxired. 

“She  had  pluck  enough  to  do  what  she  wants 
to,  anyway,”  he  declar^.  “She  doesn’t  keep 
that  chap  Burnley  hanging  around  her  for 
nothing  all  the  time.” 

MUdred  shivered  slightly. 

“You’re  becoming  coarse,”  she  complained. 
“Dear  me.  isn’t  it  amazing  how  many  people 
stay  on  here?”  she  added,  with  an  air  of  relief, 
as  the  car  swung  round  and  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  de  Paris.  “It  isn’t  quite  luncheon¬ 
time,  is  it?  I  want  to  call  at  Janetsky’s  for  a 
moment.  We  could  walk  up,  if  you  like.” 

Fardale  dismissed  the  car  and  they  strolled  on 
to  the  comer  of  the  Place.  Mildred  paused  to 
look  in  at  the  window*  of  the  famous  jeweler. 

“I  have  to  call  for  a  little  brooch  they  are  re¬ 
pairing  for  me,”  she  explained,  “but  really  I  al¬ 
most  dread  going  in.  They  have  such  beautiful 
things.  Do  lo(^  at  those  diamond  earrings. 
Just  what  I  have  been  longing  for!” 

For  once  her  companion  was  unresponsive. 
She  sighed  gently  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

“I’ll  wait  outside,”  he  suggested.  “I’ve  been 
rather  looking  forward  to  a  cigaret.” 

“Just  as  you  like,”  she  acquiesced  coldly. 

Cto  the  threshold  she  hesitated.  Fardale  had 
drawn  out  his  cigaret  case, 

“You  know  how  I  hate  going  in  to  these 
places  alone,”  she  protested  a  little  petulantly. 
“If  yw  wrill  come  in  with  me,  I  will  go  up  with 
you  afterward  to  that  bar  you  are  so  fond  of  and 
you  shall  smoke  a  cigaret  while  we  have  a  cock¬ 
tail.” 

He  put  back  his  case  and  followed  her  into 
the  sh^,  paid  without  protest  for  the  repair  to 
her  brooch  and  stood  by  nonchalantly  while 
she  asked  to  see  the  diamond  earrings.  Mil¬ 
dred  for  the  next  few  minutes  was  in  her  ele¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  new  interest  in  her  face, 
almost  a  tenderness  in  her  touch  as  she  held  the 


earrings  up  and  examined  them  at  every  pos¬ 
sible  angle. 

“They  are  very,  very  beautiful,”  she  told 
the  shopman,  “but  alas,  they  are  far  too“expen- 
sive  for  poor  me.  Fifty  thousand  francs  seems 
nothing  nowadays,  but  I  shall  have  to  deny 
myself.” 

Fardale’s  attention  had  suddenly  wandered 
to  a  newspaper  lying  upon  the  glass  counter. 
He  gave  vent  to  a  little  exclamation. 

“Where  did  you  get  this  from?”  he  asked  the 
jeweler’s  assistant  abmptly. 

The  man  turned  toward  him. 

'“1  really  couldn’t  say,  sir,”  he  replied.  “An 
American  gentleman  who  was  in  a  few  minutes 
ajs^)  must  have  left  it.” 

Fardale  smiled.  He  spread  out  the  sheet  and 
tapped  the  photographs  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  columns  with  his  forefinger. 

“Look  here,  Mildred,”  he  begged. 

She  glanceid  over  his  shoulder,  carelessly 
enough  at  first,  then  with  surpris^  interest. 
At  the  top  of  the  column  were  curiously  good 
photographs  of  Harvey  and  Grace.  She  read 
the  thick  black  headline  with  amazement: 

HARVEY  GARRARD,  the  English  merchant 
prince,  departs  on  the  Berengaria,  having  made  huge 
purchases  of  leather  on  this  side.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  beautiful  secretary,  granddaughter  of 
Ebenezer  Swayle,  John’s  River  i^ionaire,  who  died 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  London.  Miss  Swayle  says  she 
has  enjoyed  immensely  her  first  trip  to  her  native 
country. 

“Did  you  know  that  your  husband  has  a  sec¬ 
retary  who  looks  like  a  film  star?”  he  inquired. 

“I  have  never  heard  of  her  in  my  life,”  was 
the  indignant  disclaimer.  “What  on  earth  can 
Harvey  be  wanting  with  a  secretary?  He 
hasn’t  been  in  business  five  minutes.” 

Even  the  earrings  were  for  the  moment  for¬ 
gotten.  She  stared  at  the  pictures,  read  a  few 
lines  of  the  letter  press,  folded  the  paper  up  and 
with  it  in  her  hand  turned  toward  the  door. 
Fardale  smiled  as  he  prepared  to  follow  her. 

“Madame  may  perhaps  return,”  he  told  the 
jeweler’s  assistant.  “You  go  and  talk  to 
your  principal.  Ask  him  what  about  thirty-five 
thousand  cash.” 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  but  Fardale 
had  already  departed,  swinging  his  gold-headed 
lacca  cane.  Mildred  turned  obediently  with 
him  up  the  street.  He  could  see  the  signs  of 
anger  still  in  her  face,  the  compressed  lips  and  a 
steely  glint  in  her  eyes.  ' 

“I  am  afraid,”  he  remarked,  “that  you  have 
had  rather  a  wrong  idcaTibout  your  husband. 
He  lets  himself  go  a  bit  all  right,  like  the  rest 
of  us — and  by  Jove,  the  girl  is  pretty!” 

SHE  made  no  reply.  They  climbed  up  to 
the  palisaded  cafi  and  seated  themselves 
underneath  one  of  the  striped  .umbrellas.  A 
waiter  served  them  with  cocktails  in  frosted 
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glasses  and  Fardale  lit  a  cigaret.  He  was  in  no 
hurry  to  talk.  Mildred  drank  her  cocktail  with 
unusual  gusto,  and  made  no  protest  when  he 
ordered  a  second. 

“I  have  been  disgracefully  treated,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  at  last.  “I  think  that  Harvey’s  be¬ 
havior  is  atrocious.  I  thought  at  least  that  he 
had  too  much  good  taste  to  advertise  his  pecca¬ 
dilloes  like  that.” 

“Seems  a  little  cool,  eh?”  her  companion 
agreed.  “I  think  he  might  have  drawn  the  line 
at  posing  for  the  photographer.” 

“Did  you  know  anything  about  this?”  she 
demand^. 

“I  had  heard  rumors,”  he  lied. 

She  sipped  her  second  cocktail  thoughtfully. 
He  lean^  forward  in  his  chair. 

“Those  earrings  weren’t  so  bad,”  he  began 
tentatively. 

Some  of  the  hardness  left  her  face.  Never¬ 
theless  he  lost  his  nerve  under  her  steady  regard. 

“We  might  look  at  them  again  this  after¬ 
noon,”  he  suggested. 

She  toyed  for  a  moment  with  the  jade  handle 
of  her  parasol.  Then  she  looked  suddenly  up. 

“\'ery  well,”  she  consented  graciously. 

Fardale  arrived  in  the  Negresco  Hotel  about 
ten  minutes  to  eight  on  the  same  evening  having 
the  air  of  a  man  well  satisfied  with  himself  and 
the  world.  He  was  sleek  and  exceedingly  well- 
groomed.  The  aroma  of  the  coiffeur’s  shop 
hung  about  him  insistently.  HeTglanced  at  his 
watch  and  noting  the  time  made  his  way  to  the 
American  bar  and  sipped  with  evident  enjoy¬ 
ment  a  cunningly  mixed  cocktail.  At  eight 
o’clock  precisely  he  left  the  place  and  made  his 
way  toward  the  lift.  He  found,  however,  a  sur¬ 
prise  awaiting  him.  Just  as  his  finger  was  out¬ 
stretched  toward  the  bell  a  familiar  figure  arose 
from  an  easy-chair,  and  Mildred,  looking  abso¬ 
lutely  at  her  best  in  a  black  gown  with  diamond 
pendant  and  earrings,  came  toward  him.  He 
greeted  her  in  dumb  surprise. 

“My  dear  man,”  she  confided,  glancing 
around  to  be  sure  that  they  were  not  overheard, 
“a  most  embarrassing  thing  has  happened. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  Lutinoff  have  arrived, 
and  are  staying  in  the  very  next  suite  to  mine.” 

His  face  hardeneil  at  once. 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  he  demanded. 

“You  must  see.”  she  went  on,  resting  her 
fingers  upon  his  arm  in  conciliatory  fashion, 
“that  a  diner-d-dettx  is  impossible.  I  haven’t 
seen  Adele  for  an  age  and  she  simply  insisted 
upon  my  dining.” 

“You  are  dining  with  them?”  he  asked 
ominously. 

“Don’t  be  foolish,”  she  enjoined.  “You  are 
(lining,  too,  of  course.  I  told  them  that  we 
were  (lining  together  in  the  restaurant.  The 
Prince  is  most  anxious  to  meet  j'ou.” 

Fardale,  who  loved  princes,  was  a  little 
mollified. 


“Who  are  they?”  he  asked.  “One  sees  the 
name  in  the  papers  often  enough,  of  course — but 
I  mean  what  language  do  they  speak?  You  . 
know  my  French  is  rotten.” 

“You  needn’t  worry  at  all,”  she  assured  him. 
“The  Princess  is  an  American — one  of  the  best 
families  and  a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  The 
Prince  is  a  Russian  but  he  has  lived  most  of  his 
life  on  the  Continent.  He  was  Military  At¬ 
tache  in  London  for  three  years.  Now  you’ll 
be  sweet  and  agreeable  to  them,  won’t  you?” 

“Of  course  I  will,”  he  promised.  “Rather 
hard  luck,  though,  when  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  have  you  all  to  myself.  What  about — ” 

She  drew  him  toward  the  lounge. 

“Listen,”  she  said,  interrupting  him,  “I  want 
you  to  read  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
Harvey.  I  told  them  dinner  at  half-past  eight, 
so  that  we  should  have  a  few  minutes  to  our¬ 
selves  first.  I  want  your  advice.”  • 

He  adjusted  a  massive  hom-rimmed  eye¬ 
glass,  read  the  letter  and  passed  it  back  without 
comment. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  she  demanded. 

“I  should  say,”  he  replied,  “that  it  was  the 
result  of  his  trip  to  America.  Leaves  you  a 
pretty  free  hand,  eh?” 

Her  fingers  clutched  the  letter  nervously. 

Then  she  stuffed  it  into  the  platinum  and 
gold  bag  she  was  carrying. 

“I  should  never  have  believed,”  she  declared, 
“that  afty  man  breathing  could  have  treated  a 
woman  as  Harvey  is  treating  me.  I  can  scarcely 
bear  to  talk  about  it.  I  have  been  absolutely 
ill  since  I  got  home.  Celeste  made  me  lie  down 
after  my  bath  and  gave  me  a  little  massage. 
Fortunately,  I  fell  asleep.  I  am  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced,  Herbert,  that  that  girl  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all — a  girl  whom  he  has  never  even  men¬ 
tioned  to  me,  mind.” 

“I  shouldn’t  be  surprised,”  Fardale  agreed. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“I  came  to  you  for  your  advice,”  she  re¬ 
minded  him.  “Of  course,  what  I  should  really 
like  to  know,”  she  vfent  on  confidentially,  “is 
whether  Harvey  is  going  to  pull  this  business 
together  again.  Supposing,  by  any  chance,  he 
did  and  made  an  income  again  worth  having,  is 
there  any  way  by  which  I  could  get  my  fair 
share  if  I  divorced  him?” 

“It  would  be  difficult,”  he  admitted.  “You 
would  get  something,  of  course,  but  nothing 
like  .  .  .  However,”  he  broke  off,  “it’s  fifty 
to  one  against  your  husband  getting  out  of  the 
wood  at  all.” 

“In  that  case  he’d  have  to  give  me  something 
of  what  he  earned  afterward,  or  of  what  he  got 
out  of  the  wreck,  wouldn’t  he?”  she  asked  anx¬ 
iously. 

Herbert  Fardale  was  called  a  hard  man.  He 
looked  at  his  companion  curiously. 

[Conlinued  on  page 


The  OLD  or  the  NEW 


Two  memorable  boy  stories  are  reprinted  in  the  following 
pages:  The  Fight,  by  Stephen  Crane,  and  Little 
Qentleman,  by  Booth  Tarkington 


TriS  department  feature  presents  each  month  two  fiction  stories  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit  that  have  appeared  elsewhere  in  print.  As  a  rule,  one 
storj'  is  either  a  short  masterpiece  of  enduring  fame  that  has  long  sur¬ 
vived  its  author  or  a  tale  published  years  ago  but  having  a  jjersistent 
appeal  because  it  has  made  an  unforgetable  impression  on  discriminating  fiction 
readers.  Along  with  it  is  presented,  for  comparison,  a  story  of  similar  char¬ 
acter,  either  by  a  living  author  or  one  who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  our  time. 

The  following  names  of  authors  are  indications  of  the  variety  and  quality 
of  the  stories  published  in  this  department  in  past  months: 


Prosper  Merimw 
Edward  Everett  Hale 
Richard  Harding  Davis 
James  B.  Connolly 
Eklgar  Allan  Poe 
Owen  Wister 
W.  W.  Jacobs 
H.  C.  Bunner 


Frank  R.  Stockton 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
O.  Henry 
Stephen  Crane 
H.  G.  Wells 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Ben  Ames  W’illiams 
Gouverneur  Morris 


Wilkie  Collins 
Edith  Wharton 
Joseph  Conrad 
James  Hopper 
Donn  Byrne 
Eugene  O’Neil 
Katherine  Mansfield 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln 


In  making  selections  from  published  fiction  the  first  requirement  is  story 
interest — the  fame  of  the  author  is  secondary.  The  editors  want  to  make  the 
stories  as  representative  as  possible  and  will  gratefully  consider  your  sug¬ 
gestions. 


The  Authors 


"  ’  ph e n 
Crane, 
aged  twenty- 
eight,  wrote  his 
Whilomvillle 
Stories”  there 
was  no  model 
for  good  ones 
about  real  boys 
in  our  up-to- 
date,  everyday 
life.  There  was 
Hucklfeberry 
Finn”and 
Tom  Sawyer,” 
but  no  one  had 

pointed  them  out  as  classics;  they  were  yams, 
often  funny  and  sometimes  exciting,  by  that 
comical  lowbrow,  Mark  Twain.  Besides,  Tom 
was  wholly  real  only  by  spells,  and  Huck,  who 
always  was,  moved  in  far-away-and-long-ago 
scenes  and  through  blood-and-thunderous  ad¬ 
ventures  as  unparalleled  in  a  Whilomville  as 
those  of  D’Artagnan  or  the  Black  Prince. 
Otherwise,  there  were  at  one  extreme  Young 
Surefoot,  Fred  Feamot  &  Co.,  and  at  the  other, 
heading  multitudes  of  goody-goodies,  an  exile  in 
curls  and  velvet.  “If  the  Whilomville  stories,” 
wrote  Crane  to  a  friend,  “seem  like  ‘Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy’  to  you,  you  are  demented .... 
No  kid  except  a  sick  little  girl  would  like  Lord 
Fauntleroy.”  He  had  read  “Huckleberry  Finn,” 
but  all  that  is  known  of  what  he  thought  of  it 
is  that  he  could  not  abide  the  ending. 

He  certainly  didi^t  imitate  it.  He  imitated 
nothing,  unless  Tolstoy’s  effort  to  be,  as  an 
artist,  detached  in  viewing  life.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  set  patterns,  of  which  “Whilomville” 
is  one  that  has  been  widely  followed.  The 
readers  of  its  day  didn’t  take  to  it.  They  liked 
their  backgrounds  dreamed  more,  and  as  for 
Jimmie  Trescott,  that  kid  was  a  little  too  real 
for  their  p)eace  of  mind.  But  most  of  the  fairly 
real  boys  in  our  subsequent  fiction  are  his 
descendants.  Booth  Tarkington  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  Penrod’s  heritage.  Crane,  whose  great 
shipwreck  story,  “The  Open  Boat,”  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  series,  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  in  1871  and  died  of  tuberculosis  at  a 
Oerman  health  resort  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
Three  of  his  books  are  worth  reading  only  if 
you  have  a  special  interest  in  him;  the  other 
seven  are,  or  contain,  additions  to  literature. 
His  life  and  personality,  which  are  fascinating 
nn(^were  much  misunderstootl,  are  brilliantly 
revealed  in  “Stephen  Crane,”  the  study  by 
Thomas  Beer. 


Booth 
TAR  K  - 
INGTON, 
who  for 
some  time  had 
been  called  the 
Dean  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Letters,  in 
succession  to 
William  Dean 
Howells,  was 
born,  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  a  year 
and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  Crane  was 

bom,  but  ^ing  Tarkington 

less  a  prodigy 
did  not  emerge 

as  author  until  the  last  year  of  Crane’s  life.  In 
Princeton  they  knew  he  was  talented  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  from  him,  later,  things  more 
momentous  than  his  singing  of  Kipling’s  bal¬ 
lads.  They  had  quite  a  wait.  He  went  home 
and,  because  of  his  shyness,  experimented  al¬ 
most  secretly  at  writing;  he  hadn’t  a  living  to 
earn  and  could  be  deliberate.  At  thirty  he  had 
finished  two  novels.  With  their  great  popularity 
in  mind,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  but  a  number  of 
editors  and  publishers  rejected  them.  Then 
Colonel  Sam  McClure  saw  one.  Even  he  was 
slow  to  accept  a  historical  romance  unhappUy 
ended;  he  asked  to  see  something  else,  and  “The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana”  was  forthcoming. 
Having  serialized  that  amid  applause,  he  took  a 
chance  with  the  other,  “Beaucaire” — and  the 
“idler”  in  Indianapolis  was  made. 

“Beaucaire”  is  the  prettiest  flowering  of  that 
rather  sad-sweet  sentiment  that  overgrows  all 
Mr.  Tarkington’s  earlier  work.  “The  Gentle¬ 
man”  has  it,  and  has  in  addition  the  budding  of 
his  maturity’s  realism.  Toward  1910  he  tem¬ 
porarily  disappeared  from  view,  but  about  the 
time  it  was  settled  that  he  was  “through”  and 
what  a  pity,  he  returned  with  “The  Flirt,” 
which  contains  Hedrick  Madison,  the  best  real 
boy  in  our  fiction  since  Twain’s  and  Crane’s. 
Could  Hedrick  be  extracted  from  the  novel  he 
enlivens,  he  and  not  Penrod  Schofield  would 
represent  their  creator  here — but  Penrod,  in 
the  first  set  of  stories,  is  no  bad  substitute. 
Everybody  knows  Mr.  Tarkington’s  later 
fiction  and 'some  of  his  plays,  his  fondness  for 
French  poodles,  his  division  of  his  time  be¬ 
tween  Indianapolis  and  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 
Most  critics  hold  that  his  very  finest  work  is 
in  “.Mice  Adams.”  Few  appear  to  have  read 
the  delicious  “Harlequin  and’  Columbine,” 
which  he  long  suppressed  as  a  book,  since  he 
thought  it  unfair  to  the  stage  and  actors. 
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THE  FIGHT 

The  story  of  a  painful  crisis  in 
schoolyard  circles  where  a  stran-' 
gar  is  just  naturally  an  enemy 

Stephen  Crane 

Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell 


(R^princtd.  See  announcement  on  page  tot.) 

HE  child  life  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  sometimes  moved 
in  its  deeps  at  the  sight  of 
wagon-loads  of  furniture  ar¬ 
riving  in  front  of  some  house 
which,  with  dosed  blinds  and 
barred  doors,  had  be«i  for  a 
time  a  mystery,  or  even  a  fear.  The  boys 
often  expressed  this  fear  by  stamping  bravely 
and  noisil>'  on  the  porch  of  the  house,  and  then 
suddenly  darting  away  with  screams  of  nervous 
laughter,  as  if  they  expected  to  be  pursued  by 
something  uncanny.  There  was  a  group  who 
held  that  the  cellar  of  a  vacant  house  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  abode  of  robbers,  smugglers,  assas¬ 
sins.  tnysterious  masked  men  in  council  about 
the  dim  rays  of  a  candle,  and  possessing  skulls, 
emblematic  bloody  daggers,  and  owls.  Then, 
near  the  first  of  April,  would  come  along  a 
wagon-load  of  furniture,  and  children  would 
assemble  on  the  walk  by  the  gate  and  make 
serious  examination  of  everything  that  passed 
into  the  house,  and  taking  no  thought  whatever 
of  masked  men. 

One  day  it  was  announced  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  a  family  was  actually  moving  into 
the  Hannigan  house,  next  door  to  Doctor 
Trescott’s.  Jimmie  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
informed,  and  by  the  time  some  of  his  friends 
came  dashing  up  he  was  versetl  in  much. 

“Any  boys?”  they  demanded,  eagerly. 

“Yes,”  answered  Jimmie,  proudly.  “One's 
a  little  feller,  and  one’s  ’most  as  big  as  me.  I 
saw  ’em,  I  did.” 

“Where  are  the>’?”  asked  WQlie  IJalzel,  as  if 
under  the  circumstances  he  could  not  take 
Jimmie’s  word,  but  must  have  the  evidence  of 
his  senses. 

“Oh.  they’re  in  there,”  said  Jimmie,  care¬ 
lessly.  It  was  evident  that  he  owned  these  new 
boys. 

Reprinted  from  "The  Works  0/  .Sltpken  Crane,"  by  permit- 
Sion  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  autkoriud  publishers. 


Willie  Dalzel  resented  Jimmie’s  proprietary 
way. 

“Ho!”  he  cried,  scornfully.  “Why  don’t  they 
come  out,  then?  Why  don’t  they  come  out?” 

“How  d’  I  know?”  said  Jimmie. 

“Well,”  retorted  Willie  Dalzel,  “you  seemed 
to  know  so  thundering  much  about  ’em.” 

At  the  moment  a  boy  came  strolling  down  the 
gravel  walk  which  led  from  the  front  door  to  the 
gate.  He  was  about  the  height  and  age  of 
Jimmie  Trescott,  but  he  was  thick  through  the 
chest  and  had  fat  legs.  His  face  was  round  and 
rosy  and  plump,  but  his  hair  was  curly  black, 
and  his  brows  were  naturally  darkling,  so  that 
he  resembled  both  a  puddirjg  and  a  young  bull. 

He  approached  slowly  the  group  of  older 
inhabitants,  and  they  had  grown  profoundly 
silent.  They  looked  him  over;  he  looked  them 
over.  They  might  have  been  savages  observ'- 
ing  the  first  white  man,  or  white  men  observing 
the  first  savage.  The  silence  held  steady. 

As  he  neared  the  gate  the  strange  boy  wan¬ 
dered  off  to  the  left  in  a  definite  way,  which 
proved  his  instinct  to  make  a  circular  voyage 
when  in  doubt.  The  motionless  group  stared 
at  him.  In  tintte  this  unsmiling  scrutiny  worked 
upon  him  somewhat,  and  he  leaned  against  the 
fence  and  fastidiously  examined  one  shoe. 

In  the  end  Willie  Dalzel  authoritatively  broke 
the  stillness.  “What’s  your  name?”  said  he, 
gruffly. 

“Jennie  Hedge  ’tis,”  answered  the  new  boy. 
Then  came  another  great  silence  while  Whilom - 
ville  pondered  this  intelligence. 

Again  came  the  voice  of  authority:  “Where’d 
you  live  b’fore?” 

“Jersey  City.” 

These  two  sentences  completed  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  formal  code.  The  second  section 
concerned  itself  with  the  estaWishment  of  the 
newcomer’s  exact  position  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

“I  kin  lick  you,”  announced  Willie  Dalzel, 
and  awaited  the  answer. 
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The  Hedge  boy  had  stared  at  Willie  Dalzel, 
but  he  stared  at  him  again.  After  a  pause  he 
said,  “I  know  you  kin.” 

“Well,”  demanded  Willie,  ‘‘kin  he  lick  you?” 
And  he  indicated  Jimmie  Trescott  with  a  sweep 
which  announced  plainly  that  Jimmie  was  the 
next  in  prowess. 

Whereupon  the  new  boy  looked  at  Jimmie 
res|)ectfully  but  carefully,  and  at  length  said, 
“I  dun’no’.” 

This  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  shrill 
screaming,  and  everybody  pushed  Jimmie 
forward.  He  knew  what  he  had  to  say,  and,  as 
befitted  the  occasion,  he  said  it  fiercely:  “Kin' 
you  lick  me?” 

The  new  boy  also  understood  wrhat  he  had 
to  say,  and,  despite  his  unhappy  and  lone¬ 
ly  state,  he  said  it  bravely:  “Yes.” 

“Wdl,”  retorted  Jimmie,  bluntly,  “come  out 
and  do  it,  then!  Jest  come  out  and  do  it!” 
And  these  words  were  greeted  with  cheers. 
These  little  rascals  yelled  that  there  should  be  a 
fight  at  once.  They  were  in  bliss  over  the 
prospect.  “Go  on,  Jim!  Make  ’im  come  out. 
lie  said  he  could  lick  you.  Aw-aw-aw!  He 
said  he  could  lick  you!”  There  probably  never 
was  a  fight  among  this  class  in  Whiktmville 
which  was  not  the  result  of  the  goading  and 
guying  of  two  proud  lads  by  a  populace  of 
urchins  who  simply  wished  to  see  a  ^ow. 


Willie  Dalzel  was  very  busy.  He  turned 
first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other.  “You 
said  you  could  lick  him.  WeU,  why  don’t  you 
come  out  and  do  it,  then?  You  said  you  could 
lick  him,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  new  boy,  dogged  and 
dubious. 

Willie  tried  to  drag  Jimmie  by  the  arm. 
“Aw,  go  on,  Jimmie!  You  ain’t  afraid,  are 
you?” 

“No,”  said  Jimmie. 

The  two  victims  opened  wide  eyes  at 'each 
other.  The  fence  separated  them,  and  so  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  immediately  engage; 
but  they  seemed  to  understand  that  they  were 
ultimately  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ferocious  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  other  boys,  and  each  scanned 
the  other  to  learn  something  of  his  spirit.  They 
were  not  angry  at  afi.  They  were  merely  two 
little  'gladiators  who  were  being  clamorously 
told  to  hurt  each  other.  Each  displayed  hesi¬ 
tation  and  doubt  without  displaying  fear. 
They  did  not  exactly  understand  what  were 
their  fedings,  and  t^y  moodity  kicked  the 
ground  and  nuule  low  and  sullen  answers  t» 
Willie  Dalzel,  who  worked  like  a  circus-manager. 

“Aw,  go  fin,  Jim!  What's  the  matter  with 
you?  You  ain’t  afraid,  are  you?  Well,  then, 
say  socnething.”  This  sentiment  received  more 
chrering  from  the  abandoned  little  wretches 
who  wished  to  be  entertained,  and  in  this 


The  boyi  often  exprewed  their  fear  by  stampiatf  bravely  and  anuily  on  tbe  porch,  and  then 
suddenly  darting  away  with  screams  of  nervous  lau^ter,  as  if  pursued  by  something  uncanny. 


Finally  Jimmie  walked  to 
tke  fence  and  said,  “Tke 
first  time  I  catch  you 
out  of  your  own  yard  I'll 
lam  the  head  off'n  you." 


cheering  there  could  be  heard  notes  of  derision  of 
Jinunie  Trescott.  The  latter  had  a  position  to 
sustain;  he  was  well  known;  he  often  bragged  of 
his  willingness  and  ability  to  thrash  other  boys; 
well,  then,  here  was  a  boy  of  his  size  who  said 
that  he  could  not  thrash  him.  What  was  he 
going  to  do  about  it?  The  crowd  made  these 
arguments  very  clear,  and  repeated  them  again 
and  again. 

Finally  Jimmie,  driven  to  aggression,  walked 
close  to  the  fence  and  said  to  the  new  boy, 
“The  first  time  I  catch  you  out  of  your  own 
yard.  I’ll  lam  the  head  off’n  you!’’  This  was 
received  with  wild  plaudits  by  the  Whilomville 
urchins. 

But  the  new  boy  stepped  back  from  the 
fence.  He  was  aw^  by  Jimmie’s  formidable 
mien.  But  he  managed  to  get  out  a  semi- 
defiant  sentence.  “Maybe  you  will,  and  maybe 
you  won’t,”  said  he. 

However,  his  short  retreat  was  taken  as  a 
practical  victory  for  Jimmie,  and  the  boys 
booted  him  bitterly.  He  remained  inside  the 
fence,  swinging  one  foot  and  scowling,  while 
Jimmie  was  escorted  off  down  the  Street  amid 
acclamations.  The  new  boy  turned  and 
walked  back  toward  the  house,  his  face  gloomy, 
lined  deep  with  discouragement,  as  if  he  felt  that 
the  new  environment’s  antagonism  and  palpable 


cruelty  were  sure  to  prove  too  much  for  him. 

The  mother  of  Johnnie  Hedge  was  a  widow, 
and  the  chief  theory  of  her  life  was  that  her 
boy  should  be  in  school  on  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  days.  He  himself  had  no  S3anpathy 
with  this  ambition,  but  she  detected  the  truth 
of  his  diseases  with  an  unerring  eye,  and  he 
was  required  to  be  really  ill  before  he  could  win 
the  right  to  disregard  the  first  bell,  morning  and 
noon.  The  chicken-pox  and  the  mumps  had 
given  him  vacations — vacations  of  misery, 
wherein  he  nearly  died  between  pain  and  nurs¬ 
ing.  But  bad  colds  in  the  head  did  nothing  for 
him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  invent  a  satisfactory 
backing  cough.  His  mother  was  not  consistent¬ 
ly  a  tartar.  In  most  things  he  swayed  her  to 
his  will.  He  was  allowed  to  have  more  jam, 
pickles,  and  pie  than  most  boys;  she  respected 
his  profound  loathing  of  Sunday  school;  on  sum¬ 
mer  evenings  he  could  remain  out-of-doors 
until  8:30;  but  in  this  matter  of  school  she  was 
inexorable.  This  single  point  in  her  character 
was  of  steel. 


The  Hedges  arrived  in  Whilomville  on  a 
Saturday,  and  on  the  following  Monday, 
Johnnie  wended  his  way  to  school  with  a  note 
to  the  principal  and  his  Jersey  City  school¬ 
books.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  would 
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be  told  to  buy  new  and  difierent  books,  but  in 
those  days  mothers  alwa)rs  had  an  idea  that  old 
books  would  “do,”  and  they  invariably  sent 
boys  off  to  a  new  school  with  books  which  would 
not  meet  the  selected  and  unchangeable  views 
of  the  new  administration.  The  old  books 
never  would  “do.”  Then  the  boys  brought 
them  home  to  annoyed  mothers  and  asked  for 
ninety  cents  or  sixty  cents  or  eight-five  cents  or 
some  number  of  cents  for  another  outfit.  In 
the  garret  of  every  house  holding  a  large  family 
there  was  a  collection  of  effete  school-books, 
with  mother  rebellious  because  James  could  not 
inherit  his  books  from  Paul,  who  should  prop¬ 
erly  be  Peter’s  heir,  while  Peter  should  be  a 
beneficiary  under  Henry’s  will. 

But  the  matter  of  the  books  was  not  the 
measure  of  Johnnie  Hedge’s  unhappiness.  This 
whole  business  of  changing  schools  was  a  com¬ 
plete  torture.  Alone  he  had  to  go  among  a 
new  people,  a  new  tribe,  and  he  apprehended  his 
serious  time.  There  were  only  two  fat^  for 
him.  One  meant  victory.  One  meant  a  kind 
of  serfdom  in  which  he  would  subscribe  to 
every  word  of  some  superior  boy  and  support 
his  every  word.  It  was  not  anything  like  an 
English  system  of  fagging,  because  boys  in¬ 
variably  drifted  into  the  figurative  service  of 
other  boys  whom  they  devotedly  admired,  and 
if  they  were  obliged  to  subscribe  to  everything, 
it  is  true  that  they  would  have  done  so  freely 
in  any  case.  One  means  to  suggest  that  Jc^innie 
Hedge  had  to  find  his  place.  Willie  Dalzd  was 
a  tspe  of  the  little  chieftain,  and  Willie  was  a 
master,  but  he  was  not  a  bully  m  a  special 
physical  sense.  He  did  not  drag  little  bo^  by 
the  cars  until  they  cried,  nor  make  them  tear¬ 
fully  fetch  and  carry  for  him.  They  fetched 
and  carried,  but  it  was  because  of  their  worship 
of  his  prowess  and  genius.  And  so  all  throu^ 
the  strata  of  boy  life  were  chieftains  and  sub¬ 
chieftains  and  assistant  subchieftains.  There 
was  no  question  of  little  Hedge  being  towed 
about  by  the  nose;  it  was,  as  one  has  said,  that 
he  had  to  find  his  place  in  a  new  school.  And 
this  in  itself  was  a  problem  which  awed  his 
boyish  heart.  He  was  a  stranger  cast  away 
u|)on  the  moon.  None  knew  him,  understood 
him,  felt  for  him.  He  would  be  surrounded  for 
this  initiative  time  by  a  horde  of  jackal  crea¬ 
tures  who  might  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  little 
boys  like  himself,  but  this  last  point  his  phil- 
o.-^phy  could  not  understand  in  its  fulness. 

He  came  to  a  white  meeting-house  sort  of  a 
place,  in  the  squat  tower  of  which  a  great  bell 
was  clanging  impressively.  He  passed  through 
an  iron  gate  into  a  playground  worn  bare  as  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  brook  by  the  endless  runnings 
and  scufflings  of  little  children.  There  wras 
still  a  half  hour  before  the  final  clangor  in  the 
squat  tower,  but  the  playground  held  a  number 
of  frolicsome  imps.  A  loitering  boy  espied 
Johnnie  Hedge,  and  he  howled:  “Oh!  oh! 


Here’s  a  new  feller!  Here’s  a  new  feller!”  He 
advanced  upon  the  strange  arrival.  “What’s 
your  name?”  he  demanded,  belligerently,  like  a 
particularly  offensive  custom-house  officer. 

“Johnnie  Hedge,”  responded  the  newcomer 
sh3dy.  , 

This  name  struck  Uk  other  boy  as  being  very  i 

comic.  All  new  names  strike  boys  as  being  | 

comic.  He  laughed  noisily.  'j 

“Oh,  fellers,  he  says  his  name  is  Johnnie  i' 

Hedge!  Haw!  haw!  haw!” 

The  new  boy  felt  that  his  name  was  the  most  : 

disgraceful  thing  which  had  ever  been  attached 
to  a  human  being. 

“Johnnie  Hed^!  Haw!  hawl  What  ro6m 
you  in?”  said  the  other  lad. 

“I  dun’no’,”  said  Johnnie.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  small  flock  of  interested  vultures  had 
gathered  about  him.  The  main  thing  was  his 
absolute  strangeness.  He  even  would  have 
welcomed  the  sight  of  his  tormentors  of  Satur¬ 
day;  he  had  seen  them  before  at  least.  These 
creatures  were  only  so  many  incomprehensible 
problems.  He  diffidently  began  to  make  his 
way  toward  the  main  door  of  the  school,  and 
the  other  boys  followed  him.  They  demanded 
informatioii. 

“ARE  you  through  substruction  yet?  We 
study  jogerfre—did  you,  ever?  You  live 
here  now?  You  goin'  to  school  here  now?” 

To  many  questions  he  made  answer  as  well 
as  the  da^r  would  permit,  and  at  length  he 
reached  the  main  door  and  went  quaking  unto  , 

his  new  kings.  As  befitted  them,  the  rabble  \ 

stopped  at  the  door.  A  teacher  strolling  along 
a  corridor  found  a  small  boy  holding  in  his  hand 
a  note.  The  boy  palpably  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  note,  but  the  teacher  knew, 
and  took  it.  Thereafter  this  little  boy  was  in 
harness.  ' 

A  splendid  lady  in  gorgeous  robes  gave  him  a 
seat  at  a  double  desk,  at  the  end  of  which  sat 
a  hoodlum  with  grimy  finger-nails,  who  eyed 
the  inauguration  with  an  extreme  and  personal 
curiosity.  The  other  desks  were  gradually  oc¬ 
cupied  by  children,  who  first  were  told  of  the 
new  boy,  and  then  turned  upon  him  a  specu¬ 
lative  and  somewhat  derisive  eye.  The  school 
opened;  little  classes  went  forward  to  a  position 
in  front  of  the  teacher’s  platform  and  tried  to 
explain  that  they  knew  something.  The  new 
boy  was  not  requisitioned  a  great  deal;  he  was 
allowed  to  lie  dormant  until  he  became  used  to 
the  scenes  and  until  the  teacher  found,  ap¬ 
proximately,  his  mental  position.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  suffered  a  shower  of  stares  and  whispers 
and  giggles,  as  if  he  were  a  man-ape,  whereas  he 
was  precisely  like  other  children.  From  time 
to  time  he  made  funny  and  pathetic  little  over¬ 
tures  to  other  boys,  but  these  overtures  could 
not  yet  be  received;  he  was  not  known;  he  was  a 
foreigner.  The  village  school  was  like  a  nation. 
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{t  was  tight.  Its  amiability  or  friendship  must 
be  won  in  certain  ways. 

At  recess  he  hovered  in  the  schoolroom 
around  the  weak  lights  of  society  and  around 
the  teacher,  in  the  hope  that  somebody  might 
be  good  to  him,  but  none  considered  him  save 
as  some  sort  of  a  specimen.  The  teacher  of 
course  had  a  secondary  interest  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  additional  one  to  a  class  of  sixty- three. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  when  the  ordered  files  of 
boys  and  girls  marched  toward  the  door,  he 
ediibited — to  no  eye — the  tremblings  of  a  cow¬ 
ard  in  a  charge.  He  exaggerated  the  lawless¬ 
ness  of  the  playground  and  the  street. 

But  the  reahty  was  hard  enough.  A  shout 
greeted  him: 

“Oh,  here’s  the  new  fdler.  Here’s  the  new 
feller!”  ‘ 

SM.ALL  and  utterly  obscure  boys  teased  him. 

He  had  a  hard  tune  of  it  to  get  to  the  gate. 
There  never  was  any  actual  hurt,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  competent  to  smite  the  lad  with 
shame.  It  was  a  curious,  groundless  shame, 
but  nevertheless-it  was  shame.  He  was  a  new¬ 
comer,  and  he  definitely  felt  the  disgrace  of  the 
fact.  In  the  street  he  was  seen  and  recognized 
by  some  lads  who.had  formed  part  of  the  group 
of  Saturday.  They  shouted: 

“Oh,  Jimmie!  Jimmie!  Here  he  is!  Here’s 
that  new  feller!” 

Jimmie  Trescott  was  going  virtuously  toward 
his  luncheon  when  he  heard  these  cries  behind 
him.  He  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  in  this 
deception  he  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  furious  argument 
with  a  friend  over  the  relative  merits  of  two 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  companies.  It  appeared 
that  one  company  had  only  two  bloodhounds, 
while  the  other  had  ten.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  company  had  two  Topsys  and  two 
Unde  Tams,  while  the  second  had  only  one 
Topsy  and  one  Unde  Tom. 

But  the  shouting  little  boys  were  hard  after 
him.  Finally  they  were  even  pulling  at  his  arms. 
“Jimmie — ” 

“What?”  he  demanded,  turning  with  a  snarl. 
“What  d’you  want?  Leggo  my  arm!” 

“Here  he  is!  Here’s  the  new  feller!  Here’s 
the  new  feller!  Now!” 

“I  don’t  care  if  he  is,”  said  Jimmie,  with 
grand  impatience.  He  tilted  his  chin.  “I 
don’t  care  if  he  is.” 

Then  they  reviled  him.  “Thought  you  was 
goin’  to  lick  him  first  time  you  caught  him! 
Yah!  You’re  a  ’fraid-cat!”  They  began  to 
sing:  “’Fraid-cat!  ’Fraid-cat!  ’Fraid-cat!” 
He  c.xpostulated  hotly,  turning  from  one  to  the 
other,  but  they  would  not  listen.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Hedge  boy  slunk  on  his  way,  looking 
with  deep  anxiety  upon  this,  attempt  to  send 
Jimmie  against  him.  But  Jimmie  would  have 
none  of  the  plan. 


When  the  children  met  again  on  the  play¬ 
ground,  Jimmie  was  openly  challenged  with 
cowardice.  He  had  made  a  big  threat  in  the 
hearing  of  comrades,  and  when  invited  by  them 
to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  he  had 
refused.  They  had  been  fairly  sure  of  their 
amusement,  and  they  were  indignant.  Jimmie 
was  finally  driven  to  declare  that  as  soon  as 
school  was  out  for  the  day  he  would  thrash  the 
Hedge  boy. 

When  finally  the  diildren  came  rushing  out 
of  the  iron  gate,  filled  with  the  delights  of  free¬ 
dom,  a  hundred  boys  surrounded  Jinunie  in 
high  si^ts,  for  he  had  said  that  tw  was  de- 
termii^.  They  waited  for  the  lone  lad  from 
Jersey  City.  When  he  appeared,  Jimmie  wasted 
no  time.  He  walked  straight  to  him  and  said, 
“Did  you  say  you  kin  lick  me?” 

Johnnie  Hedge  was  cowed,  shrinking,  af¬ 
frighted,  and  the  roars  of  a  hundred  boys  thun¬ 
dered  in  his  ears,  but  again  he  knew  what  he 
had  to  say,  “Yes,”  he  gasped,  in  anguish. 

“Then,”  said  Jimmie,  resolutely,  “you’ve  got 
to  fight.”  There  was  a  joyous  clamor  by  the 
mob.  The  beleaguered  lad  looked  this  way 
and  that  way  for  succor,  as  Willie  Dalzel  and 
other  officious  youngsters  policed  an  irregular 
cirde  in  the  crowd.  He  saw  Jimmie  facing 
him;  there  was  no  help  for  it;  he  dropped  his 
booiu — the  old  books  which  would  not  “do.” 

Now  it  was  the  fashion  among  tiny  Whilom- 
ville  belligerents  to  fight  much  in  the  manner 
of  little  b^r  cubs.  Two  boys  w'ould  rush  upon 
each  other,  immediately  grapple,  and — the  best 
boy  having  probably  succe^ed  in  getting  the 
coveted  “under  hold” — there  would  presently 
be  a  crash  to  the  earth  of  the  inferior  boy,  and 
he  would  probably  be  mopped  around  in  the 
dust,  or  the  mud,  or  the  snow,  or  whatever  the 
material  happened  to  be,  until  the  engagement 
was  over.  Whatever  havoc  was  dealt  out  to 
him  was  ordinarily  the  result  of  his  wild  en¬ 
deavors  to  throw  off  his  opponent  and  arise. 
Both  infants  wept  during  the  fight,  as  a  common 
thing,  and  if  they  wept  very  hard,  the  fight 
was  a  harder  fight.  The  result  was  never  very 
bloody,  but  the  complete  dishevelment  of  both 
victor  and  vanquished  was  extraordinary. 
As  for  the  spectacle,  it  more  resembled  a  col¬ 
lision  of  boys  in  a  fog  than  it  did  the  manly  art 
'  of  hammering  another  human  being  into  speech¬ 
less  inability. 

The  fight  began  when  Jimmie  made  a  mad, 
bear-cub  rush  at  the  new  ^y,  amid  savage  cries 
of  encouragement.  Willie  Dalzel,  for  instance, 
almost  howled  his  head  off. 

Very  timid  boys  on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng 
felt  their  hearts  leap  to  their  throats.  It  was  a 
time  when  certain  natures  were  impressed  that 
only  man  is  vile. 

But  it  appeared  that  bear-cub  rushing  was  no 
part  of  the  instruction  received  by  boys  in 
( Continued  on  page  157  j 
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The  tar  barrel  supplies 
young  Penrod  with  the 
means  of  sweet  revenge 


{Reprinttd.  Set  announcement  on  page  I02.) 

SHE  midsummer  sun  was  sting¬ 
ing  hot  outside  the  little  bar¬ 
ber-shop  next  to  the  comer 
drug-store,  and  Penrod,  un¬ 
dergoing  a  toilet  preliminary 
to  his  very  slowly  approaching 
twelfth  birthday,  was  adhesive 
enough  to  retain  upon  his  face  much  hair  as  it 
fell  from  the  shears.  There  is  a  mystery  here; 
the  tonsorial  processes  are  not  unagreeable  to 
manhood;  in  truth,  they  are  soothing;  but  the 
hairs  detached  from  a  boy’s  head  get  into  his 


eyes,  his  ears,  his  nose,  his  mouth,  and  down 
his  neck,  and  he  does  everywhere  itch  ex¬ 
cruciatingly.  Wherefore  he  blinks,  winks, 
weeps,  twitches,  condenses  his  countenance, 
and  squirms;  and  perchance  the  barber’s 
scissors  clip  more  than  intended — belike  an 
outlying  flange  of  ear. 

“Um — muh — owl"  said  Penrod,  this  thing 
having  happened. 

“D’  I  touch  y’  up  a  little?' 
barber,  smiling  falsely. 

“Ooh — uhl"  The  boy  in  the  chair  offered  in¬ 
articulate  protest,  as  the  wound  was  rubbed 


inquired  the 
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“Little  GEN-TIL-MUNr  ■nriekaa  Mar3orie.  witn  a  wild  stroke  tkat  laoded  tull 
upoB  Penrod's  tarry  cap. 


‘'That  don’t  hurt!’  said  the  barber.  You 
will  get  it,  though,  if  you  don’t  sit  stiller,”  he 
continued,  nip{>ing  in  the  bud  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  his  patient  to  think  that  he  already 
had  “it.” 

“Pluff!”  said  Penrod,  meaning  no  disrespect, 
but  endeavoring  to  dislodge  a  temporary  mus¬ 
tache  from  his  lip. 

“You  ought  to  see  how  still  that  little 
Oeorgie  Bassett  sits,”  the  barber  went  on,  re¬ 
provingly.  “I  hear  everybody  says  he’s  the 
best  boy  in  town.” 

“Pluff!  Pkirr!"  There  was  a  touch  of  inten¬ 
tional  contempt  in  this. 

“1  haven’t  heanl  nobody  around  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  makin’  no  such  remarks,”  added  the 


barber,  about  nobody  of  the  name  of  Penrod 
Schofield.” 

“Well,”  said  Penrod,  clearing  his  mouth 
after  a  struggle,  “who  wants  ’em  to?  Ouch!” 

“I  hear  they  call  Georgie  Bassett  the  ‘little 
gentleman,’  ”  ventured  the  barber,  provoca¬ 
tively,  meeting  with  instant  success. 

“They  better  not^call  me  that,”  returned 
Penrod  truculently.  “I’d  like  to  hear  any¬ 
body  try.  Just  once,  that’s  all!  I  bet  they’d 
never  try  it  ag —  Ouch!” 

“Why?  What’d  you  do  to  ’em?” 

“It’s  all  right  what  I’d  do.'  I  bet  they  wouldn’t 
want  to  call  me  that  again  long  as  they  lived!” 

“What’d  you  do  if  it  was  a  little  girl?  You 
wouldn’t  hit  her,  would  you?” 
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“WeU,I’d—  Ouch!” 

“You  wouldn’t  hit  a  little  girl,  would  you?” 
the  barber  persisted,  gathering  into  his  power¬ 
ful  fingers  a  mop  of  hair  from  the  top  of  Pen- 
rod’s  head  and  pulling  that  suffering  head  into 
an  unnatural  position.  “Doesn’t  the  Bible  say 
it  ain’t  never  right  to  hit  the  weak  sex?” 

“Owl  Say,  look  out!” 

“So  you’d  go  and  punch  a  pore,  weak,  little 
girl,  would  you?”  said  the  barber,  reprovingly. 

“Well,  who  said  I’d  hit  her?”  demanded  the 
chivalrous  Penrod.  “I’d  bet  I’d  fix  her,  though, 
all  right.  She’d  see!” 

“You  wouldn’t  call  her  names,  would  you?” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t!  What  hurt  is  it  to  call  any¬ 
body  names?” 

“Is  that  so!”  exclaimed  the  barber.  “Then 
you  was  intending  what  I  heard  you  hollering  at 
Fisher’s  grocery  delivery  wagon  driver  fer  a 
favor,  the  other  day  when  I  was  goin’  by  your 
house,  was  you?  I  reckon  I  better  tell  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  says  to  me  afteni'frd5  if,  he  ever  lays 
eyes  on  you  when  you  ain’t  in  your  own  yard, 
he’s  goin’  to  do  a  whole  lot  o’  things  you  ain’t 
goin’  to  like!  Yessir,  that’s  what  he  says  to 
me!” 

“He  better  catch  me  first,  I  guess,  before  he 
talks  so  much.” 

“Well,”  resumed  the  barber,  “that  ain’t 
sayin’  what  you’d  do  if  a  young  lady  ever 
walked  up  and  called  you  a  little  gentleman.  I 
want  to  hear  what  you’d  do  to  her.  I  guess  I 
know,  though — come  to  think  of  it.” 

“What?”  demanded  Penrod. 

“You’d  sick  that  pore  ole  dog  of  yours  on  her 
cat,  if  she  had  one,  I  expect,”  guessed  the 
barber  derisively. 

“No,  I  would  not!” 

“Well,  what  would  you  do?” 

“I’d  do  enough.  Don’t  w'orry  about  that!” 

“Well,  suppose  it  was  a  boy,  then;  what ’d  you 
do  if  a  boy  come  up  to  you  and  says,  ‘Hello, 
little  gentleman’?” 

“He’d  be  lucky,”  said  Penrod,  with  a  sin¬ 
ister  frown,  “if  he  got  home  alive.” 

“Suppose  it  was  a  boy  twice  your  size?” 

“Just  let  him  trj’,”  said  Penrod  ominously. 
“You  just  let  him  try.  He’d  never  see  daylight 
again;  that’s  all!” 

The  barber  dug  ten  active  fingers  into  the 
helpless  scalp  before  him  and  did  his  best  to 
displace  it,  while  the  anguished  Penrod,  be¬ 
coming  instantly  a  seething  crucible  of  emotion, 
misdirected  his  natural  resentment  into  mad¬ 
dened  brooking  upon  what  he  would  do  to  a 
boy  “twice  his  size”  who  should  dare  to  call  him 
“little  gentleman.”  The  barber  shook  him  as 
his  father  had  never  shaken  him;  the  barber 
buffeted  him,  rocked  him  frantically  to  and  fro; 
the  barber  seemed  to  be  trying  to  wring  his 
neck;  and  Penrod  saw  himself  in  staggering 
zigzag  pictures,  destroying  large,  screaming, 
fragmentary  boys  who  had  insulted  him. 


The  torture  stopped  suddenly;  and  clenched, 
weeping  eyes  began  to  see  again,  while  the 
barber  applied  cooling  lotions  which  made 
Penrod  smell  like  a  colored  housemaid’s  ideal. 

“Now  what,”  asked  the  barber,  combing  the 
reeking  locks  gently,  “what  wouM  it  make  you 
so  mad  fer,  to  have  somebody  call  you  a  ‘little 
gentleman?’  It’s  a  kind  of  compliment,  as  it 
were,  you  might  say.  What  would  you  want 
to  hit  anybody  fer  that  fer?” 

To  the  mind  of  Penrod  this  question  was 
without  meaning  or  reasonableness.  It  was 
within  neither  his  power  nor  his  desire  to 
analyze  the  process  by  which  the  phrase  had 
become  offensive  to  him,  and  was  now  rapidly 
assuming  the  proportions  of  an  outrage.  He 
knew  only  that  his  gorge  rose  at  the  thought 
of  it. 

“You  just  let  ’em  try  it!”  he  said  threaten¬ 
ingly,  as  he  slid  down  from  the  chair.  And  as 
he  went  out  of  the  door,  after  further  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  same  subject,  he  called  back  those 
warning  words  once  more:  “Just  let  ’em  try  it! 
Just  once — that’s  all  /  ask  ’em  to.  They’ll 
find  out  what  they  get!” 

The  barber  chuckled.  Then  a  fly  lit  on  the 
barber’s  nose  and  he  slapped  at  it,  and  the 
slap  missed  the  fly  but  did  not  miss  the  nose. 
The  barber  was  irritated.  At  this  moment  his 
birdlike  eye  gleamed  a  gleam  as  it  fell  upon 
customers  approaching;  the  prettiest  little  girl 
in  the  world,  leading  by  the  hand  her  baby 
brother,  Mitchy-Mitch,  coming  to  have  Mitclyr- 
Mitch’s  hair  clipped,  against  the  heat. 

It  was  a  hot  day  and  idle,  with  little  to  feed 
the  mind — and  the  barber  was  a  mischievous 
man  with  an  irritated  nose.  He  did  his  worst. 

Meanwhile,  the  brooding  Penrod  pursued  his 
homeward  way;  no  great  distance,  but  long 
enough  for  several  one-sided  conflicts  with 
malign  insulters  made  'of  thin  air.  “You 
better  not  call  me  that!”  he  muttered.  “You 
just  try  it,  and  you’ll  get  what  other  people  got 
when  they  tried  it.  You  better  not  ack  fresh 
with  me!  Oh,  you  will,  will  you?”  He  delivered 
a  vicious  kick  full  upon  the  shins  of  an  iron 
fence-post,  which  suffered  little,  though  Pen- 
rod  instantly  regretted  his  indiscretion.  “Oof!” 
he  grunted,  hopping;  and  went  on  after  be¬ 
stowing  a  look  of  awful  hostility  upon  the 
fence-post.  “I  guess  you’ll  know  better  next 
time,”  he  said,  in  parting,  to  this  antagonist. 
“You  just  let  me  catch  you  around  here  again 
and  I’ll — ”  His  voice  sank  to  inarticulate 
but  ominous  murmurings.  He  was  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  mood. 

Nearing  home,  however,  his  belligerent  spirit 
was  diverted  to  happier  interests  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  some  workmen  had  left  a  caldron  of 
tar  in  the  cross-street,  close  by  his  father's 
stable.  He  tested  it,  but  found  it  inedible. 
Also,  as  a  substitute  for  professional  chewing- 
gum  it  was  unsatisfactory,  being  insufficiently 
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“You  wouiant  hit  a  little  tfirl  would  you?"  the  harber  persisted.  Jatherinj  into  his  powerful  fjntfers  a 
mop  of  hair  from  the  top  of  Penrod  s  head  and  pullintf  that  suHering  head  into  an  unnatural  position. 
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bo3ed  down  and  too  thin,  thou^  of  a  {deasant, 
lukewarm  teraperatuie.  But  it  had  an  excess 
of  one  quality — it  was  sticky.  It  was  the  stick¬ 
iest  tar  Peni^  had  ever  for  any  purposes 
whatsoever,  and  nothing  upon  which  he  wiped 
his  hands  served  to  rid  th^  of  it;  neither  his 
polka-dotted  shirt-waist  nor  Im  knicker¬ 
bockers;  neither  the  fence,  nor  even  Duke,  who 
came  unthinkingly  wagging  out  to  greet  him, 
and  retired  wiser. 

Nevertheless,  tar  is  tar.  Much  can  be  done 
with  it,  no  matter  what  its  condition;  so  Pen- 
rod  lin^red  by  the  caldron,  thou^  from  a 
neighboring  yard  could  be  heard  the  voices  of 
comrades,  including  that  of  Sam  Williams.  On 
the  ground  about  the  caldron  were  scattered 
chips  and  sticks  and  bits  of  wood  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  great  multitude.  Penrod  mixed 
quantities  of  this  refuse  into  the  tar,  and  inter¬ 
ested  himadf  in  seeing  how  much  of  it  he  could 
keep  moving  in  slow  swirls  upon  the  ebon 
surface. 

Other  surprises  were  arranged  for  the  absent 
workmen.  The  caldron  was  almost  full,  and 
the  surface  of  the  tar  near  the  rim.  Penrod 
endeavored  to  ascertain  how  many  pebbles  and 
brickbats,  dropped  in,  would  cause  an  overflow. 
Laboring  heartily  to  this  end,  he  had  almost  ac- . 
complished  it,  when  he  received  the  suggestion 
for  an  experiment  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Embedded  at  the  comer  of  a  grass-plot  across 
the  street  was  a  whitewashed  stone,  the  size  of 
a  small  watermelon  and  serving  no  purpose 
whatever  save  the  questionable  one  of  decora¬ 
tion.  It  was  easily  pried  up  with  a  stick; 
though  getting  it  to  the  caldron  tested  the  Poll 
strength  of  the  ardent  laborer.  Instructed  to 
perform  such  a  task,  he  would  have  sincerely 
maintained  its  impossibility;  but  now,  as  it  was 
unbidden,  and  promised  rather  destructive  re¬ 
sults,  he  set  about  it  with  unconquerable 
energy,  feeling  certain  that  he  would  "be  re¬ 
warded  with  a  mighty  splash.  Perspiring, 
grunting  vehemently,  his  back  aching  and  all 
muscles  strained,  he  progressed  in  short  stages 
until  the  big  stone  lay  at  the  base  of  the  caldron. 
He  rested  a  moment,  panting,  then  lifted  the 
stone,  and  was  bending  his  shoulders  for  the 
heave  that  would  lift  it  over  the  rim,  when  a 
sweet,  taunting  voice,  close  behind  him,  startled 
him  cruelly. 

“How  do  you  do,  little  gentleman!" 

Penrod  squawk^,  dropped  the  stone,  and 
shouted,  “Shut  up,  you  dem  fool!”  purely  from 
instinct,  even  before  his  about-face  made  him 
aware  who  had  so  spitefully  addressed  him-. 

It  was  Marjorie  Jones.  Always  dainty,  and 
prettily  dres^,  ^e  was  in  speckless  and 
starchy  white  today,  and  a  refreshing  picture 
she  made,  with  the  new-shorn  and  powerfully 
scented  Mitchy-Mitch  clinging  to  her  hand. 
They  had  stolen  up  behind  the  toiler,  and  now 
stood  laughing  together  in  sweet  merriment. 


Since  the  passing  of  Penrod’s  Riqie  Collins 
period  he  had  experimced  some  severe  qualms 
at  the  recollection  of  his  last  meeting  with 
Marjorie  and  his  Apache  behavior;  in  tn^,  his 
heart  instantly  beaune  as  wax  at  si^t  of  her, 
and  he  would  have  offered  her  fair  speech;  but, 
alas!  in  Marjorie’s  wonderful  eyes  tEere  shone  a 
consciousness  of  new  powers  for  his  undoing, 
and  she  denied  him  opportunity. 

“Oh,  oM”  she  cried,  mocking  his  pained  out¬ 
cry.  “What  a  way  for  a  little  gentleman  to 
talk!  Little  gentlemen  don’t  say  wicked — ” 

“Marjorie!”  Penrod,  enraged  and  dismayed, 
felt  himself  stimg  beyond  all  endurance.  In¬ 
sult  from  her  was  bitterer  to  endure  than  from 
any  other.  “Don’t  you  call  me  that  again!” 

“Why  not,  little  gentleman?” 

He  stamp^  hb  foot.  "You  better  stop!” 

Marjorie  sent  into  his  furious  face  her 
lovely,  spiteful  laughter. 

“Little  gentleman,  little  gentleman,  little 
gentleman!”  she  said  deliberately.  “How’s  the 
little  gentleman,  this  afternoon?  Hello,  little 
gentleman!” 

Penrod,  quite  beside  himself,  danced  eccen¬ 
trically.  “Dry  up!”  he  howled.  “Dry  up, 
dry  up,  dry  up,  dry  up!” 

Mitchy-Mitch  shouted  with  delight  and  ap¬ 
plied  a  Anger  to  the  side  of  the  caldron — a  Anger 
immediately  snatched  away  and  wiped  upon  a 
handkerchief  by  his  fastidious  sister. 

“  ’Ittle  gdlamun!”  said  Mitchy-Mitch. 

“You  better  look  out!”  Penrod  whirled  upon 
this  small  offender  with  grim  satisfaction. 
Here  was  at  least  something  male  that  could 
without  dishonor  be  held  responsible.  “You 
say  that  again,  and  I’ll  give  you  the  worst — ” 

“You  will  noU”  snapp^  Marjorie,  instantly 
vitriolic.  “He’ll  say  just  whatever  he  wants  to, 
and  he’ll  say  it  just  as  mtuh  as  he  wants  to. 
Say  it  again,  Mitchy-Mitch!” 

“  ’Ittle  gellamun!”  said  Mitchy-Mitch 
promptly. 

“Ow-yoA/”  Penrod’s  tone-production  was 
becoming  affected  by  his  mental  condition. 
“You  say  that  again,  and  I’ll — ” 

“Go  on,  Mitchy-Mitch,”  cried  Marjorie. 
“He  can’t  do  a  thing.  He  don’t  dare!  ^y  it 
some  more,  Mitchy-Mitch — say  it  a  whole  lot!” 

Mitchy-Mitch,  his  small,  fat  face  shining 
with  conAdenoe  in  his  immunity,  complied. 

“  ’Ittle  gellamun!”  he  squeaked  mdevolent- 
ly.  “  Tttle  gellamun!  ’Ittle  gellamun!  ’Ittle 
gellamun!” 

The  desperate  Penrod  bent  over  the  white¬ 
washed  rock,  lifted  it,  and  then — outdoing 
Porthos,  John  Ridd,  and  Ursus  in  one  miracu¬ 
lous  burst  of  strength — heaved  it  into  the  air. 

Marjorie  screamed. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  big  stone  descended 
into  the  precise  midst  of  the  caldron,  and  Pen- 
rod  got  his  mighty  splash.  It  was  far,  far  be¬ 
yond  his  expectations. 
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Spontaneously  there  were  grand  and  awful 
effects — volcanic  spectacles  of  nightmare  and 
eruption.  A  black  sheet  of  eccentric  shape  rose 
out  of  the  caldron  and  descended  upon  the  three 
children,  who  had  no  time  to  evade  it. 

After  it  fell,  Mitchy-Mitch,  who  stood  near¬ 
est  the  caldron,  was  the  thickest,  though  there 
was  enough  for  all.  Bre’r  Rabbit  would  have 
fled  from  any  of  them. 

When  Marjorie  and  Mitchy-Mitch  got  their 
breath,  they  used  it  vocally;  and  seldom  have 
more  penetrating  sounds  issued  from  human 
throats.  Coincidentally,  Marjorie,  quite  ber¬ 
serk,  laid  hands  upon  the  largest  stick  within 
reach  and  fell  upon  Penrod  with  blind  fury.  He 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  flee,  and  they  went 
round  and  round  the  caldron,  while  Mitchy- 
Mitch  feebly  endeavored  to  follow — his  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  this  pursuit,  being  pathetically  like 
that  of  a  bug  fished  out  of  an  ink-well,  alive 
but  discouraged. 

Attracted  by  the  riot,  Samuel  Williams  made 
his  appearance,  vaulting  a  fence,  and  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  Maurice  Levy  and 
Georgie  Bassett.  They  stared  incredulously  at 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  before  them. 

“Little  GEN-TIL-MUN!”  shrieked  Mar¬ 
jorie,  with  a  wild  stroke  that  landed  full  upon 
Penrod’s  tarry  cap. 

“OoockI”  bleated  Penrod. 

“It’s  Penrod!’’  shouted  Sam  Williams, 
recognizing  him  by  the  voice.  For  an  instant 
he  had  been  in  some  doubt. 

“Penrod  Schofield!’’  exclaimed  Georgie  Bas¬ 
sett.  “What  does  this  mean?’’  That  was 
Georgie’s  style,  and  had  helped  to  win  him  his 
title. 

Marjorie  leaned,  panting,  upon  her  stick. 
“I  cu-called — uh — him — oh!’’  she  sobbed — “I 
called  him  a  lul-little — oh — gentleman!  And  oh 
— lul-look! — oh!  lul-look  at  my  du-dress!  Lul- 
look  at  Mumitchy — oh — Mitch — oh!’’ 

Unexpectedly,  she  smote  again — with  re¬ 
sults — and  then,  seizing  the  indistinguishable 
hand  of  Mitchy-Mitch,  she  ran,  wailing,  home¬ 
ward  down  the  street. 

“  ‘Little  gentleman?’  ”  said  Georgie  Bassett, 
with  some  evidences  of  disturbed  complacency. 
“Why,  that’s  what  they  call  me!” 

“Yes,  and  you  are  one  too!’’  shouted  the 
maddened  Penrod.  “But  you  better  not  let 
anybody  call  me  that!  I’ve  stood  enough 
around  here  for  one  day,  and  you  can’t  run 
over  me,  Georgie  Bassett.  Just  you  put  that  in 
you  gizzard  and  smoke  it!” 

“Anybody  has  a  perfect  right,”  said  Georgie 
with  dignity,  “to  c^  a  person  a  little  gentle¬ 
man.  There’s  lots  of  names  nobody  ought  to 
call,  but  this  one’s  a  nice — ” 

“You  better  look  out!” 

Unavenged  bruises  were  distributed  all  over 
Penrod,  both  upon  his  body  and  upon  his 
spirit.  Driven  by  subtle  forces,  he  had  dipped 


his  hands  in  catastrophe  and  disaster;  it  was 
not  for  a  Georgie  Bassett  to  beard  him.  Pen- 
rod  was  about  to  run  amuck. 

“I  haven’t  called  you  a  little  gentleman,  yet,” 
said  Georgie.  “I  only  said  it.  Anybody’s  got 
a  right  to  say  it.” 

“Not  around  me!  You  just  try  it  again 
and — ” 

“I  shall  say  it,”  returned  Georgie,  “all  I 
please.  Anyblxly  in  this  town  has  a  right  to 
say  ‘little  gentleman’ — 

Bellowing  insanely,  Penrod  plunged  his  right 
hand  into  the  caldron,  rushed  up  on  Georgie 
and  made  awful  work  of  his  hair  and  features. 

Alas,  it  was  but  the  beginning!  Sam  Williams 
and  Maurice  Levy  screamed  with  delight,  and, 
simultaneously  infected,  danced  about  the 
struggling  pair,  shouting  frantically: 

“Little  gentleman!  Little  gentleman!  Sick 
him,  Georgie!  Sick  him,  little  gentleman!  Little 
gentleman!  Little  gentleman!” 

The  infuriated  outlaw  turned  upon  them 
with  blows  and  more  tar,  which  gave  Georgie 
Bassett  his  opportunity  and  later  seriously  im¬ 
paired  the  purity  of  his  fame.  Feeling  himself 
hopelessly  tarr^,  he  dipped  both  hands  re¬ 
peatedly  into  the  caldron  and  applied  his 
gatherings  to  Penrod.  It  was  bringing  coals  to 
Newcastle,  but  it  helped  to  assuage  the  just 
wrath  of  Georgie. 

The  four  boys  gave  a  fine  imitation  of  the 
Laocoon  group  complicated  by  an  extra  figure — 
frantic  splutterings  and  chokings,  strange  cries 
and  stranger  words  issued  from  this  tangle; 
hands  tipped  lavishly  into  the  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  tar,  with  more  and  more  picturesque 
results.  The  caldron  had  been  elevated  upon 
bricks  and  was  not  perfectly  balanced;  and  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  impact  of  the  struggling  group  it 
lurched  and  went  partly  over,  pouring  forth  a 
Stygian  tide  which  formed  a  deep  pool  in  the 
gutter. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Master  Roderick  Bitts, 
that  exclusive  and  immaculate  person,  to  make 
bis  appearance  upon  the  chaotic  scene  at  this 
jimcture.  All  in  the  cool  of  a  white  “sailor 
suit,”  he  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  duty — 
which  led  straight  to  the  house  of  a  maiden 
aunt — and  paused  to  hop  with  joy  upon  the 
sidewalk.  A  repeated  epithet  continuously 
half  panted,  half  squawked,  somewhere  in  the 
nest  of  gladiators,  caught  his  ear,  and  he  took  it 
up  excitedly,  not  knowing  why, 

“Little  gentleman!”  shouted  Roderick,  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  down  in  childish  glee.  “Little 
gentleman!  Little  gentleman!  Lit — ” 

A  frightful  figure  tore  itself  free  from  the 
group,  encircled  this  innocent  bystander  with 
a  black  arm,  and  hurled  him  headlong.  Full 
length  and  flat  on  his  face  went  Roderick  into 
the  Stygian  pool.  The  frightful  figure  was 
Penrod.  Instantly,  the  pack  flung  them¬ 
selves  upon  him  again,  and,  carrying  them  with 
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bim,  be  ivent  over  upon  Rodeiidi,  who  from 
that  instant  was  as  active  a  bdligr^t  as  any 
there. 

Thus  began  the  Great  Tar  Fight,  the  origin  of 
iHiich  prov^,  afterward,  so  difficult  for  parents 
to  trace,  owing  to  the  opposite  accounts  of  the 
combatants.  Majorie  said  Penrod  began  it; 
Penrod  said  Mhchy-Mitch  began  it;  Sam 
WiKams  said  Geotgie  Bassett  began  it;  Georgie 
and  Maurice  Levy  said  Penrod  began  it;  Roder- 
idi  Bitts,  who  had  not  recognized  his  hist 
assailant,  said  Sam  WiDiaras  began  it. 

Nobody  thought  of  accusing  the  barber.  But 
the  barber  did  not  begin  it;  it  was  the  fly  on 
the  barber's  nose  that  began  it — though,  of 
coone,  something  dse  began  the  fly.  Some¬ 
how  we  never  manage  to  hang  the  real  offender. 

The  end  came  o^y  with  the  arrival  of  Pen- 
rod’s  mother,  who  t»d  been  having  a  painful 
conversation  by  telephone  with  Mrs.  Jones,  the 
mother  of  Marjorie,  and  came  forth  to  seek  an 
errant  son.  It  is  a  mystery  how  she  was  able 
to  pick  out  her  own,  for  by  t^  time  she  got  there 
his  voice  was  too  hoarse  to  be  recognizaUe. 

Mr.  Schofield’s  version  of  things  was  that 
Penrod  was  insane.  “He’s  a  stark,  raving 
kmatir!”  declared  the  father,  descending  to  the 
library  from  a  before-dinner  interview  with  the 
ouHaw,  that  evening.  “I’d  send  him  to  a 
militar>'  school,  but  I  don’t  believe  they’d 
take  hhn.  Do  you  know  wky  he  says  all  that 
awfulness  happiened?’’ 

“U'hen  Margaret  and  I  were  trying  to  scrub 
tiwn,”  respond^  Mrs.  Schofield  wearily,  “he 
said  ‘everybody’  had  been  calling  him  names.’’ 

“  ‘Names!’  ”  snorted  her  husband.  “  ‘Little 
gentleman!’  That's  the  vile  epithet  they  called 
him!  And  because  of  it  he  wrecks  the  peace  of 
sk  homes!’’ 

“Sh!  Yes;  he  tdd  us  about  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Schofield,  moaning.  “He  told  us  several  hun¬ 
dred  times,  I  should  guess,  though  I  didn’t 
count.  He’s  got  it  fixed  in  his  h«ul,  and  we 
couldn’t  get  it  out.  All  we  could  do  was  to  put 
him  in  tte  closet.  He’d  have  gtme  out  again 
after  those  boys  if  we  hadn’t.  I  don’t  know 
sahal  to  make  him!” 

“He’s  a  m>'5tery  to  me/”  said  her  husband. 
“And  he  refused  to  explain  why  he  objects  to 
besng  called  ‘little  gentleman.’  Says  he’d  do 
the  same  thing — and  worse — if  anybody  dared 
to  call  him  that  again.  He  said  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  called  him  that  he’d  try  to 
whip  him.  How  long  did  you  have  him  lodged 
■p  in  the  closet?” 

“Ski"  said  Mrs.  Schofield  wamingly.  “About 
two  hours;  but  I  don’t  think  it  s^tened  his 
^lirit  at  all,  because  when  I  took  him  to  the 
barber’s  to  get  his  hair  clipped  again,  on  account 
of  the  tar  in  it,  Sammy  Williams  and  Maurice 
Levy'  were  there  for  the  same  reason,  and  they 
just  whispered  ‘little  gentleman’  so  low  you 
could  hardly  hear  thm — and  Penrod  began 


fighting  with  them  right  before  me,  and  it  was 
r^y  ^  the  barber  and  I  coidd  do  to  drag  him 
away  from  them.  The  barber  was  very  kind 
about  it,  but  Penrod — ” 

“I  tell  you  he’s  a  lunatic!”  Mr.  Schofield 
would  have  said  the  same  thing  of  a  Frenchman 
infuriated  by  the  epithet  “camd.”  The 
philosophy  of  insult  needs  expounding. 

“Sh!"  said  Mrs.  Schofield.  “It  does  seem  a 
kind  of  frenzy.” 

“Why  on  earth  should  any  sane  person  mind 
being  called — ” 

“Shi"  said  Mrs.  Schofield.  “It’s  beyond 
me!" 

“What  are  you  rA-ing  me  for?”  demanded  Mr. 
Schofield  exjflosivdy. 

“Sh!"  said  Mrs.  Schofield.  “It’s  Mr.  Kinos- 
Kng,  the  new  rector  of  Saint  Joseph’s.” 

“Where?” 

“Shi  On  the  front  porch  with  Margaret; 
he’s  going  to  stay  for  dinner.  I  do  hope — ” 

“Bachelor,  isn’t  he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Our  old  minister  was  speaking  of  him  the 
other  day,”  said  Mr.  Schrffield,  “and  he  didn’t 
seem  so  terribly  impressed.” 

“Shi  Yes;  about  thirty,  and  of  course  so 
superior  to  most  of  Margaret’s  friends — boys 
home  from  college.  She  thinks  she  likes  young 
Robert  Williams,  I  know — but  be  laughs  so 
much!  Of  course  there  isn’t  any  comparison. 
Mr.  Kinosling  talks  so  intellectually;  it’s  a  good 
thing  for  Margaret  to  hear  that  kind  of  thing 
for  a  change — and,  of  course,  he’s  very  spiri¬ 
tual,  He  seems  very  much  interested  in  her.” 
She  paused  to  muse.  “I  think  Margaret  likes 
him;  he’s  so  different,  too.  It’s  the  third  time 
he’s  dropped  in  this  week,  and  I — ” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Schofield  grimly,  “if  you 
and  Margaret  want]  him  to  come  again,  you’d 
better  not  let  him  see  Penrod.” 

“But  he’s  asked  to  see  him,  he  seems  inter¬ 
ested  in  meeting  all  the  family.  And  Penrod 
nearly  always  behaves  fairly  well  at  table.” 
She  paused,  and  then  put  to  her  husband  a 
question  referring  to  his  interview  with  Penrod 
upstairs.  “Did  you — did  you — do  it?” 

“No,”  he  answered  gloomily.  “No,  I  didn’t, 
but — ”  He  was  interrupted  by  a  violent 
crash  of  china  and  metal  in  the  kitchen,  a  shriek 
from  Della,  and  the  outrageous  voice  of  Pen- 
rod.  The  well-informed  Ddla,  ill-inspired  to 
set  up  for  a  wit,  had  ventured  to  address  the 
scion  of  the  house  roguishly  as  “little  gentle¬ 
man,”  and  Penrod,  by  means  of  the  rapid  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  right  foot,  had  removed  from  her 
supporting  hands  a  laden  tray.  Both  parents 
started  for  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Schofield  com¬ 
pleting  his  interrupted  sentence  on  the  way, 

“But  I  will,  now!” 

The  rite  thus  promised  was  hastily  but 
accurately  performed  in  that  apartment  most 
distant  from  the  front  porch;  and  twenty 
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minutes  later  Penrorl  descended  to  dinner. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kinosling  had  asked  for  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him,  and  it  had  been  de¬ 
cided  that  the  only  course  possible  was  to  cover 
up  the  scandal  for  the  present,  and  to  offer  an 
undisturbed  and  smiling  family  surface  to  the 
gaze  of  the  visitor.  * 

Scorched  but  not  bowed,  the  smoldering 
Penrod  was  led  forward  for  the  social  formulae 
simultaneously  with  the  somewhat  bleak  de¬ 
parture  of  Robert  Williams,  who  took  his 
guitar  with  him,  this  time,  and  went  in  forlorn 
unconsciousness  of  the  powerful  forces  already 
set  in  secret  motion  to  be  his  allies. 

The  punishment  just  undergone  had  but 
made  the  haughty  and  unyielding  soul  of  Pen- 
rod  more  stalwart  in  revolt;  he  was  uncon¬ 
quered.  Every  time  the  one  intolerable  insult 
had  been  offered  him  his  resentment  had  be¬ 
come  the  hotter,  his  vengeance  the  more  instant 
and  furious.  And,  still  burning  with  outrage, 
but  upheld  by  the  conviction  of  right,  he  was 
determined  to  continue  to  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  the  defense'  of  his  honor,  whenever  it 
should  be  assailed,  no  matter  how  mighty  or 
august  the  powers  that  attacked  it.  In  ^  ways 
he  was  a  very  sore  boy. 

During  the  brief  ceremony  of  presentation 
his  usually  inscrutable  countenance  wore  an 
expression  interpreted  by-  his  father  as  one  of 
insane  obstinacy,  while  Airs.  Schofield  found  it 
an  incentive  to  inward  'p.-ayer.  The  fine  gra¬ 
ciousness  of  Mr.  Kinosling,  however,  was  un¬ 
impaired  by  the  glare  of  virulent  suspicion 
given  hirt  by  this  little  brother;  Mr.  Kinosling 
mistook  it  for  a  natural  curiosity  concerning 
one  who  might  possibly  become,  in  time,  a 
member  of  the  family.  He  patted  Penrod  upon 
the  head,  which  was,  for  many  reasons,  in  no 
condition  to  be  patted  with  any  pleasure  to  the 
[)attee.  Penrod  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
new  enemy. 

“How  do  you  do,  my  little  lad,”  said  Mr. 
Kinosling.  “I  trust  we  shall  become  fast 
friends.” 

To  the  ear  of  his  little  lad  it  seemed  he  said 
“A  trost  we  shall  bick-home  fawst  frainds.” 
.Mr.  Kinosling’s  prommciation  was.  in  fact, 
slightly  precious;  and  the  little  lad,  simply  mis¬ 
taking  it  for  some  crj'pitic  form  of  mocker}'  of 
himself,  assumed  a  manner  and  expression 
which  argued  so  ill  for  the  proposed  friendship 
that  Mrs.  Schofield  hastily  interposed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  dinner,  and  the  small  procession 
went  in  to  the  dining-room. 

“It  has  been  a  delicious  day,”  said  Mr. 
Kinosling  presently;  “warm  but  balmy.” 
With  a  benevolent  smile  he  addressed  Penrod, 
who  sat  opposite  him.  “I  suppose,  little 
gentleman,  you  have  been  indulging  in  the 
usual  outdoor  sports  of  vacation?” 

Penrod  laid  down  his  fork  and  glared,  open- 
mouthed,  at  Mr.  Kinosling. 


“You’ll  have  another  slice  of  breast  of  the 
chicken?”  Mr.  Schofield  inquired  loudly  and 
quickly. 

“A  lovely  day!”  exclaimed  Margaret,  with 
equal  promptitude  and  emphasis.  “Lovely, 
oh,  lovely!  Lovely!” 

“Beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful!”  said  Mrs. 
Schofield,  and  after  a  glance  at  Penrod  which 
confirmed  her  impression  that  he  intended  to 
say  something,  she  continued,  “Yes,  beautiful, 
beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful,  beau¬ 
tiful!” 

Penrod  closed  his  mouth  and  sank  back  in 
his  chair — and  his  relatives  took  breath. 

Mr.  Kinosling  looked  pleased.  This  re¬ 
sponsive  family,  with  its  ready  enthusiasm, 
made  the  kind  of  audience  he  liked.  He 
passed  a  delicate  white  hand  gracefully  over 
his  tall,  pale  forehead,  and  smiled  indulgently. 

“Youth  relaxes  in  summer,”  he  said.  “Boy¬ 
hood  is  the  age  of  relaxation;  one  is  playful, 
light,  free,  unfettered.  One  runs  and  leaps  and 
enjoys  one’s  self  with  one’s  companions.  It  is 
go^  for  the  little  lads  to  play  with  their 
friends;  they  jostle,  push,  and  wrestle,  and 
simulate  little,  happy  struggles  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  harmless  conflict.  The  young  muscles 
are  toughening.  It  is  good.  Boj'ish  chivalry 
develops,  enlarges,  expands.  The  young  learn 
quickly,  intuitively,  spcntaneously.  ^hey  p)er- 
ceive  the  obligations  of  noblesse  oblige.  They 
begin  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  caste  and 
its  requirements.  They  learn  what  birth  means 
— ah,  that  is,  they  learn  what  it  means  to  be 
well  born.  They  learn  courtesy  in  their 
games;  they  learn  politeness,  consideration  for 
one  another  in  their  pastimes,  amusements, 
lighter  occupation.  I  make  it  my  pleasure  to 
join  them  often,  for  I  sympathize  with  them  in 
all  their  wholesome  joys  as  well  as  in  their  little 
bothers  and  perplexities.  I  understand  them, 
you  see;  and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  understand  the  little  lads  and  lassies.”  He 
sent  to  each  listener  his  beaming  glance,  and, 
permitting  it  to  come  to  rest  upon  Penrod, 
inquired: 

“.And  what  do  you  say  to  that,  little  gentle¬ 
man?” 

Mr.  Schofield  uttered  a  stentorian  cough. 
“More?  You’d  better  have  some  more  chicken! 
More!  Do!” 

“Beautiful,  beautiful.”  began  Mrs.  Schofield. 
“Beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful — ” 

It  is  not  known  in  what  light  Mr.  Kinosling 
viewed  the  expression  of  Penrod’s  face.  Per¬ 
haps  he  took  it  for  awe;  perhaps  he  received  no 
impression  at  all  of  its  extraordinary  quality. 
He  was  a  rather  self-engrossed  young  man,  just 
then  engaged  in  a  double  occupation,  for  he  not 
only  talked  but  supplied  from  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  critiod  though  favorable  audi¬ 
tor  as  well,  which  of  course  kept  him  quite 
busy.  Besides,  it  is  oftener  than  is  suspected 
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the  case  that  extremely  peculiar  expression 
upon  the  countenances  of  boys  are  entirdy 
overlooked,  and  suggest  nothing  to  tlm 
minds  of  people  staring  straight  at  them. 
Certainly  Penrod’s  expression — ^which,  to  the 
perception  of  his  family,  was  perfectly  horrible 
— caused  not  the  faintest  perturbation  in  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Kinoding. 

Mr.  Kinosling  waiv^  the  chicken,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  talk.  “Yes,  I  think  I  may  claim 
to  understand  boys,’’  he  said,  smiling  thought¬ 
fully.  “One  has  been  a  boy  one’s  self.  Ah,  it 
is  not  all  playtime!  I  hope  our  young  scholar 
here  does  not  overwork  himself  at  his  Latin,  at 
his  classics,  as  I  did,  so  that  at  the  age  of  eight 
years  I  was  compelled  to  wear  glasses.  He 
must  be  careful  not  to  strain  the  little  eyes  at 
his  scholar’s  task,  not  to  let  the  little  shoulders 
grow  round  over  his  scholar’s  desk.  Youth  is 
golden;  we  should  keep  it  golden,  bright, 
glistening.  Youth  should  frolic,  should  be 
sprightly;  it  should  play  its  cricket,  its  tennis, 
its  ^nd-ball.  It  should  run  and  leap;  it  should 
laugh,  should  sing  madrigals  and  glees,  carol 
with  the  lark,  ring  out  in  chanties,  folk-songs, 
ballards,  roundelays — ’’ 

He  talked  on.  At  any  instant  Mr.  Schofidd 
held  himself  ready  to  cough  vehemently  and 
shout,  “More  chicken,”  to  drown  out  Penrod 
in  case  the  fatal  words  again  fell  from  those 
eloquent  lips;  and  Mrs.  Schofield  and  Margaret 
kept  themselves  prepared  at  all  times  to  assist 
him.  So  passed  a  threatening  meal,  which 
Mrs.  Schofield  hurried,  by  every  means  within 
decency,  to  its  conclusion.  She  felt  that  some¬ 
how  they  would  all  be  safer  out  in  the  dark  of 
the  front  porch,  and  led  the  way  thither  as  soon 
as  possible. 

“No  cigar,  I  thank  you.”  Mr.  Kinosling, 
establishing  himself  in  a  wicker  chair  beside 
Margaret,  waved  away  her  father’s  proffer. 
“I  do  not  smoke.  I  have  never  tasted  tobacco 
in  any  form.”  Mrs.  Schofield  was  confirmed 
in  her  opinion  that  this  would  be  an  ideal  son- 
in-law.  Mr.  Schofield  was  not  so  sure. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Kinosling.  “No  tobacco  for 
me.  No  cigar,  no  pipe,  no  cigaret,  no  cheroot. 
For  me,  a  lx)ok — a  volume  of  poems,  perhaps. 
Verses,  rhymes,  lines  metrical  and  cadenced — 
those  are  my  dissipation.  Tennyson  by  pref¬ 
erence;  ‘Maud,’  or  ‘Idylls  of  the  King’ — 
poetr>'  of  the  sound  Victorian  days;  there  is 
none  later.  Or  Longfellow  will  rest  me  in  a 
tired  hour.  Yes;  for  me,  a  book,  a  volume  in 
the  hand,  held  li^tly  between  the  fingers.” 

Mr.  Kinosling  lo^ed  pleasantly  at  his  fin¬ 
gers  as  he  spoke,  waving  his  hand  in  a  curving 
gesture  which  brought  it  into  the  light 'wf  a 
window  faintly  illumined  from  the  interior  of  the 
house.  Then  he'  passed  those  graceful  fingers 
over  his  hair,  and  turned  toward  Penrod,  who 
was  perched  upon  the  railing  in  a  dark  comer. 

“The  evening  is  touched  with  a  slight  cool¬ 


ness,”  said  Mr.  Kinosling.  “Perhaps  I  may 
request  the  little  gentleman — ” 

“B'gr-r-f«/f/”  coughed  Mr.  Schofield.  “You’d 
better  change  your  mind  about  a  cigar.” 

“No,  I  thank  you,  I  was  about  to  request 
the  lit — ” 

“Do  try  one,”  Margaret  urged.  “I’m  sure 
papa’s  are  nice  ones.  Do  try — ” 

“No,  I  thank  you.  I  remarked  a  slight  cool¬ 
ness  in  the  air,  and  my  hat  is  in  the  hallway.  I 
was  about  to  request — ” 

“I’ll  get  it  for  you,”  said  Penrod  suddenly. 

“If  you  will  be  so  good,”  said  Mr.  Kinosling. 
“It  is  a  black  bowler  hat,  little  gentleman,  and 
placed  upon  a  table  in  the  hail.” 

“I  know  where  it  is.”  Penrod  entered  the 
door,  and  a  feeling  of  relief  mutually  experi¬ 
enced,  carried  from  one  to  another  of  his  three 
relatives  their  interchanged  congratulations 
that  he  had  recovered  his  sanity. 

“  ‘The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness,’  ”  be¬ 
gan  Mr.  ^nosling — and  recited  that  poem 
entire.  He  follow^  it  with  “The  Children’s 
Hour,”  and  after  a  pause  at  the  close,  to  allow 
his  listeners  time  for  a  little  reflection  upon  his 
rendition,  he  passed  his  hand  again  over  his 
head,  and  called,  in  the  direction  of  the  door¬ 
way: 

“I  believe  I  will  take  my  hat  now,  Uttle 
gentleman.” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  Penrod,  unexpectedly 
cbmbing  over  the  porch  railing,  in  the  other 
direction.  His  mother  and  father  .and  Margaret 
had  supposed  him  to  be  standing  in  the  hallway 
out  of  deference,  and  because  he  thought  it 
tactful  not  to  inteirupt  the  recitations.  All  of 
them  remembered,  later,  that  this  supposed 
thoughtfulness  on  his  part  struck  them  as  un¬ 
natural. 

“Very  good,  little  gentleman!”  said  Mr. 
Kinosling,  and  being  somewhat  chilled,  placed 
the  hat  fiimly  upion  his  head,  pulling  it  down  as 
far  as  it  would  go.  It  had  a  pleasant  warmth, 
which  he  notic^  at  once.  The  next  instant 
he  noticed  something  else,  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  the  scalp — a  sensation  which  he  was  quite 
unable  to  define.  He  lifted  his  hand  to  take 
the  hat  off,  and  entered  upon  a  strange  experi¬ 
ence;  his  hat  seemed  to  have  decided  to  remain 
where  it  was. 

“Do  you  like  Tennyson  as  much  as  Long¬ 
fellow,  Mr.  Kinosling?”  inquired  Margaret. 

“I — ah — I  cannot  say,”  he  returned  absently. 
“I — ah — each  has  his  own — ughl  flavor  and 
savor,  each  his — ah — ah — ” 

Struck  by  a  strangeness  in  his  tone,  she 
peered  at  him  curiously  through  the  dusk.  His 
outlines  were  indistinct,  but  she  made  out  that 
his  arms  were  uplifted  in  a  singular  gesture. 
He  seemed  to  be  wrenching  at  his  head. 

“Is — is  anything  the  matter?”  she  asked 
anxiously.  “Mr.  KinosUng,  are  you  ill?” 

[Continued  on  page  i66\ 
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0NE  evening  twenty  years  ago, 
an  ordinary  group  of  “bums”' 
sat  around  a  hoboes’  camp¬ 
fire  near  a  railroad  embank¬ 
ment.  The  day  had  been 
scanty  in  handouts  and  all 
of  them  craved  food.  One  of 
their  number  tried  to  distract  his  mind  from 
hunger  by  absently  scratching  a  design  with 
his  knife  on  a  flat  stone  he  had  found  on  the 
track.  Becoming  absorbed  in  this  diversion  he 
kept  on  until  he  had  a  raised  sketch  before  him. 
His  mates,  too,  forgot  their  hunger  in  watching 
him  work.  The  next  day  “Mail  Pouch,”  the 
hobo  who  had  wielded  the  knife,  sold  his  maiden 
effort  in  a  near-by  town  for  the  price  of  break¬ 
fast.  He  has  been  dining  regularly  ever  since. 

His  carving  has  taken  on  an  uncanny  skill 
with  the  years.  He  now  makes  fraternity  em¬ 
blems  and  college  insignia.  Or  he  will  carve 
the  full  name  of*  the  wearer  on  stones  made  in 
the  shape  of  footballs,  books,  basketballs,  base¬ 
balls  and  hearts.  Probably  there  are  as  many 
watch-charms  bearing  his  handiwork  as  any  of 
the  leading  jewelers  can  boast.  “Mail  Pouch’s” 
work  is  distinctly  “collegiate”  and  therefore 
always  in  style. 

Long  ago  he  decided  the  colleges  offered  the 
best  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 

“This  looked  to  me  like  a  good  place  to  pick 
5,000  out  of  110,000,000  people  who  would  give 
me  a  buck  or  more  apiece  for  a  stone,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  His  work  is  so  popular  that  he  makes 
a  yearly  salary  a  banker  might  envy,  and  with 
him  salesmanship  is  an  art. 

“Here  y’are  buddy,”  “Mail  Pouch”  hawks  his 
wares:  “Genuine  Colorado  oil  shale,  hardest 
stone  in  de  woild  to  get  (aside,  T  picked  dis 
one  up  on  de  beach  near  Cleveland’),  only 
two  dollars.  What’s  dat,  buddy?  Too  much 
money?  Well,  now,  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  On 
account  of  de  heavy  dews  in  Egypt,  I’ll  make  it 
a  dollar  and  a  half  to  you.  Sold.  Who’s  next?” 

Your  first  impression  upon  meeting  “Mail 
Pouch”  is  that  he  has  an  inveterate  desire  to 
“kid.”  After  listening  to  his  snappy  talk,  his 
bright  philosophies  of  life  and  his  gossip  of  the 
colleges  you  are  firmly  convinced  that  here  is  a 
com^an  diverted  only  by  a  trick  of  fate  from 
a  stage  career.  He  has  a  comprehensive  view  of 
current  affairs  and  a  unique  way  of  telling  the 
world  all  about  it.  You  like  him  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

He  may  come  down  the  brass-bound  steps  of  a 
Pullman,  but  if  business  isn’t  good,  he  probably 
has  “ridden  the  rods”  and  may  creep  stealthily 
out  from  beneath  a  fast  freight  down  in  the 
yards. 

“Mail  Pouch”  counts  it  an  assured  fact  that 


“On  acccount  of  de  heavy  thaw*  in  Siberia," 
chants  Mail  Pouch,  “I'll  make  dis  watch  fob 
only  a  dollar  to  you.  Sold!  Who's  next?" 


he  will  always  find  some  one  whom  he  knows 
in  every  town,  college  or  otherwise.  A  hundred 
thousand  boys  from  Maine  to  California  greet 
him  by  name  when  he  steps  onto  their  respec¬ 
tive  campuses.  The  graduates  he  often  meets 
in  their  home  towns. 

His  real  name  is  a  mystery.  The  boys  of 
Harvard  and  Princeton  call  him  Jimmy  just  to 
be  different.  But  to  most  of  the  schools  in  the 
United  States  he  is  the  hobo  “Mail  Pouch” 
whose  business  it  is  to  visit  every’  college  in  this 
country  and  the  important  ones  in  Canada. 

His  favorite  haunts  are  the  fraternity  houses. 
There  he  is  treated  like  a  brother  and  every  house 
declares  a  half  holiday  when  he  arrives.  Once 
every  two  years  he  returns  to  a  given  campus 
and  news  of  his  coming  spreads  as  fast  as  the 
report  of  a  football  victory’.  He  figures  that 
after  two  years  his  market  is  normal  again  and 
business  generally  will  be  good. 

California  or  the  South  in  the  winter  time, 
{Continued  on  page  164) 
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HE  smallest  and  most  amazing 
ckcus  earth  is  raa  by  one 
noil  and  all  his  patfotnicrs 
axetiaandffeast  Fkas  dance 
in  gaudy  hoopdiits,  pull 
gokkn.  chariots  t^fo-  thousand 
timas  their  own  weight,  ope¬ 
rate  a  raiiiiature  cazoasal,  and  jun^.  through 
hoops  at  command.  This  is  one -of  the  most 
serious  and  tmthful  declaratuuia  the  writer 
has  ever  made  in  print  or  otherw&a,.  yet  he 
could  hardly  resent  your  skepticum. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  own  scornful  out¬ 
burst  when  a  certain  red-headed  editor  told  me 
about  this  Flea  Circus.  The  writer  was  the 
most  genuine  sample  of  a  Doubting  Thomas 
you  ever  saw  until  he  went  to  Huber’s  Museum 
in  New  York  City  and  witnessed  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  these  acrobatic  insects.  They  acttially 
knew  their  own  namesl 
John  C.  Ruhl  is  the  tramer,  proprietor  and 
ring-master  of  this  extraordinary  circus  which 
has  traveled  all  oiver  the  world  in  a  tiny  suitcase. 
In  addition  Mr.  Ruhl  acts  as  mess  sergeant  for 
these  circus  performers.  For  each  flea,  when 
his  act  is  finiabed,  sits  down  comfortably  on 
the  boss’s  brawny  forearm  and  there  feasts  in 
peaceful  luxnry.  John  Ruhl  allows  his  Seas  to 
dine  off  no  one  but  himself. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  are  very 
much  attached  to  their  trainer.  As  Mr.  Ruhl 
is  careful  to  explain  in  his  program,  “there"  is 
no  danger  of  desertion.” 

“Many  have  fleas,”  says  he,  “but  few  in¬ 
deed  have  the  patience  to  train  them.”  He 
would  not  be  far  wrong,  indeed,  if  he  were  to 
add  that  impatience  is  the  outstanding  quality 
manifested  by  all  other  people  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  himself  who  are  possessed  of  fleas.  It  is 
his  singular  patience,  together  with  a  unique 
knowledge  of  flea  training  inherited  from  a 
father  and  grandfather  who  brought  it  to  a  fine 
art,  which  leaves  Ruhl  without  fear  of  com¬ 
petition  in  an  exhibition  field  that  remains  in 
a^dass  by  itself.  y' 

There  is  a  story  behind  the  exhibition  of 
these  trained  fleas  that  goes  back  to  the  Russia 
of  1821.  It  is  responsible  for  the  patience  and 
the  skill  which  a  Ruhl  of  the  third  generation 
now  exercises  in  teaching  the  most  blood¬ 
thirsty  creature  in  the  world  how  to  provide 
enlightenment  and  entertainment  for  its  natu¬ 
ral  prey — Man.  An  exiled  Russian  profe.ssor, 
labming  in  the  lead  mines  of  bleak  Siberia  for 
attempting  to  foment  revolution,  decided,  just 
as  many  other  prisoners  have  done  in  similar 
situations,  that  the  training  of  animals  was  the 
only  thing  which  would  save  his  sanity.  The 
animals  most  available  at  the  moment  hap- 


Step  up  la(li«a  and  genta  aad  a«c  a  complete  circus 
of  genuine  Hollywood  fleaaT  performing  —  and 
later  dining — oo  tlie  forearm  of  John  C.  Ruhl. 

pened  to  be  fleas.  In  fact,  the  supply  right  at 
hand  seemed  to  be  practically  limitless.  So  he 
set  himself  the  task  of  training  them. 

During  the  seven  years  of  his  exile,  whenever 
he  was  not  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow,  he  per 
fected  a  method  for  making  fleas  obey  his  com 
mands  almost  as  docilely  as  if  they  had  been 
trained  dogs.  Thus  out  of  what  had  been  a 
scourge  the  patient  professor  created  a  blessing. 

When  Charles  Ruhl,  grandfather  of  the  present 
exhibitor,  aided  in  the  professor’s  escape  to 
Paris,  the  two  men  went  into  partnership  for 
the  purpose  of  training  and  exhibiting  fleas. 
The  novel  entertainment  they  were  able  to  put 
on  became  a  genuine  sensation,  and  proved  a 
very  profitable  venture.  Charles  later  taught 
his  son  the  business,  and  he,  in  turn,  taught  his 
son  John  of  the  third  generation.  TTic  latter’s 
first  exhibition  in  America  was  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  of  1904.  Shortly  afterward  John 
Ruhl  moved  to  California,  where  he  has  since 
\Continued  on  page  158] 
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on  the  other  fellow.  And  it  is  <rae  diat  nearly 
always  works.  Flipsey  and  Stripey  am  garter 
snakes.  As  modem  speed  fien^,  they  need 
no  puflbig  a{^>aratus. 

‘  Let  me  hold  the  rattlesnake.”  The  words 
come  sedotdy  from  a  vcey  snail  giri,  with 
sombev  eyes  from  which  tM  cloud^  sun  of 
Italy  looi^  out.  “The  snake  Ihdy”  has  heard 
tUs  pleat  befixe.  She  smiles.  ^  marks  the 
high  point  in  the  day’s  daring.  But  the  an¬ 
swer  is  always  the  same.  “No.  No  one 
can  hold  the  rattlesnakes.  They  are  poisonous, 
and  we  never  let  any  one  touch  them.” 

Then  “the  snake  lady”  opens  the  glass  case, 
gives  Huck,  the  big  diamond-back  rattler, 
a  coaxing  little  rub  along  his  cheeks,  and 
strokes  his  back  till  he  arches  it  in  pleasure, 
much  as  Thomas,  the  housecat,  might  arch  his. 

Then  she  lifts  him  up  in  her  arms,  puts  him  into 
a  basket,  gathers  up  the  harmless  snakes,  and 
Rggie  and  Strii>ey  and  Flipsey  are  soon  nestled  these  snakes  that  Mrs.Wiley  handles  have  never 

in  the  warm  hands  of  the  children,  or  sliding  been  operated  on.  They  could  at  any  moment, 

up  their  coats  with  inquisitive  black  tongues  with  a  lightning-like  dart,  leave  in  her  flesh  a 
darting  out  to  explore  as  they  go.  poison  tlmt  is  almost  certain  death.  It  takes 

Grace  Olive  Wiley  is  “the  snake  lady.”  a  curious  sort  of  courage  to  handle  them  as  she 
She  is  not  a  “charmer”  in  a  carnival,  but  a  does,  and  even  men  who  have  gone  unflinch- 

scientist,  an  entomologist  by  profession,  who  ingly  into  No  Man’s  Land,  but  have  no  heart 

took  up  snakes  quite  by  chance  as  a  sideline,  for  this  sort  of  thing,  watch  this  slight,  feminine 

and  grew  to  be  pals  with  them.  She  is  curator  little  woman  with  a  strange  light  in  their  eyes, 

of  the  Minnesota  .\cademy  of  Natural  Sciences  “It  isn’t  courage  at  all,”  says  Mrs.  Wiley.  “A 
and  is  no  doubt  the  only  woman  in  the  world  snake  never  strikes  unless  it  is  frightened  or 

who  has  rattlesnakes  for  pets.  She  likes  them.  hurt.  And  when  they  are  nervous,  I  never 

They  like  her.  It  may  sound  unreal,  but  any  touch  them.” 

one  who  sees  her  with  them  has  little  doubt  Mrs.  Wiley  was  not  bom  a  pal  to  rattlesnakes, 

that,  whatever  their  reptilian  confidence  may  J*artly  she  had  it  thrust  upon  her,  and  partly 

consist  of,  she  has  won  it.  They  slide  their  she  achieved  it.  Four  or  five  years  ago  she 

heads  into  her  hand,  coil  themselves  into  her  went  down  into  Texas  to  collect  bugs  for  the 

lap  and  are  content.  {Continued  on  page  162) 


Juot  a  daadly  dianoiKl  back  and  a  playful  Gila 
monster,  buddies  of  Mrs.  Grace  AViley,  only 
woman  in  the  world  who  keeps  pet  rattlesnakes 


HE  Cheatham  family  of  New 
Orleans  lives  on  chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 


The  great  heavy- 
petalled  flower  is  literally 
food,  drink,  board  and  lodg- 
ing  to  Jim  Cheatham  and 
his  children,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  ^vife  and  twenty-two  dogs.  Clarence,  the 
seventeen-year-old  son,  is  his  father’s  assistant 
in  plowing  and  in  putting  up  the  frames.  The 
two  little  boys,  Roy  and  Alvin,  pull  grass  from 
the  beds.  Mrs.  Cheatham  helps  tie  the  plants. 

The  police  dog  puppy  guards  the  plants  at 
night,  and  baby  Elmer,  with  all  the  maturity  of 
his  twelve  months,  coos  and  gurgles  among  his 
father’s  fifty  thousand  chrysanthemum  plants. 

“Yes,  we  all  love  the  chrysanthemums,”  says 
Jim  Cheatham,  as  he  gazes  across  his  acre  of 
magnificent  blooms.  “We’d  better.  They  are 
our  life.” 

Chrysanthemums  in  New  Orleans  are  holy 
flowers.  They  have  won  a  more  important 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  than  holly  at 
Christmas  time,  or  lilies  for  Easter.  On  All 
Sairits  Day  all  Louisiana  decorates  the  graves  of 
its  dead,  and  chrysanthemums  are  the  official 
offering.  Every  grave,  from  the  yellowing 
marble  tombs  of  old  St.  Louis  No.  II,  where  the 
dead  have  their  own  streets  and  their  own 
benches  out  in  front,  to  the  lonely  little  Cajan 
graveyards  in  the  parishes,  has  its  bouquet  of 
chrysanthemums.  No  one  is  forgotten.  Rich 
and  poor,  old  and  young,  French  and  Yankee, 

Spanish  and  Creole — all  share  alike  in  the  great 
democracy  of  death.  All  Saints  Day  is  more 
than  November  1.  It  is  a  feie  des  marts.  The 
schools  and  banks  are  closed.  Automobiles  and 
trolley  cars  are  loaded  with  chrysanthemums, 
children  go  staggering  xmder  flowers  as  big  as 
their  heads,  chrysanthemums  are  advertised 
weeks  ahead  of  time.  Florists  watch  the 
weather  as  anxiously  as  sailors  for  a  storm  or  a 
heavy  wind. 

“It  is  a  year’s  work  for  a  day’s  pay,”  as  Jim 
Cheatham  puts  it.  But  it  is  pretty  go^  pay  at 
that.  Mr.  Cheatham  charges  from  ten  cents  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  piece,  wholesale  prices  on 
the  flowers,  and  last  year  he  sold  fifty  thousand 
chrysanthemums.  You  can  figure  it  out  for 
yourself. 

He  didn’t  start  out  being  a  chrysanthemum 
power.  Eighteen  years  ago  he  was  a  machinist 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Then  he  got  emery 
dust  in  his  eyes.  The  pain  was  almost  unbear¬ 
able.  He  had  to  wear  a  dark  shade,  and  for 
two  years  he  feared  he  was  going  blind.  The  looked  like  Paradise, 
doctor  demanded  that  he  get  an  outdoor  job.  raise  a  whole  city  bio 

“You’ll  lose  your  eyes  entirely  if  you  don’t,”  His  wife  laughed, 
warned  the  medical  man.  So  Cheatham  packed  [Continm 


"'We'd  better  love  'em,”  chuckles  Jim 
Cbeatham,  "they're  our  life.”  His  acre 
supports  50,000  flowers — and  a  family. 
"It's  a  great  country  for  chrysanthemums 
and  children.  They  grow  well  together.” 


He  did  odd  jobs  on  the  river.  The^  he  became 
a  street  car  conductor.  It  was  from  a  brother 
motor  man  that  he  received  the  suggestion  that 
was  to  alter  his  life. 

“Come  around  and  see  my  little  garden, 
Jim,”  said  the  friendly  motor  man,  “I’ve  got 
some  likely  chrysanthemums,  and  I’ll  give  you 
some  cuttings.”  Jim  Cheatham  accepted  both 
the  invitation  and  the  plants. 

“Chrysanthemums  down  here  are  wonderful 
flowers,”  he  told  his  wife  that  evening.  “Not 
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Everybody's  Ch  estnut  Tree 


Editors  Note:  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  will  gloMy  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all 
manuscripts  to  “T he  Chestnut  Tree,” enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


Unmistaken  Identity  , 

President  Coolidge,  Henry  Ford  and  Harvey 
Firestone  were  standing  on  the  sidewalk  in 
W'ashington  discussing  some  topic  of  interest 
when  their  attention  was  attracted  to  a  young 
man  parking  a  Ford  car  equipped  with  Fire¬ 
stone  tires  at  the  curb  near  where  they  were 
standing.  Stepping  up  to  the  young  man  Mr. 
Firestone  asked  him: 

“How  do  you  like  Firestone  tires?” 

The  young  man  answered  in  the  affirmative 
and  Mr.  Firestone  remarked,  “Well,  I  think 
they  are  pretty  good  too,  because  you  see  I  am 
the  man  who  makes  them.” 

Mr.  Ford  asked  a  few  questions  about  the 
car  itself  and  when  the  young  man  assured  him 
that  to  date  he  had  had  no  difficulty,  Mr. 
Ford  remarked: 

“It  is  a  very  good  car  and  you  will  like  it 
because  I  know,  I  am  the  man  who  made  it.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  owner  of  the  Ford. 

“Say,”  he  burst  out,  “what  you  guys  tryin’ 
to  hand  me?  First  thing  I  know  that  little 
shrimp  wid  youse’ll  be  tellin’  me  he’s  President 
of  the  United  States.”  _ 

Welcome  Death 

“Throw  up  your  hands,  I’m  going  to  shoot 
you.” 

“What  for?” 

“I  always  said  if  I  ever  met  a  man  homelier 
than  I,  I’d  kill  him.” 

“Am  I  homelier  than  you?” 

“You  certainly  are.” 

“Well  then,  go  ahead  and  shoot.” 


Sole  Leather 

If  you  remember  how  the  hot  pavements 
used  to  scorch  your  tender  feet,  try  this  on  your 
phonograph. 

In  a  primitive  cabin  in  the  Ozarks  a  family 
of  “hillbillies”  was  gathered  about  a  roaring 
wood  fire.  The  father  and  mother  wore  heavy, 
ill-shaped  shoes  but  to  their  numerous  progeny 
foot  covering  was  an  unknown  luxury. 

A  blazing  ember  pop>ped  out  of  the  fire  onto 
the  floor  and  a  peculW  odor  became  notice¬ 
able.  The  father  sniffed  the  air,  glanced  around, 
then  shouted  excitedly  to  an  eighteen-year 
old  daughter,  “Sal,  you’re  standin’  on  a  live 
coal.” 

“That  so?”  drawled  the  girl  lazily.  “Which 
foot,  paw?” 

Reverse  Publicity 

Amos  Skinner,  the  leading  deacon  of  his 
church,  was  chuckling  in  high  glee  when  he  ran 
into  another  deacon  on  the  village  green. 

“Got  it  at  last,  by  heck,”  he  ca^ed  to  his 
friend. 

“What  you  cal'late  you  got,  Amos?”  asked 
the  other. 

“Just  a  little  dee-vice,  B^zry,  but  it’s  a-going 
to  make  me  rich.  Every  meetin’  house  in  the 
hull  caounty’U  want  one.” 

“Haow  you  figger  that  out,  Amos?”  persisted 
Ezra. 

“Well,  it’s  a  patent  contribution  box.  Coins 
fall  through  slots  of  different  sizes.  Dollars, 
half-dollars  and  quarters  fall  on  velvet;  nickels 
and  pennies  drop  on  a  Chinese  bell!” 
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Some  Baby 

A  young  business  man  who  was  deacon  in  his 
home  church  and  was  going  to  New  York 
on  business  was  asked  to  purchase  a  new  sign 
for  the  front  of  the  church.  He  copied  the 
motto  and  dimensions  of  the  sign,  but  when  he 
reached  New  York  the  paper  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Deciding  that  he  must  have  left 
the  paper  in  a  coat  at  home  he  wired  his  wife. 
“Send  motto  and  dimensions.”  An  hour  later 
a  message  came  over  the  wire  and  the  young 
lady  clerk  who  had  just  come  from  lunch  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  previous  wire  fainted. 
When  they  looked  at  the  message  she  had  just 
taken  they  read:  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom  six 
feet  long  and  two  feet  wide. 

The  Truth,  the  Whole  Truth— 

A  movie  actor  was  suing  a  company  for  an 
immense  sum  for  breach  of  contract.  Upon 
being  asked  why  he  demanded  such  a  sum,  he 
replied : 

“Because  I  am  the  greatest  actor  in  the 
world.” 

Later  one  of  his  friends  took  him  to  task  for 
so  loudly  singing  his  own  praises. 

“I  know,  it  must  have  sounded  somewhat 
conceited,”  he  admitted,  “but  I  was  under  oath, 
so  what  could  I  do?” 

Compulsory  Refinement 

The  train  had  halted  at  a  station  surrounded 
by  \argin  forest  in  one  of  the  few  localities  in 
the  South  where  life  is  still  primitive  and  the 
natives  cling  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers. 
A  passenger  noticed  a  party  of  men  on  horse¬ 
back  who,  from  their  general  appearance, 
looked  very  much  like  a  sheriff’s  posse. 

“Who  are  they  after?”  he  asked  a  man  who 
was  lounging  on  the  platform. 

“Well,  stranger,”  drawled  the  native,  “you 
see  Ike  Jones’  eldest  boy,  p’tu,  is  fo’teen  today, 
an’  they  aim  to  mn  him  down  an’  put  shoes 
on  him.” 

Practically  Arrived 

Hiram  had  walked  four  miles  over  the  Great 
Smokies  to  call  on  his  lady  fair.  For  a  time 
they  sat  silent  on  a  bench  by  the  side  of  her 
log  cabin,  but  soon  the  moon,  as  moons  do, 
had  its  effect  and  Hiram  slid  closer  to  her  and 
patted  her  hand. 

“Mary,”  he  began,  “y’know  I  got  a  clearin’ 
over  thar  and  a  team  an’  wagon  an’  some  hawgs 
an’  cows,  an’  I  ’low  to  build  me  a  house  this 
faU  an’—” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mary’s  mother 
who  had  awakened. 

“Mary,’’  she  called  in  a  loud  voice,  “is  that 
young  man  thar  yit?” 

Back  came  the  answer:  “No  maw,  but  he’s 
gittin’  thar.” 


“ - and  Bath” 

The  wealthy  tourist  from  Chicago  found  hiir. 
self  stranded  in  a  small  backwoods  town  ia 
northern  Minnesota  on  his  tour  and  was  forced 
to  stop  overnight  at  the  local  hotel  until  he 
could  get  more  money  in  the  morning  by  return 
wire. 

Upon  arising  he  sought  some  way  to  take  a 
bath,  there  being  no  bath  in  connection  with  his 
room. 

As  soon  as  he  explaii^  what  he  wanted  the 
clerk  promptly  yelled  toward  the  kitchen,  “Hey, 
Olaf,  here’s  a  gent  wants  to  take  a  bath. 
Bring  the  fixin’s  out,  will  ya?” 

A  tall,  yellow-headed  Nordic  promptly  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  bar  of  octagon  soap  and  a  pickai 
slung  over  his  shoulder. 

“What’s  that  pick  for?”  asked  the  guest  in 
astonishment. 

“Yu  skoll  tank  yu  want  bath,”  explained  the 
Swede  patiently.  “Veil,  yust  take  das  pick  and 
dam  oop  crick.” 

“The  System”  Exposed  Again 

A  shrewd  son  of  Italy  desiring  to  open  a  hot- 
dog  and  soft-drink  stand  at  the  comer  of  Broad 
and  Wall  Streets  applied  to  the  superintendent 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.’s  building.  After  some 
hesitation  he  was  given  permission  to  set  up  a 
small  stand. 

Business  prospered  at  a  furious  rate  and 
Brother  Tony  and  Cousin  Giuseppe  were 
called  in  to  help  out  during  the  rush  hours  at 
noon  time.  Another  cousin,  Pietro,  hap¬ 
pened  along  one  day. 

“Hey,  Joe,  howsa  biz?”  he  inquired. 

“She’s  go  pretty  good,”  admitted  the  lucky 
proprietor,  hoping  for  another  assistant.  “If 
I  getta  tree  week  more  lika  dis.  I’ll  be  sittin’ 
ona  worl’.” 

“Datsa  fine,”  grinned  the  cousin.  “How 
about  you  lend-a  me  ten  dollar  till-a  Monday?” 

A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  the  merchant’s 
shining  brow.  “I’m  so  sorry,  Pietro,”  he  sighed, 
patting  the  other’s  shoulder.  “It’s  lika  dis. 
W’an  I  come  here  Meestah  Morgan,  he  make-a 
bargain  weeth  me.  He  say,  ‘Joe,  I  promise 
not  to  go  ina  hot-dog  business,  but  you  mus' 
promise  not  to  loan  no  money.’  ” 

She  Didn’t  Order  Chicken  Salad 

“  ’Scuse  me.  Miss  young  lady,  but  ain’t 
yo’  name  Miss  Magnolia  Johnson?” 

“Yas,  suh,  mah  name  Miss  Magnolia  John¬ 
son.” 

“Well,  Miss  Magnolia,  is  yo’  program  fill’ 
yet?” 

“No,  suh,  mah  program  ain’t  fill’.  No,  suh. 
Gawd  knows  mah  program  ain’  fill’.  No  suh, 
’cause  all  I  bin  had  to  eat  dis  evenin’  was  one 
slice  o’  watuh  millyun.” 
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A  Native  of  the  Neck 


[Continued  from  page  iJl 


I  a  motor,”  continued  Mrs.  Gaddis.  "Tlie 
:!s  you  could  use  on  a  cart  for  carryin’  wood 
x>m  the  beach.  An’  there’s  enough  tin  to 
all  the  rats  in  creation  out  o’  yer  cellar  an’ 
:rib.  Ain’t  a  thing  on  that  Uttle  car  you 
in’t  turn  to  account,  if  you’d  a  mind  to. 
ve  me,  Cy  Cleb,  I’d  show  Wilbur  Wash- 
he  wasn’t  so  smart  after  adl!” 
r  stared  thoughtfully  at  his  plate;  then  his 
wandered  out  the  window  toward  the 
or,  now  a  dirty  blue  with  the  threatening 

ft, 

t  sounds  interestin’  an’  suggestive,”  he 
at  last.  “Mebbe  I’ll  do  somethin’  o’  the 

It  during  the  rest  of  the  meal  Cy’s  mind 
lot  on  the  car.  Frwn  time  to  time  he  stole 
nee  at  the  widow’s  pink  and  white  face  or 
T  well-rounded  forearms;  and  he  wondered 
he  had  been  blind  to  her  charms  for  so 
y  years.  He  glanced  about  the  neat  room, 
its  appearance  revealed  in  the  owner  charms 
oi  far  greater  value  than  pink  cheeks  and  well- 
puuded  forearms;  it  bespoke  frugality  and  thrift 
m  every  piece  of  furniture — in  the  mended  cane- 
chairs,  in  the  rag  ritgs  on  the  floor,  in  the 
^tched  but  attractive  curtains  at  the  win- 
[bws.  There  was  nothing  extravagant  about 
^  Widow  Gaddis! 

Cy  looked  up  and  met  the  widow’s  dark  eyes. 
He  had  meant  to  glance  quickly  away,  but 
something  in  them  held  him.  lliey  were  no 
oiiger  mocking,  but  gentle,  almost  compas- 
yonaic.  He  smiled,  and  then  they  both  looked 
out  the  window. 

“We’re  going  to  get  it  hard,  Mary,”  remarked 
the  sister.  “See  how  dark  it  is.  Will  it  hurt 
yoiir  car  to  get  it  wet?”  she  said  to  Cy. 

“Nope.  Might  help  it — needs  washin’,  I 
guc«.”  Cy  grinned:  He  had  no  notion  of 
departing  just  yet. 

Thurc  was  a  flash  of  lightning  followed  closely 
by  a  clap  of  thunder.  Mrs.  TnuhbuU  rose 
hastily  and  glanced  toward  the  stairway. 

“Here  comes  the  rain,”  said  the  widow. 
‘Cy,  you  might  just  as  w’ell  make  yersdf 
comf  table.  You  can’t  go  till  it’s  over.” 

A  rush  of  rain  against  the  window  panes,  a 
vivid  flash,  and  Mrs.  Truihbull  strode  toward 
the  stairway.  “I’m  going  upstairs,  Mary,”  she 
said. 

I  “She’s  terribly  frightened  at  thunderstorms — 
dways  was,”  the  widow  explained  to,  Cy. 
“She’ll  get  in  bed  an’  stay  there  till  it’s  over.” 
“Huh,”  said  Cy. 

The  rain  increased  to  a  steady  downpour. 
The  trees  along  the  road  bent  and  swayed  be¬ 
fore  the  lashing  of  the  wind.  Beyond  them  lay 


the  harbor,  hidden  now  by  the  rain.  Cy  and 
his  hostess  sat  in  silence  beside  the  window. 

At  last  the  widow  sighed,  then  sighed  again. 

He  glanced  at  her,  but  her  face  was  in  shadow. 
“What’s  the  matter.  Mis’  Gaddis?”  he  ventured 
to  ask. 

“I  was  thinkin’  of  the  Eaton  girl,”  the  widow 
replied.  “They  say  she’s  frightened  of  thunder, 
too.  It’s — ^it’s  a  sort  of  a  pity  you  ain’t  with 
her,  Cy.” 

Cy  regarded  her  quickly.  Her  words  seemed 
to  suggest  laughter,  but  if  she  was  laughing,  the 
darkness  prevented  him  from  being  sure.  “I 
don’t  want  to  be  with  her,”  he  said  bluntly. 

“I  thought  maybe  you  did,  Cy.” 

“Well,  I  don’t.  I  want  to  be  right  here 
where  I  am — with  you.” 

A  long  silence  followed  the  remark.  The 
lightning  played  over  the  hills,  and  the  thunder 
crashed  with  heavy  emphasis.  But  Cy  scarcely 
saw  or  heard.  Something  strange  seemed  to  be 
happening  within  him — something  that  made 
him  want  to  speak  and  yet  kept  him  silent. 
He  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands;  he  shifted 
his  legs  awkwardly. 

“Shall  I  light  the  lamp?”  inquired  the  widow 
doubtfully. 

“Guess  we  don’t  need  it.  Storm  won’t  last 
long.” 

Again  the  widow  sighed;  then  she  began  to 
hum  softly  to  herself. 

Cy  leaned  abrupLly  forward.  “Mis’  Gad¬ 
dis — ” 

“Yes,  Cy.”  The  voice  was  like  a  caress. 

Cy  cleared  his  throat.  “I  guess  mebbe  I’m 
a  fool,  but  I’m  all  alone,  ye  might  say,  and  you 
— you’re  all  alone,  too.  It  don’t  seem  right  fer 
two  people  who  grew  up  together.  I — I — ” 

He  paused,  ^ped,  then  said  hoarsely,  “I 
want  you  to  marry  me.” 

Mary  Gaddis  made  no  answer,  but  a  bright 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  her  face,  and  at  sight 
of  it  Cy  suddenly  reached  forth  and  cau^t  her 
hands  in  both  of  his. 

“Cy,  take  care!”  she  remonstrated,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  draw  back.  “If  Ella  Eaton  should  hear 
of  this — ” 

“Ella  Blaton  be — ”  Cy  checked  himself,  then 
drew  her  toward  him  in  a  strong  embrace,  and  as 
it  ha^vened,  there  was  no  more  lightning  for 
fully  five  minutes. 

It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Trumbull  had  fallen 
asleep  in  her  fright ;  it  may  be  that  she  was 
very  much  awake;  at  any  rate  she  was  still  up¬ 
stairs  when  the  rain  ceas^  and  Cy,  considerably 
less  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  the  widow, 
kissed  her  good  night  and  splashed  across  the 
road  to  his  car.  It  had  been  a  day  of  miracles 
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to  Cy,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  one  that 
happened  when  he  climbed  into  the  driver’s 
seat.  He  started  the  car  at  the  second  attempt. 

It  was  almost  ten  o’clock  when  he  parked  the 
car  on  the  grease  spot  and  then  made  his  way 
to  the  darkened  house,  the  happiest  young  man 
on  the  Neck. 

WEDNESDAY  morning  following  the 
V-/  election  Mr.  Cleb  and  Mr.  Washburn  were 
seated  as  usual  beneath  the  apple  tree.  Sounds 
from  within  the  erstwhile  carpenter  shop  indi¬ 
cated  that  Cy  was  at  work  there.  The  grease 
spot  on  the  field  was  somewhat  faded.  The  car 
that  had  made  it  was  not  in  sight;  as  a  car  it  no 
longer  existed,  for  Cy  had  follow^  the  widow’s 
advice. 

“Wal,”  said  Mr.  Washburn,  opening  the  con¬ 
versation,  “had  a  notion  all  along  we  might  win, 
an’  we  did,  even,  even  though  the  old  Bay  State 
backslid  tother  way.” 

“Yep,  we  won,”  Mr.  Cleb’s  voice  held  satis¬ 
faction,  but  scarcely  the  gusto  that  his  old  friend 
had  expected  from  him. 

Mr.  Washburn  regarded  him  shrewdly. 
“Rheumatiz  a-botherin’  ye  again,  David?” 

“No,  oh,  no;  never  felt  better.”  Mr.  Cleb 
suddenly  laughed.  “Cy  give  me  somethin’  to 
study  on  first  thing  this  momin’ — somethin’ 
that  touches  me  a  mite  closer  even  than  a 
Pres’dential  ’lection.” 

“Huh,”  observ'ed  Mr.  Washburn.  “That 
Prov’dence  gal,  is  it?” 

“No,  ’tain’t  her.  You  know,  Henry,  I  said 
I  thought  Cy  was  clear-headed  enough  to 
keep  unentangled  in  the  d’rection.  It’s  some¬ 
body  better  suited  than  her.  He  an’  Mrs. 
Gaddis  has  agreed  to  git  married  come  spring.” 


Mr.  Cleb  enjoyed  the  surprise  depicted  in  his 
friend’s  face. 

“The  Widow  Gaddis!”  repeated  Mr,  Wash- 
bum.  “Well,  now  that’s  mterestm’  nevs, 
David,  an’  I  must  say  it  seems  a  altogether 
suitable  match.  I  don’t  know  why  sech  an  idea 
never  once  occurred  to  me;  she’s  been  a  widow 
these  twelve  years.  Only  f’m  what  Wilbur 
told  me  a  space  back,  I  had  a  sort  o’  notion 
your  boy  an’  the  Eaton  gal  might  hook  up.” 

Uncle  Davy  chuckl^.  “And  from  what 
Cy’s  told  me,  I  had  a  sort  o’  notion  she  and  you 
boy  might  hook  up.” 

It  was  Mr.  Washburn’s  turn  to  chuckle. 
“Wilbur’s  too  smart  fer  that  even  if  I,  as 
shouldn’t,  says  it.  He  was  a  bit  carried  away  at 
fust,  I’ll*  admit,  but  he  was  smart  enough  to 
see  the  light.  A  boy  who  could  sell  your  boy 
a  wuthless  car  fer  twenty-two  dollars  hai  got 
to  be  smart,  David.” 

Mr.  Cleb  nodded.  “That’s  logic,  Henry, 
that’s  logic.” 

“I  hope  ye’re  pleased,  David.” 

“I  am  pleased,  Henry;  that’s  why  this  here 
lection  don’t  seem  to  me  so  important  as  some 
I’ve  known.  Yet,”  he  added  thoughtfully, 
“I  s’pect  the  ’lection  goin’  the  right  way  is  what 
made  ’em  decide  not  to  wait  longer’n  spring.” 

There  was  a  pause  during  which  the  stillness 
of  the  air  was  broken  only  by  the  sounds  of 
Cy’s  hammer. 

“What’s  he  makin’  it  over  into  now  since  he 
tore  up  his  car?”  inquired  Mr.  Washburn. 

A  grin  of  pleasure  wrinkled  Mr.  Cleb’s  face. 
“It’s  goin’  to  be  a  pantry  agin.  She  said  she 
wanted  it  so.” 

Ail  of  which  is  further  proof  that  nothing 
goes  to  waste  on  the  Neck — not  even  widows. 


When  the  President  Is  Neighbor  Coolidge 

ICotUinued  from  page  i6\ 


solicitor.  The  exchange  had  been  entirely 
friendly,  and  it  had  taught  Mr.  Coolidge  one  of 
the  things  he  wanted  to  know — bow  some  peo¬ 
ple  feel  about  politics.  It  was  an  honest  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  based  on  logic.  Such  things 
exist — why  not  become  acquainted  with  them? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  man  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  studying  the  minds  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  That  is  how  Coolidge  learned  his  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  bottom  up.  Now  he  knows  the 
mental  processes  of  a  nation  of  neighbors  be¬ 
cause  in  his  youth  he  learned  the  minds  of  over 
twenty  thousand  Northampton  neighbors. 

My  work  as  a  writer  on  business  methods  has 
brought  me  into  contact  with  several  hundred 
heads  of  businesses,  many  of  whom  are  national 
figures.  One  is  struck  over  and  over  again  with 
the  similarity  between  the  head  of  a  business 
corprjration  and  this  head  of  a  vast  political 
corporation,  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massasoit 


Street.  In  his  profession  of  politics  Coolidge 
has  adopted  the  same  sure-fire  methods  that 
most  of  the  corporation  presidents  I  know  have 
adopted  in  their  business  careers. 

Theoretically  every  male  infant  born  in  the 
United  States  is  a  future  president.  Theo¬ 
retically  every  male  infant  could  likewise  be 
president  of  the  steel  trust.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  the  adult  man  needs  considerable  prepara¬ 
tion  in  one  line  or  the  other  before  he  can  hop: 
to  be  president  either  of  a  corporation  or  of  toe 
United  .States. 

Of  course,  preparation,  even  plus  ability  and 
genius,  does  not  make  certain  a  rise  to  the  sum¬ 
mit.  No  insurance  comptany  would  ever  issue 
a  policy  on  a  man  rising  eventually  to  the  top, 
either  in  business  or  in  government,  no  matter 
how  right  his  metho<is  might  be.  But  Coolidge, 
the  mysterious,  quiet,  fundamental  and  capable, 
is  an  example  of  what  a  little  supplement  of 
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lock  can  do  at  any  moment  to  a  man  who  is 
(jistinctly  lined  up  for  promotion. 

To  be  sure,  no  one  has  been  able  to  tell 
thether  lawyer  Coolidge’s  selection  of  a  lady 
to  accompany  him  on  his  way  to  the  White 
House  was  more  luck  or  wisdom.  Certainly  it 
was  a  great  deal  of  one  or  the  other — or  both, 
for  she  supplemented  perfectly  her  husband’s 
personal  qualities.  But  I  will  try  to  give  a 
neighbor’s  motion  picture  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Coolidge  later. 

Lawyer  Hammond,  in  whose  office  Coolidge 
studied  law  immediately  after  graduation  from 
cdlege,  said,  “It  would  be  fooUsh  for  us  to  say 
that  we  looked  at  that  boy  and  unanimously 
oclaimed,  ‘There  goes  the  future  president  of 
the  United  States.’  But  we  did  notice  certain 
things.  Anything  he  did  at  all,  he  did  well. 

“He  subordinated  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
which  might  conceivably  have  made  him  merely 
an  office  jokester,  to  a  serious  estimate  of  the 
atremes  of  any  proposition.  Afterward  he 
kinned  the  habit  of  seeing  the  extremes  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  taking  the  con¬ 
structive  middle  course. 

“He  always  had  a  power  of  saying  what  he 
meant  in  a  simple,  short  way,  so  plain  that  no¬ 
body  could  possibly  misunderstand  what  he 
meant.  Nobody  could  possibly  take  exception 
in  any  way  to  anything  he  put  down  on  paper, 

I  could  never  make  a  correction  as  to  clearness 
or  accuracy  or  even  mere  diction.” 

Here  was  the  seed  of  his  terse  telegram  twenty 
years  later  in  rebuke  of  the  Boston  police  strike. 
Gear  and  simple,  it  made  him  known  thrcmgh- 
out  the  country:  ‘There  is  no  right  to  strike 
against  the  public  safety  by  anybody,  any¬ 
where,  any  time.’  ”  There  b  an  echo  of  some 
of  Lincoln’s  clear-cut  sentences  in  thb. 

“He  always  had  a  pwwer  of  quick  decbion,” 
Lawyer  Hammond  continued.  “He  made  up 
his  mind  very  quickly  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
Then  he  usually  did  it.” 

When  Calvin  Coolidge,  two  years  a  lawyer, 
decided  in  1899  to  run  for  councilman,  he  did 
not  restrict  himself  to  superficial  methock. 
Perhaps  a  survey  of  the  current  politicians  did 
not  encourage  imitation  of  the  methods  lying 
behind  their  results.  At  any  rate,  he  had  to 
learn  the  business  of  politics  all  over  again,  as 
if  it  had  never  been  learned  before. 

There  were  only,  let  us  say,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-two  voters  in  the  ward.  I  don’t  know  the 
exact  number,  but  you  can  bet  Coolidge  knew. 
That  meant  perhaps  five  hundred  houses  to 
call  at.  You  can  picture  him  going  steadily 
through  thb  Ibt  and  appearing  in  one  house 
after  the  other,  just  as  he  had  in  ours. 

Mr.  Cooliilge  is  thorough.  The  result  of  hb 
thoroughness  appeared  after  that  electiori  tlay. 
He  got  into  the  headlines  beside  the  mayor  and 
other  exalted  personages,  because  of  hb  sur¬ 
prising  majority. 


Had  he  stopped  when  he  had  secured  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  three  hundred  votes  sufficient  to 
win?  Not  at  all.  He  went  right  on.  Demo¬ 
crats  too?  Certainly.  ' 

If  they  are  citizens  and  if  they  know  you  for 
a  good  citizen,  they  may  vote  as  citizens,  not 
strictly  as  Democrats.  Ever  since  that  firet 
election  Coolidge’s  vote  in  hb  home  city  was  so 
large  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  come  from 
Republicans  only. 

Thb  brings  us  down  to  1904  when  Coolidge 
was  given  the  job  of  county  clerk  to  fill  out  a 
term,  and  was  then  offered  the  nomination  by 
the  Republicans  for  the  next  year.  It  was 
equivalent  to  election,  for  though  our  city  itself 
b  nearly  evenly  divided,  the  farming  towns  in 
the  rings  of  hilb  surrounding  our  city  make  our 
county  as  surely  Republican  as  any  county  in 
Texas  b  surely  Democratic.  It  didn’t  take  the 
young  Clerk  of  the  Courts  long  to  make  up  hb 
mind.  Custom  would  have  kept  the  inexunbent 
in  for  life,  with  a  bigger  salary  than  he  was  then 
able  to  earn  as  a  lawyer,  but  he  refused.  It  was 
a  life  job,  but  it  was  a  blind  alley.  Had  he 
taken  it,  he  might  well  be  there  yet — County 
Clerk  Coolidge  instead  of  President  Coolidge! 

INSTEAD  he  gave  free  service  as  chairman  of 
the  local  Reputdican  city  committee.  Thb 
taught  him  the  partisan  mechanisms  which  he 
needed  to  know  in  an  American  political  system 
based  on  two  parties  one  or  the  other  of  which 
b  the  only  road  up.  As  chairman  he  was  in  a 
legitimate  position  to  hear  both  sides  and  it  was 
likewise  hb  business  to  know  all  the  personali¬ 
ties  with  whom  he  had  to  deal — and  keep  that 
knowledge  under  hb  hat.  He  learned  the  poli¬ 
tical  layout  and  personnel  of  our  seven  wards, 
the  location  of  strate^c  votes,  how  to  reach  the 
French  vote  in  Ward  Seven,  how  to  make  hb 
way  among  the  disaffections  in  Ward  One. 
Now  when  Western  senators,  farm  blocs,  wets 
and  drys  pull  at  cross  purposes,  don’t  wonder 
that  Coolidge  keeps  to  hb  path  more  or  less 
serenely. 

Having  acquired  local  political  knowledge, 
he  used  it  quite  legitimately  for  hb  own  benefit. 
In  1907  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general 
court  as  it  b  called  here  in  Massachusetts — in 
other  words  our  State  representatiw  at  Beacon 
Hill.  Like  any  business  man,  he  had  two  simul¬ 
taneous  purposes,  the  purpose  to  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  some  needed  worthwhile  way,  and  the 
personal  purpose  to  go  higher  in  hb  chosen 
career. 

When  he  had  been  in  the  Massachusetts 
lower  house  for  two  years  our  citizens  went  look¬ 
ing  for  a  mayor  to  be  chosen  from  among  them¬ 
selves.  Just  as  later,  the  nation  went  looking 
for  a’vice-president  and  president  to  be  chosen 
from  any  town  and  any  street. 

Let  us  line  up  the  breailwinners  of  any  street 
in  Northampton.  'Lake  M.assasoit  Street 
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branching  frona  Elm  Street,  our  residences 
centerline,  where  old  elms  in  almost  continuous 
arches  shade  long  concrete  walks  and  green 
lawns.  Let  us  picture  this  actual  present  day 
street  beneath  the  trees  and  ask  each  dweller  to 
stand  on  the  sidewalk  before  his  house.  Nearest 
the  comer  stands  a  retired  engraver,  skilful  in 
his  day.  Next,  before  a  green  shingled  cottage 
with  screened  porches,  a  slender,  white  mus- 
tached  bookkeeper.  Then  a  merchant  tailor. 
A  hardware  retailer,  formerly  postmaster, 
plump  and  smiling.  A  Methodist  minister 
whose  parsonage  is  a  mile  from  his  church.  A 
grocer.  Our  capable  young  city  clerk.  Then  a 
double  house  and  before  one  of  its  sidewalks 
the  high  school  principal.  Before  the  other 
half  Lawyer  Calvin  Coolidge.  Next  a  retired 
business  man.  And  so  on.  Which  of  these 
men  would  inevitably  be  selected  for  mayor? 
These  and  other  neighbors  are  to  do  the  select¬ 
ing.  To  continue  our  picture  down  the  same 
street  and  the  next  adjoining  one,  a  hosieiy 
mill  knitter.  A  manufacturer.  A  street  rail¬ 
way  superintendent.  A  blue-capped  street  car 
conductor.  A  railway  mail  clerk.  A  depart¬ 
ment  store  salesman.  A  cutlery  grinder.  A 
tooth  brush  factory  workman.  A  steam-fitter. 
A  writer.  A  locomotive  engineer.  A  window 
decorator.  A  farm  hand.  A  contractor, — 
Coolidge’s  neighbors.  All  .\merica  stands  here 
on  the  street.  Modem  America. 

About  one-third  of  the  modem  town  is  still 
of  the  old  “Yankee”  or  “Puritan”  descent,  an¬ 
other  third  are  of  Irish  blood,  while  most  of  our 
other  neighbors  are  French  Canadian,  already  in 
the  second  or  third  generation  and  Polish  in  the 
first  or  second.  All  good  citizens.  Here  is  a 
healthy,  attractive,  self-contained  towm,  with 
industries  on  the  outskirts,  known  the  world 
over,  yielding  good  products  and  high  wages. 
Out  beyond  them  are  farms.  Where  could  you 
get  a  more  complete  cross-section  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States? 

A  TOLERANT  towTi.  The  majority  of  the 
voters  are  Republicans,  but  when  the  town 
picked  out  a  city  charter,  the  first  mayor  was  a 
Democrat .  Since  then  about  half  of  the  mayors 
have  been  Democrats. 

Democratic  Mayor  Fitzgerald  was  m  office  on 
the  day  that  former  Mayor  Coolidge  became 
the  nation’s  President.  Mayor  and  President 
both  received  majorities  from  their  neighbors 
at  the  next  election,  according  to  the  town’s 
custom  of  returning  those  who  had  looked  well 
after  the  public’s  interests. 

All  of  which  shows  that  Calvin  Coolidge, 
lawyer,  could  not  have  been  elected  mayor  if  he 
bad  not  been  capable  of  filling  the  place. 

The  people  of  Northampton  saw  nothing 
unusual  in  Coolidge’s  twenty-eight  dollars  rent 
for  half  of  a  double  house,  until,  long  afterward, 
the  country’s  newspapers  treated  it  as  news. 


Coolidge’s  family  consisted  only  of  a  wife  and 
two  sons;  it  would  have  been  unnecessary'  and 
foolish  for  him  to  get  a  larger  place,  even  while 
he  was  Governor  of  the  proud  but  simple  State 
of  Massachusetts.  His  home  was  simple,  but  it 
was  just  like  millions  of  other  American  homes 
from  which  a  president  might  come.  Now  pass¬ 
ing  automobilists  can  tell  which  half  of  the 
double  house  was  Coolidge’s  by  the  flag  pole 
which  the  city  had  erected  on  the  little  square  (rf 
lawn.  A  boy  scout  takes  down  the  flag  at  sunset 

During  his  two  terms  as  mayor,  Calvin  Coo¬ 
lidge  made  few  sensations,  but  our  city’s  debt 
went  down  very  considerably.  And  he  issued 
no  bonds  though  he  raised  the  salaries  of  school 
teachers  and  increased  the  force  of  policemen 
and  firemen.  He  might  have  been  our  mayor 
again  but  he  went  to  Boston  as  our  State  sena¬ 
tor,  an  office  which  he  held  for  four  terms.  Asa 
matter  of  fact  Coolidge’s  upward  progress  was 
uninterrupted  for  eighteen  years  from  1907  to 
1925  and  as  you  can  see  it  had  been  preceded  by 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  preparation  before  that 

The  next  typical  incident  of  Mr.  Coolidge’s 
harvesting  methods  is  said  to  have  happened  in 
Boston.  I  can’t  swear  to  the  truth  of  it,  but  it 
is  a  legend,  and  it  is  exactly  like  him.  It  was 
the  morning  after  the  previous  president  of  the 
Senate  had  been  refus^  renomination  because 
of  his  opposition  to  woman  suffrage.  This  left 
the  forty  senators  to  elect  a  new  president  from 
their  number.  Mr.  Coolidge  was  at  that  time 
a  State  senator  in  his  third  term,  quite  un¬ 
noticed.  He  came  from  a  district  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  including  no  populous 
city.  He  had  no  celebrated  cause  or  slogan. 

All  the  newspapers  and  political  sharps  had 
narrowed  the  printed  discussion  down  to  five 
men,  every  one  of  them  from  the  eastern  paR 
of  the  State. 

In  a  hotel  lobby  just  before  the  session  waste 
open,  Mr.  Coolidge  was  one  of  a  row  of  other 
chair-occupants  all  reading  the  conjectures  in 
the  newspapers,  when  a  reporter  sat  down  b^ 
side  him.  This  reporter  had  formed  a  liking  for 
the  taciturn  senator,  for  whenever  he  could  get 
him  to  indicate  anything  it  always  turned  out  to 
be  accurately  true.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  senator  never  asked  questions,  nothing 
that  happened  seemed  to  surprise  him — he  al¬ 
ways  seemed  miraculously  acquainted  with 
whatever  was  going  on,  or  was  going  to  go  on. 
On  first  forming  his  estimate  of  Coolidge,  the 
reporter  had  decided  that  if  he  ever  did  get  a 
story  out  of  him,  it  would  be  a  whale  of  a  story. 
But  he  had  long  ago  given  up  hope. 

“Well,  who’s  going  to  be  the  next  president 
of  the  senate,  Mr.  Coolidge?”  asked  the  reporter 
with  cheerful  perfunctoriness  as  he  slipped  into 
the  next  chair  in  the  row. 

“I  am,”  said  Mr.  Coolidge.  He  did  not  lodt 
up  from  the  published  pictures  of  the  five  pos¬ 
sible  lucky  men. 
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“Oh,  come,”  said  the  reporter,  and  rose  to 
depart.  “Quit  your  kidding.  You  might  at 
least  venture  an  opinion.” 

Mr.  Coolidge  simply  continued  to  read  the 
prophecies.  After  a  moment  the  reporter’s 
subconscious  news  sense  managed  to  beat  into 
his  brain  the  startling  fact  that  Mr.  Coolidge 
had,  at  last,  after  all  these  months  made  a  direct 
statement.  “What’s  that  you  said?”  he  asked 
sharply.  “Did  I  hear  you  say  you  were  going 
to  be  president  of  the  Senate?” 

Mr.  Coolidge’s  hand  left  one  edge  of  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  five  men’s  pictures  long  enough 
to  reach  into  his  breast  pocket.  He  brought  out 
a  paper,  which  he  passed  to  the  reporter,  while  he 
himself  resumed  his  reading  with  real  interest. 

The  document  was  practically  a  subscription 
list  saying,  “My  choice  for  president  of  the 
Senate  is  Calvin  Coolidge,”  signed  by  twenty- 
two  of  the  forty  senators. 

“Wooch!”  shouted  the  reporter.  This  was  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  much  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  Republican  caucus  of 
thirty-five  which  would  reiilly  name  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate.  The  signers  were  all  Repub¬ 
licans. 

How  had  he  done  it?  Oh,  he  had  had  noth¬ 
ing  special  to  do  during  the  vacation;  and  he 
had  a  notion  he  would  like  to  be  the  Senate’s 
presiding  officer.  So  he  just  spent  a  few  days 
visiting  the  senators,  not  in  the  bustle  and  con¬ 
flict  of  Boston,  but  at  their  various  homes  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  Senators  at  home 
doubtless  feel  much  human  and  friendly,  as 
though  they  had  a  right  to  do  things  without 
consulting  anybody  el«.  It  was  the  mayoralty 
contest  over  again.  Mr.  Coolidge  hadn’t 
scurried  madly  about.  No  one  has  to  hurry 
who  uses  his  brain  going  to  the  right  spot  at  the 
right  time,  and  finishes  each  piece  of  business  in 
three  words. 

This  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate 
was  necessary  as  the  first  rung  of  the  higher 
Republican  promotion  ladder.  From  that  rung, 
he  went  in  due  time  to  lieutenant  governor, 
and  thence  again  in  due  time  to  governor. 
While  Coolidge  stayed  lieutenant  governor  for 
three  years,  nevertheless  his  business,  that  is  to 
say,  his  votes  increased  every  year.  They  were 
as  foUows:  1915—52,194;  1916—84,930;  1917— 
101,731. 

He  is  credited — like  all  good  politicians — 
with  a  marvelous  accuracy  in  forecasting  how 
many  votes  he  will  receive.  The  impression 
in  Massachusetts  is,  that  if  he  allows  his  name 
to  be  used  for  an  office,  he  knows  in  advance  he 
will  win.  When  the  other  contenders  hear  he  is 
going  to  accept  a  nomination  a  chill  strikes 
them.  He  has  been  in  public  office  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  ever  since  he  started  as  ward  council¬ 
man,  except  for  three  months  between  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  term  as  governor  and  the  begin- 
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ning  of  his  national  term,  as  vice-president. 
Certainly  he  is  a  practical  politician. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  question:  What 
service  does  a  politician  render? 

When  you  approach  Mr.  Coolidge  about 
anything,  he  w^  immediately  ask  you  one 
question.  It  is  not  a  curt  “What  do  you  want?” 
but  “What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Hah!  Three  superfluous  words!”  says  some 
Sherlock  Holmes  of  eflflciency.  “You  have  shat¬ 
tered  the  myth  of  Coolidge  taciturnity.”  So? 
Personal  service  is  tentatively  offered  in  the 
extra  three  words,  and  at  the  same  time  they  • 
pin  the  other  party  down  to  telling  the  essential 
affair.  After  that  opening,  Mr.  Coolidge  con¬ 
cludes  the  business  with  marvelous  speed. 
He  gets  speed  by  a  peculiar  method — by  not 
talkmg.  He  listens.  If  he  puts  in  one  ques¬ 
tion,  it  lances  straight  to  the  one  central  point 
of  the  whole  situation.  Or  it  tests  whether 
your  personal  bias  affects  the  accuracy  of  your 
estimates. 

•  At  the  end  you  will  get  one  of  Mr.  Coolidge’s 
three  answers: 

1.  “I  can’t  do  what  you  want.” 

Reasons  may  not  be  expressed. 

2.  “I  will  look  into  it,  and  let  you  know 
whether  I  can  help  you.” 

3.  “I  will  try  to  get  what  you  want.’,’ 

The  interview  is  over.  The  change  in  at¬ 
mosphere  is  such  that  you  part  company  with 
Mr.  Coolidge.  But  if  you  carry  away  with  you 
answer  No.  2  or  No.  3,  you  may  feel  that  in  de¬ 
parting  you  are  getting  out  of  your  own  way  so 
that  Mr.  Coolidge  can  telephone  or  dictate  a 
letter  to  start  your  affair  rolling. 

And  that  is  probably  just  what  he  is  doing. 
Before  he  forgets  it,  he  generally  takes  action 
with  all  completeness  possible  at  the  time. 

His  three  answers  mean  either  what  they  say, 
or  much  more.  When  he  says  merely,  “I  will 
let  you  know  whether  I  can  help  you,”  you 
may  next  hear  from  him  in  a  note,  “I  believe 
the  matter  will  be  arranged  to  your  satisfaction 
if  you  will  come  to  my  oflBce  at  2  p.m.  on 
June  5th.” 

If  you  can  even  get  from  him  the  decision  to 
“try  to  secure  what  you  want,”  you  go  about 
your  other  affairs  and  forget  this  one.  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  now  his  affair  and  if  he  wants 
your  aid  he  will  tell  you  so.  So  you  may  get  a 
three-line  note  from  his  secretary  saying,  “Mr. 
Coolidge  is  happy  to  announce  that  what  you 
wanted  is  done.” 

Is  answer  No.  1 — a  refusal — ever  given? 
Yes. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  Coolidge  how  well 
organized  or  clamorous  is  the  force  taking  the 
side  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  majority. 
Though  all  the  Massachusetts  farmers  organ¬ 
ized  through  our  state  grange  threatened  never 
to  vote  for  any  one  who  went  against  them  on 
daylight  saving,  and  had  push^  through  the 
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legislature  a  repeal  of  daylight  saving,  Gover¬ 
nor  Coolidge,  bom  on  a  farm,  did  not  hesitate 
to  veto  the  repeal. 

He  discharged  the  whole  Boston  police  force 
for  attempting  to  strike,  although  many  of  the 
labor  unions  the>’  had  affiliated  with  were  sure 
to  be  against  him. 

To  put  throu^  his  measures  as  our  gover¬ 
nor  he  was  dependent  upon  the  legislators,  of 
whom  he  had  been  one;  yet  when  those  legis¬ 
lators  voted  themselves  a  salary  raise,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  veto  it.  Governor  Coolidge 
told  them  that  when  they  went  out  for  elec¬ 
tion  they  kne^\’  what  the  salary  was,  and  that 
they  were  probably  getting  enough  any^way. 
Tbdr  membership  in  the  great  and  general  court 
of  the  state  was  not  a  job  but  a  civic  function, 
out  of  which  nobody  was  supposed  to  make  a 
fortune,  just  meet  expenses. 

“If  .value  for  services  were  the  criterion,’’  he 
remarked  drily,  “there  would  be  two  hundred 
and  eighty  different  salaries.’’  The  mind  pic¬ 
ture  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  legislators  de¬ 
bating  their  two  hundred  and  ei^ty  differ¬ 
ent  v^ues  as  a  basis  of  pay  was  evidently  the 
final  straw.  No  more  was  said  about  a  pay 
increase. 

Critics  of  Coolidge  said  that  the  police  strike 
in  Boston  was  a  piece  of  pure  luck  for  Coolidge, 
eqjedally  because  at  first  it  threatened  to  be  a 
catastrophe.  Isn’t  it  a  general  attribute  of 
able  men  every-where  that  they  turn  approach¬ 
ing  catastrophes  into  good  luck? 

These  critics  say  that  for  the  first  few  hours 
he  hesitated  or  faltered.  But  even  a  bee  circles 
once  or  twice.  Coolidge  almost  or  quite  imme¬ 
diately  struck  a  bee  line.  It  was  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  all  over  the  country  that  governors  might 
pass  by  that  line  in  all  states  and  in  all  cities. 
The  truth  is  that  Coolidge  was  prepared  for  the 
strike.  Not  that  he  knew  there  would  be  a 
strike,  but  he  had  studied  experience  of  'towns, 
cities  and  states  to  derive  the  fundamental  prin- 
diffes  of  government. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  next  Republican 
national  convention,  of  all  the  governors  and 
senators  there,  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  was 
the  one  man  who  had  a  positive  country-wide 
slogan,  “Law  and  Order.’’  Though  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  so  securely  Republican  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  strategy'  to  t^e  candidates  from  there, 
yet  he  was  nominated.  People  say  it  was  an 
accident  that  Coolidge  became  our  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  That  isn’t  true.  He  was  ready  for  it. 
He  was  directly  in  line  for  promotion. 

And  when  a  man  from  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton  put  his  name  before  the  convention  at 
Chicago  as  a  nominee  for  vice-president,  the 
thing  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  Coolidge  was 
imminated  practically  by  acclamation.  He 
was  the  one  man  distinctly  and  publicly  ready 
for  promotion. 

No  sooner  was  Coolidge  vice-president  than 


he  began  to  study  his  new  job.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  a  vice- 
president  sat  in  at  cabinet  meetings  and  really 
prepared  for  the  job  above  him. 

\^en  the  presidency  suddenly  fell  upon  his 
shoulders  he  was  prepared  for  it. 

SO  MUCH  for  the  President,  how  about  the 
neighbor? 

As  neighbors  the  Coolidges  must  be  regarded 
as  a  family.  Mr.  Coolidge  as  a  neighbor  in  the 
social  sense  is  nearly  ne^gible,  but  most  of  us 
other  male  Americans  who  are  absent  all  day 
as  breadwinners  are  in  the  same  boat.  If  Mrs. 
Coolidge  ever  succeeded  in  dragging  him  out  to 
make  a  call,  she  probably  looked  upon  that  as 
a  proof  of  her  powers,  not  to  be  tested  too 
often.  In  that  al^,  she  is  a  typical  wife.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  Mr.  Cooldige  frequently  exasper¬ 
ated  her.  Fortunately,  she  has  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  a  smile,  and  probably  often  needed 
both.  But  he  also  let  her  be  the  boss  on  oc¬ 
casion. 

More  than  once  in  early  morning  I’ve  seen 
the  disgraceful  sight  of  our  mayor  in  his  back 
yard  with  his  wffe’s  apron  ti^  around  him, 
sifting  the  ashes.  My  mother  used  that  dis¬ 
graceful  sight  as  the  last  straw  to  break  her 
son’s  spirited  resbtance  to  wearing  her  apron 
when  it  was  my  turn  to  wash  those  blinkity 
dishes.  What  good  did  it  do  for  a  boy  to  grow 
up  toward  escape  from  his  mother’s  apron,  if 
the  mayor,  on  occasion,  had  to  don  hb  wife’s 
apron?  Later,  having  survived  unscathed  thb 
discipline  of  humility,  I  learned  that  the  two 
Coolidge  boys  had  to  render  similar  services 
to  Mrs.  Reckahn,  the  housekeeper.  Humility 
worked  with  their  hands  and  the  corrective  of 
their  father’s  keen  dry  humor  was  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  preparation  for  their  reasonably  humble 
arrival  at  the  WTiite  House. 

Of  two  members  of  the  same  family,  both 
should  be  ready  to  step  into  the  White  House. 

I  might  conceivably  vote  for  some  other 
man  than  Mr.  Coolidge  for  president,  such  as 
Hoover  or  Smith  or  McAdoo,  but  if  I  had  to 
vote  only  for  a  President’s  wife,  I  couldn’t  con¬ 
ceivably  vote  for  any  one  else  but  Mrs.  Coo¬ 
lidge.  Remember  that  I  am  a  neighbor  of  hers, 
that  our  houses  are  across  a  back  fence,  and 
that  thb  b  a  severe  test.  We  have  seen  her 
sons  grow  under  the  guidance  of  thb  diplomat 
of  the  family.  We  have  heard  the  toy  hom 
which  she  blew  from  the  back  porch,  humor¬ 
ously  but  inexorably  summoning  the  boys 
home  to  mother.  N’iffiercver  they  might  be, 
there  was  no  pretending  not  to  hear,  no  linger¬ 
ing  out  of  sight  behind  a  bam.  I  have  heard 
my  sbter,  ’cross  the  dining-table,  list  the  best 
brought-up  kids  in  the  schoolroom  over  which 
she  presided,  and  how  the  teacher  could  count 
absolutely  in  advance  upon  Mrs.  Coolidge’s 
cooperation  in  any  school  policy. 
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Mrs.  Coolidge  could  go  into  a  camp  of  inuni-  lucky  in  being  equipped,  ready  made,  with  a 

grant  shovelers,  or  into  a  diplomatic  ball,  and  President’s  wife.  It  may  have  been  only  due 

feel  equally  at  home.  She  is  the  same  on  her  to  his  foresight. 

back  veranda,  or  in  a  Boston  hotel,  or  at  the  To  his  opponents,  Coolidge  seems  a  {)aradox. 
kitchen  sink  of  her  husband’s  boyhood  home  in  He  is  a  paradox.  Coolidge  makes  few  motions, 

Vermont  drawing  glasses  of  water  for  thirsty  but  he  gets  his  work  done.  Coolidge  is  diffi- 

reporters,  or  in  the  White  House  as  one  of  the  cult  to  listen  to  when  making  a  speech  face  to 

twin  centers  of  the  nation.  You  have  seen  her  face,  but  he  becomes  an  attractive  speaker  over' 

seated  on  a  reviewing  stand,  or  at  a  reception,  the  radio.  He  can  be  sonorous:  “Men  must 

or  bowing  from  a  train,  or  looking  at  you  from  work  for  more  than  wages,  factories  must  turn 
the  motion-picture  screen — pleasant,  smiling,  out  more  than  merchandise,  or  there  is  naught 
quiet,  self<ontained,  always  interested,  quietly  but  black  despair  ahead.” 
responsive  and  appreciative.  That  is  not  “put  In  political  conflict,  he  is  a  jiu  jitsu  artist, 
on.”  That’s  just  as  she  would  be  to  you  in  He  waits  until  his  opponent  has  tangled  him- 

your  home,  her  home,  or  on  Elm  Street,  this  self  all  up,  then  Calvin  pushes  him  over.  A 

year,  last  year,  and  the  years  before  that.  It’s  shove  here,  a  shove  there,  the  removal  of  a 

just  as  she  is  to  every'  one,  everywhere,  any  stone  from  the  path  of  a  natural  force,  and  the 

time.  contest  is  over  before  the  opponent  has  had 

Mrs.  Coolidge  is  not  so  much  the  first  lady  time  to  get  started, 
in  the  land,  as  she  is  every  lady  in  the  land.  Probably  our  town’s  president  is  not  now  a 
She  might  be  nobody,  or  anybody,  without  dis-  great  man,  in  the  sense  that  Washington,  Lin- 
turbing  her  peace  of  mind  or  detracting  from  coin,  Roosevelt  or  Wilson  were  great.  He  has 
her  character.  Probably  the  fatiguing  whirl-  not  been  thrown  into  terrible  situations  which 
pool  of  official  life  makes  her  often  wonder  develop  greatness. 

whether  she  has  any  physical  entity.  Probably  His  only  critical  situation,  the  Boston  police 
she  wbhes  she  could  step  out  somewhere  b^  strike,  did  develop  a  flash  of  greatness.  This 

hind  the  hangings  and  let  some  other  wo-  silent,  invisible  man  suddenly  became  vivid 

man  step  in  to  take  her  place  for  a  time —  enough  so  that  the  mention  of  his  name  by  a 

any  other  woman,  at  random.  For  she  prob-  delegate  from  the  state  of  Washington  stam- 

ably  thinks  that  just  as  she  herself  is  at  home  ped^  the  convention  into  an  unexpected  vice¬ 
in  every  environment,  every  other  woman  presidential  nomination.  He  became  vocal 

could  fiU  her  present  place.  Be  assured,  Mrs.  enough  to  furnish  his  party  with  a  campaign 

Reader,  that  in  Mrs.  Coolidge’s  mind,  it  is  you  slogan.  Probably'  the  present  President  has  the 

who  are  in  the  White  House.  capacity  to  be  great,  if  a  crisis  should  develop 

Being  a  real  democrat  is  the  first  essential  to  him.  For  he  is  simple.  He  is  any  one  of  us 

being  a  true  aristocrat  in  manners.  Both  of  the  raised  to  the  nth  degree,  to  the  presidency.  * 

occupant&.of  the  White  House  fill  that  condi-  This  president  of  ours  can  be  relied  upon  to 
tion.  If  you  wrote  a  prescription  for  an  .\meri-  tackle  any  new  problem  as  a  straight,  simple 

can  Resident’s  wife,  and  then  went  around  job.  He  will  go  at  it  like  a  workmii — and  he 

matching  it  up  against  all  the  women  in  the  has  always  proved  himself  to  be  an  eflScient 

country,  you  would  come  to  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  workman.  .4lso  he  has  the  necessary  touch  of 

stop.  inspiration.  It  is  not  the  wild  in^iration  of  an 

I  said  that  Mr.  Coolidge  was  not,  in  the  outsider,  but  the  safe  practical  inspiration  that 

sense  of  preparedness,  lucky.  I’ll  take  that  comes  out  of  a  fellow’s  job,  whether  it  be  town- 

back,  partially.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  and  is  wide  or  nation-wide. 

Thirty  Years  on  the  Turf 

[Caniinued  from  page  23] 

accuracy  that  is  not  possible  on  the  turf  tracks  timing  them  was  a  fine  art  where  the  fractional 
of  France  and  England,  where  it  is  also  very  part  of  a  second  meant  a  whole  lot. 
nearly  impossible  to  record  fractional  time.  “While  a  valuable  aid  and  an  indispensable 
Our  horses  are  trained  and  worked  in  the  mom-  check-up  when  a  horse  is  working,  the  watch 

ings  over  the  track  on  which  they  race  in  the  gets  more  people  than  enough  into  trouble  un- 

aftemoon  and  that  enables  the  dockers  to  less  the  form  that  the  animal  has  shown  in  his 

get  a  line  of  their  speed,  which  b  not  possible  races  is  given  careful  consideration.  Tbe  best 

where  private  training  grounds  exist.  proof  of  this  is  that  half  the  professiodal  dock- 

“Our  reliance  on  the  watch  comes  down  as  a  ers  are  always  on  the  ragged  edge,  pretty  nearly 

heritage  from  the  days  when  trotting  horses  broke,  although  many  of  them  get  good  salaries 

were  the  vogue  and  running  races  were  com-  for  timing  the  morning  workouts.  They  know 

paratively  rare.  The  test  for  a  great  trotter  that  there  are  “morning-glories.”  horseS  that 

was  his  ability  to  lower  the  existing  record  and  run  fast  in  the  mornings  but  seem  to  lose  heart 
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and  pace  in  the  afternoon,  when  it’s  wanted. 
Yet  when  his  watch  shows  an  extra  fast  work¬ 
out  the  horse  is  rare  that  does  not  always  get  a 
bet  frmn  some  docker.  He  just  simply  can’t 
help  it.  He  had  become  a  confirmed  time  fan 
and  is  always  looking  for  the  fast  worker  to  beat 
horses  whose  performance  in  public  rate  them 
as  far  superior  to  the  one^who  has  accomplished 
the  fast  trial.  Of  coui^  it  happens  that  a 
horse  improves  on  anything  he  has  shown  in 
public.  He  may  have  been  a  moderate  two- 
year-old  but  improved  beyond  measure  as  a 
thiee-year-old.  On  the  other  hand  he  may 
have  been  a  crackerjack  two-year-old,  like 
Morvich,  and  like  him  a  comparative  failure  as 
a  three-v-ear-old. 

“It  is  always  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated 
how  a  horse  that  has  more  than  once  won  a  race 
over  a  mile  in,  say,  1 . 39  will,  with  similar  track 
conditions,  get  braten  handily,  if  not  easily,  in 
1 .39J^  by  another  who  has  more  class  to  him. 
The  classy  fellow  beats  the  other  up  in  a  couple 
of  furlongs  and  kills  him  off,  coming  on  to  win 
at  his  leisure.  Morvich  as  a  two-year-old  had 
his  field  all  tangled  up  in  the  first  two  furlongs 
and  after  that  it  was  a  procession.  In  a  trial  or 
in  a  race  it’s  not  altogether  what  a  horse  does 
but  how  he  does  it. 

“The  most  important  part  of  a  trainer’s  job,’’ 
said  Hirsch  with  a  grin  in  answer  to  a  question, 
“is  to  produce  winners.  As  a  means  to  that 
end,  keeping  a  horse’s  feet  in  proper  shape  is 
one  thing  of  the  utmost  importance.  Ameri¬ 
can  trainers  ha\’e  taught  the  nest  of  the  worid 


some  great  lessons  in  this  respect.  For  any 
proper  understanding  of  how  to  handle  a  horse’s 
foot  I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  and  former 
employer,  Mr.  John  E.  Madden.  Madden  is  a 
past  grand  master  in  the  art  of  curing  bad  feet 
in  a  race-horse.  No  one  is  his  superior  in  fash¬ 
ioning  plates  to  best  suit  imperfect  feet,  thus  en¬ 
abling  a  horse  to  get  a  grip  and  keep  sure  foot¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  insuring  perfect  balance.  Our 
tracks  are  severe  on  horse’s  feet  and  constant 
care  and  attention  are  demanded  from  a  trainer. 

“What  points  do  I  look  for  in  a  yearling? 
He  must  have  an  intelligent  head,  with  a  go^ 
eye,  which  should  be  well  set  on  with  a  wide 
jowd  to  a  good  neck.  Good  depth — ^not  breadth 
— of  chest,  that  means  plenty  of  heart  room; 
shoulders  that  slope  well  and  are  not  loaded; 
deep  in  the  girth  with  his  ribs  well  spnmg; 
short  cannons,  (that  b  to  say  forelegs)  from 
knees  to  fetlocks;  good  feet.  Behind  the  saddle 
he  should  be  well  coupled,  not  so  closely  but 
that  he  will  have  peiiect  freedom  of  action, 
wide  hips;  a  strai^t  hind  leg  with  clean  cut 
hocks,  not  coarse  or  fleshy,  close  to  the  ground; 
a  good  length  in  the  angle  from  the  hip  out  to 
the  round  bone  and  in  to  the  stifle  joint.  Good 
gaskins,  that  b  lower  thighs;  full  lower  quarters 
below  the  tail  and  go^  flat  bone.  That’s 
about  all  I  can  think  of  just  now,”  he  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  twinkle  in  hb  eye.  “The  way  in 
which  a  yearling  walks  indicates  something  to  a 
close  ob^rver,  and  also  something  pleasing  in 
hb  general  make-up  and  carriage  that  has  been 
termed  ‘filling  the  eye.’  ” 


The  Labyrinth 

( Continued  from  page  33  ] 


my  anxiety  to  join  Semple.  The  silver  pencil 
that  I  had  used  for  stirring  was  within  it.  A 
truant  sunbeam  w'as  playing  upon  the  pencil’s 
shining  surface.  Semple  flashed  a  look  at  me. 
Even  he  had  sensed  the  significance  of  thb  oc¬ 
currence.  Light  refluted  on  the  tip  of  any  shin¬ 
ing  object  woiM  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  sort  of 
autohypnosis  in  a  sensitive  person.  The  exact 
words  that  I  had  used  only  the  night  before  in 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  h>'pnosb  to  him 
passed  clearly  through  my  mind.  An  intense 
moment  followed  for  both  of  us.  Gloria’s  stare 
became  more  fixed,  her  replies  to  Dupont’s 
questions  more  dreamy.  I  heard  the  sharp 
cDck  of  a  drawn  shade  and,  the  next  instant, 
the  light  upon  the  pencil  was  extinguished,  and 
with  it  my  floundering  hope. 

TH  the  disappearance  of  the  gleam  of 
li^t,  Gloria’s  rapt  look  also  vanbhed. 
The  mi^-reading  demonstration  droned  on — 
inaccurate,  uninspired,  dull.  A  tremendous  de¬ 
pression  seized  me— it  seemed  as  if  the  cards 
were  stacked  against  innocence  and  youth  with 


a  vengeance.  I  turned  my  attention  to  Felix 
Dupont:  he  was  the  incarnation  of  suave  vil¬ 
lainy,  neither  too  assertive  nor  too  swaggering. 
But  with  a  glint  of  evil  triumph  in  hb  eye  that 
no  amount  of  acting  could  quench.  My  de¬ 
spairing  interest  in  hb  performance  was  di¬ 
verted  by  a  burning  sensation  on  the  back  of 
my  hand.  I  looked  down  to  discover  a  patch  of 
sunlight  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  making  a 
bri^t  ^t  in  the  gloom,  a  patch  of  sunlight 
that  had  been  deflected  instead  of  completely 
smothered  by  the  imeven  surface  of  the  shade. 

“Have  you  a  pocket  mirror?”  I  whbpered  to 
Semple. 

He  nodded  and  passed  me  one  in  a  cheap  tin 
case.  I  pretended,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
had  seen  our  by-play,  to  search  in  my  eye  for 
an  imaginary  cinder.  And,  having  satisfied 
their  fleeting  curiosity,  I  cautiously  con¬ 
cealed  the  tiny  mirror  in  the  palm  of  my  hand 
and  droppe<l  it  to  a  position  where  it  picked  up 
the  tiny  shaft  of  light.  A  school-boy  trick  sud¬ 
denly  fraught  with  stirring  possibilities.  The 
harnessed  sunbeam  flitted  like  a  silver  moth 
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through  the  room  and  finally,  at  my  bidding, 
fell  squarely  upon  the  shining  surface  of  the 
pencil  reposing  in  the  glass  opposite  Gloria’s 
range  of  vision.  She  gave  another  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  start,  clasped  her  hands  together 
and  looked  dreamily  in  the  direction  of  the  light. 
I  glanced  at  Semple.  He  nodded  slightly. 

At  that  moment  Dupont  had  picked  up  a 
woman’s  beaded  band-bag.  “And,  now,  what 
am  I  holding?’’  he  called  out. 

For  the  first  time  that  day  Gloria’s  answer 
came  unhesitatingly. 

“A  bag — something  that  looks  like  a  bag!” 

He  opened  the  bag  impudently.  “And  what 
is  in  it?” 

“There  is  money  in  the  bag.” 

“Think  again!  What  is  in  the  bag.” 

“Money!” 

A  dark  scowl  of  impatience  passed  over 
Dupont’s  brow.  “What  do  you  say  that  for? 
Think  again.” 

“There  is  money  in  that  bag,”  came  with 
quiet  insistence  from  Gloria. 

He  cleared  his  brow  of  its  betraying  anger. 
“Well,”  he  began,  good-naturedly,  “perhaps  a 
few  cents.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “Oh,  no — there  is  over 
a  thousand  dollars  in  it.”  ' 

His  face  went  chalky  white.  “Come .  .  . 
come!  This  is  a  lady’s  bag,  remember.” 

“Oh,  no!  It  is  not  a  lady’s  bag — it  is  the 
bag  I  gave  you  on  the  night — on  the  night — ” 

But  before  she  could  complete  the  sentence 
Dupont  had  flung  the  bag  aside  and  was  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  fountain  pen. 

“What  am  I  holding,  now?  Use  your 


wits!  What  is  it?”  His  voice  was  shaking. 

“A  fountain  pen!” 

“Correct!”  He  turned  quickly  to  the  judge. 
“Is  that  enough,  your  honor?” 

The  judge  bowed  assent  but,  before  another 
word  could  be  spoken,  Semple  was  on  his  feet. 

“You  were  saying  something  about  a  bag. 
Miss  Parks.” 

The  light  on  the  pencil  began  to  quaver;  my 
hand  was  shaking. 

“Yes — a  bag!  My  father’s  bag.” 

“Oh,  your  father  had  a  bag,  then?  What 
sort  of  bag?” 

“A  bag  that  he  kept  all  his  money  in.” 

“And  you  gave  that  bag  to  some  one?” 

“Yes.  ...  I  gave  that  bag  to  Mr.  Dupont 
on  the  night — the  night—” 

“Yes,  Miss  Parks.” 

“On  the  night — on  the  night  he  shot  my 
fatherl" 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion.  I  saw  Felix 
Dupont  moving  swiftly  toward  the  door.  The 
judge  leaned  forward,  and  pointing  at  the  skulk¬ 
ing  figure,  cried: 

“Hold  that  man!” 

The  pocket  mirror  in  my  hand  fell  to  the 
floor.  .And,  in  a  swift  blur  of  emotion  I  saw 
Gloria  rise  from  her  seat  and  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  while  her  bewildered  glance  swept  the 
room:  a  bewildered  glance,  waiting,  as  it  had 
always  done,  to  be  ensnared.  But  this  time, 
instead  of  fluttering  helplessly  into  the  evil  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Felix  Dupont’s  gaze  it  fluttered 
and  fell  into  the  crystal-clear  eyes  of  Larry 
Braden,  who  had  come  to  his  feet  with  a  leap 
of  youthful  and  triumphant  ecstasy. 


His  Yes  Means  Millions 

\CotUinued  from  page  J./] 


exchange  their  coin  for  the  precious  paste¬ 
boards  of  pleasure  principally  because  Dave 
Keith,  super-critic,  likes  or  di^ikes  a  theatrical 
offering. 

In  rehearsal  or  at  premiers  in  Cleveland, 
Buffalo.  Baltimore,  New  York.  Washington, 
Stamford,  .Atlantic  City,  Syracuse,  New  Haven 
and  dozens  of  other  towns  and  cities.  Mr. 
Keith  has  witnessed  more  than  10,000  theatrical 
performances. 

And  until  this  publication,  he  has  main¬ 
tained  absolute  anonymity  so  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned.  In  the  “trade,”  of  course,  he  is 
more  widely  known  than  the  most  advertised 
of  our  billboard  protlucts.  Talk  to  a  producer 
or  manager,the  brothers  Shubert,  Messrs.  Zieg- 
feld,  Belasco,  .Arthur  Hammerstein,  Dillingham, 
Hopkins,  Brady,  jiere  and  fils,  etc.,  anti  they 
will  tell  you  “D.  J.”  has  salvaged  and  silenced, 
made  and  unmade,  put  over  an<l  broken  more 
shows  than  any  half  dozen  critics  that  ever 
flourished  on  Newspaiier  Row. 


A  laconic  wire  from  Mr.  Keith  after  an  out 
of  town  opening  results  either  in  ominous 
silence  from  the  powerful  ticket  brokers  or  an 
offer  to  purchase  the  first  dozen  orchestra  rows 
for  ten  weeks;  or  even,  as  has  happened  once  or 
twice,  the  entire  orchestra  and  balcony  for  any 
period  the  dazed  producer  may  designate. 

“D.  J.’s”  power  to  make  or  mar  may  easily  be 
recognized  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  great 
majority  of  theatrical  offerings,  comedy,  drama, 
operetta  or  what  not,  are  not  any  too  thor¬ 
oughly  financed.  The  majority  of  them  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  brokerage  sales  and  first 
week  or  first  fortnight’s  receipts  to  answer  the 
all-important  question:  do  we  sink  or  swim? 

In  thirty  years,  the  trade  tells  me.  Dave 
Keith  has  never  picketl  a  flop.  He  has  nuased 
a  few  hits.  But  his  mistakes  have  been  nega¬ 
tive,  never  positive. 

The  new  shimmering  Broadway  that  now 
stretches  from  Forty-Second  Street  to  Walter 
Hampden's  atelier  for  the  intellectual,  a  mile 
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north,  blazes  at  night  with  electric  signs  galore 
such  as  “Hammond  Hails,”  “Dale  Indorses,” 
"Beichley  Boosts.”  And  so  forth. 

The  electrics  never  twinkle:  “Hard-headed 
Dave  Keith  Has  Ordered  Twenty  Thousand 
Tldiets  at  $3.30  each!” 

But,  any  producer  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Keith’s 
nod  of  approval  contributes  vastly  more  to  the 
success  of  a  show  than  the  combined  accolade 
of  all  the  critics. 

“Broadway  calls  you  the  Infallible,”  I  re¬ 
minded  him  as  we  sat  in  a  Rialto  coffee  house 
and  he  was  nnn^ling  the  cylinders  of  memor>'. 

“Humph,”  he  grunted,  nibbling  a  frugal  sand¬ 
wich,  “I  certai^y  am  not  inf^ble.  But  I 
think  I  know  pretty  well  by  now  what  sort  of 
shows  people  w’ant  to  see.  You  see,  I’ve  mixed 
with  people  for  fifty  years  and  for  forty-one 
years  I’ve  been  on  the  inside  of  the  show 
business.” 

Then  he  told  me  very  simply  the  standards 
by  which  he  judges  a  play.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  does  it  touch  the  tenderness  of  our  souls? 
Then  has  it  an  appeal  that  will  cause  the  aver¬ 
age  man  and  woman  to  say:  “I  know  people 
like  thaL”  Is  there  something  in  it  that  ex¬ 
presses  the  aspirations  of  the  average  person? 
If  a  problem  play,  b  the  problem  one  that  comes 
hmne  to  millions?  If  an  o{>eretta,  does  the  mu¬ 
sic  carry  ys  away  from  the  workaday  world? 

“Above  all.”  eiqilained  the  play  scout,  “I 
ask  myself  whether  the  play  will  enlbt  lip 
service.  By- that  I  mean  will  folks  talk  about 
it  and  advise  other  people  to  see  it?  Recently 
when  Earl  Carroll  was  pessimistic  about  ‘Laff 
That  Off’  and  Mr.  Brady  was  low  in  mind  over 
‘TTie  Great  Gatsby,’  I  told  the  boys  they  had 
shows  that  were  boimd  to  become  wows.  And, 
as  it  happened.  I  was  right.  Both  plays  were 
honestly  written,  honestly  presented  and  had 
enormous  mass  appeal. 

“.\nd  take  ‘The  Jazz  Singer,’  roasted  by  every 
critic  in  town.  A  yoimg  king  of  tin  pan  alley 
(in  the  play)  gives  up  $1,500  a  week  and  returns 
h(Hne  to  become  a  rabbi.  Why?  Loyalty  to 
hb  dead  father.  The  facts  seemed  preposter¬ 
ous.  But  the  pla>'wright  imagined  the  story 
that  way  and  made  you  say  of  George  Jessel: 
‘Wouldn’t  it  be  glorious  if  a  son  could  be  so 
k>>'al  and  so  self-sacrificing?’ 

“Then” — ^the  barometer  of  the  brokers 
smiled — “I  knew  there  are  enough  Jews  in  New 
York  and  enou^  of  them  visiting  New  York 
ri^t  along  to  keep  the  play  running  a  year. 
So  the  brokers  bought  $50,000  worth  of  tickets 
in  advance,  and  now  it’s  as  big  a  sell-out  as 
‘Gatsby.’ 

“Th^  and  dozens  of  other  plays  upon 
which  the  critics  and  I  have  disagreed  will  all 
draw  lip  service,”  he  further  emphasized. 
“Thb  sort  of  boosting  b  more  valuable  than 
aO  the  advertising  and  log-rolling  praise  in  the 
1  world.’' 


Dave  Keith  likes  to  see  plays  in  the  rough  as 
well  as  after  they  have  been  whipped  into  shape. 
Often  producers  are  anxious  to  avoid  a  road 
pre-view  by  the  broker’s  scout.  In  an  effort 
to  outwit  him,  they  often  conceal  their  out  of 
town  opening  dates  and  locations.  Once  he 
received  an  invitation  to  attend  a  road  opening 
in  Albany  when  the  show  was  really  to  open  in 
Trenton. 

Much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  producer, 
D.  J.’s  graying  head  popped  up  in  an 
orchestra  seat  in  Trenton! 

“He  was  pretty  fussed — that  boy,”  laughed 
Keith.  “Almost  wept  over  hb  ‘mbtake.’ 
But  he  made  me  welcome  and  at  a  midnight 
supper  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  show.  I  ad- 
vi^  him  to  change  hb  act  finales  and  made  one 
or  two  other  suggestions.  When  the  show 
came  to  New  York  three  weeks  later,  the 
changes  had  been  made  and  it  ran  deven 
months  on  Broadway,” 

Though  he  plays  a  lone  hand  in  hb  work  as  a 
critic,  Keith  has  “tipping  connections”  in  every 
important  producing  office.  Often  stage  elec¬ 
tricians  or  other  artisans  or  a  friendly  member 
of  the  musicians  union  will  drop  him  a  line  and 
advise  him  to  have  a  peep  at  a  production  be¬ 
ing  quietly  offered  the  theater-goers  of,  say, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  or  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

Then  D.  J,  will  drop  in  at  8.15  and  by  mid¬ 
night  a  wire  will  be  in  the  office  of  hb  employ¬ 
ers:  “Lashed  to  the  Mast  a  Wow”  or  “Dead 
Doornail  a  Flop.”  Or  the  wire  may  read: 
“Undecided.  Erie,  Pa.,  tomorrow.” 

Hb  work  b  entirdy  individualbtic.  He 
never  accepts  synthetic  information.  Hb  own 
keen,  dark  eyes  must  sweep  every  stage  and 
every  bit  of  business.  Sometimes  he  scouts 
a  show  half  a  dozen  times  before  coming  to  a 
decbion  as  to  its  box-office  worthiness.  Thb, 
of  course,  keeps  him  out  on  hb  own  “Keith 
circuit”  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Behind  Dave  Keith’s  “infallibility”  lie  four 
decades  of  experience  in  measuring  the  public 
taste.  It  b  exactly  forty-one  years  ago  thb 
season  that  an  urchin  of  ten  wriggled  hb  way 
back-stage  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music  and 
braced  “Red”  Moran,  autocrat  of  the  supars, 
for  a  job. 

“How’d  you  get  in  here?”  demanded  the 
truculent  Red,  frowning  down  upmn  the  boy. 

“Walked  down  from  Forty-sixt’  street  and 
Thoid  avenue,”  was  the  reply.  “That’s  me 
block.” 

“Well,  you  kin  walk  right  back,”  barked 
Red.  TTien — “Naw,  don’t  go  yet.”  The 
King  of  the  Sup)erB  had  a  second  taught.  It 
was  wonderfully  revivifying  to  the  drooping 
spirits  and  tired  legs  of  the  strange  stripling. 
“Say,”  with  a  growl,  “I  need  a  waterboy  for  the 
gallery.  Patti’s  going  to  sing.  Twenty-five 
cents  you’ll  git.  Want  the  job?” 
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Want  it?  The  theater-struck  Davey  Keith' 
almost  did  a  handspring  to  the  gallery! 

And  that  night  the  magic  of  divine  Adeline 
Patti’s  lyric  soprano  played  its  part  in  attaching 
the  heart  and  soul  of  an  East  Side  boy  to  the 
world  of  make-believe. 

Followed  one  and  forty  years  of  intimate 
association  with  the  great  American  theater. 
That  first  season,  during  the  engagement  of  the 
Mapleson  Opera  Company,  young  Keith  served 
tumblers  of  water  to  the  ^lite  of  New  York  and 
earned  many  a  tip — the  rate  was  a  nickel  or  a 
dime  in  those  thrifty  times. 

Union  Square  was  the  theatrical  center  then. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  licensed  ticket 
brokers  as  we  know  them  today.  The  pioneer 
broker  or  ticket  speculator  was  one  Louis 
Steger,  who  had  a  stand  in  Fourteenth 
Street.  One  night  Steger  said  to  young  Dave 
Keith: 

“Hey,  Kid,  you  look  smart.  Want  to  sell 
some  gallery  seats  for  the  Union  Square 
Theater  tonight?” 

Gallery  tickets  in  those  days  were  fifteen 
cents.  Steger  charged  a  quarter. 

Clara  Morris  was  playing  “Camille.”  There 
was  a  great  demand  for  seats  despite  uncertain¬ 
ty  as  to  the  exact  time  when  Miss  Morris  would 
appear.  For  this  gifted  and  temperamental 
star  would  often  hold  the  curtain  for  an  hour 
while  she  slept  or  enjoyed  a  ride  through  Central 
Park.  (She  actually  ordered  a  cab  and  rode  in 
the  park  between  acts  one  night!) 

Dave  snapped  at  Steger’s  offer.  His  com¬ 
mission  was  a  nickel  on  each  ticket  he  disposed 
of.  He  made  two  dollars  the  first  night  and 
Steger  made  him  a  permanant  offer.  This 
marked  his  official  entry  into  the  business  of 
ticket  sp)eculation.  Days,  he  continued  his 
quest  of  education,  first  at  Public  School  27  on 
Third  Avenue,  and  later  at  Normal  School. 
But,  odd  times  and  evenings,  he  worked  at  the 
new  job  and  made  good. 

IT  WAS  during  this  period  that  he  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  public. 

He  watched  such  famous  stars  as  Edwin 
Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett,  F.  L.  Bangs,  John 
McCullough,  Harrigan  and  Hart,  Richard 
Mansfield,  E.  H.  Sothern,  James  O’Neil, 
McKee  Rankin,  Maurice  Barr>’more,  Fanny 
Davenport,  Charlotta  Cushman,  Rose  Cogh- 
lan,  Effie  Shannon  and  many  others  bearing 
storied  names. 

He  observed  the  methods  of  such  noted  man¬ 
agers  as  Abbey  and  Grau,  Col.  Haverley, 
Bartley  Campbell,  Henry  Aliner,  Edward  E. 
Rice,  etc. 

His  mind  became  a  catalogue  in  which  he 
carefully  preserved  a  vast  fund  of  facts  and 
figures.  In  this  {)criod,  he  learned  showman¬ 
ship.  He  hung  about  Huber’s  and  Pastor’s, 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Joe  Weber 


and  Lew  Fields,  Lillian  Russell  and  Louis  Mann. 
He  served  a  term  as  box  office  man  for  the 
famous  John  Robinson  circtis  and  got  pretty 
well  “wised  up”  on  the  theatrical  require¬ 
ments  of  that  great  domain,  hitherto  unknown 
to  him,  the  “Road.” 

About  this  time,  an  industrious  young  man 
of  Keith’s  own  age  moved,  with  his  family, 
from  Yonkers,  New  York,  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  This  was  Joe  Leblang.  They  became 
warm  friends,  and  presently  thereafter  part¬ 
ners  in  business.  The  tie  was  strengthen^  by 
Keith’s  marriage  to  Joe’s  sister,  Minnie.  She 
bore  him  two  boys  and  two  girls,  and  to  this 
day  Minnie  Keith  packs  Dave’s  battered  old 
grip  when  he  starts  scouting. 

Joe  Leblang  and  Dave  Keith  fused  into  an 
ideal  combination.  Both  were  keen  business 
men.  Dave,  in  addition,  has  and  still  possesses 
a  child’s  love  of  what  a  keen  editor  terms  “heart 
hokum.”  To  this  day,  Dave  Keith  would  be 
weeping,  openly  and  unashamed,  over  “The  Old 
Homestead”  and  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  if  Denman 
Thompson  and  Joe  Jefferson  were  alive  to  stir 
him  as  they  did  so  often  in  the  old  days. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Leblang  and  his  brother- 
in-law  opened  their  first  ticket  agency  at 
Thirtieth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  The  no¬ 
torious  old  Haymarket  was  across  the  street 
from  “Joe  Leblang’s  Cigar  Store.”  The  the¬ 
atrical  center  had  slowly  wormed  its  way 
north.  Joe  and  Dave  had  a  good  location  and 
they  prospered,  mightily. 

Leblang  handled  the  tickets,  as  he  does  to¬ 
day,  and  Keith  did  the  scouting.  Now,  one 
often  sees  1,500  or  2,000  persons  milling  about 
the  Leblang  boards  in  New  York  begging  one  of 
the  sixty-two  clerks  to  tell  them  what  is  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  on  the  metropolitan  theatri¬ 
cal  menu. 

“It’s  a  fascinating  game,  giving  the  people 
what  they  want,”  mused  D.  J.  Keith,  as  he 
toyed  with  the  slender  gold  ribbon  of  his 
glasses. 

“And  what  do  they  want  today  in  the 
theater?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  one  thing  quite  evident,”  he  replied, 
“is  that  the  emotional  upsets  of  the  war  and 
prohibition  are  subsiding.  Folks  want  sim¬ 
plicity  and  sweetness  now  in  their  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  era  of  the  scantily  clothed  woman 
and  the  strenuous,  exciting  ‘pressure’  shows  is 
passing  from  the  stage. 

“Clean  comedies  and  comedy-dramas,  such 
as  were  given  tis  in  ‘Turn  to  the  Right.’  ‘First 
Year’  and  ‘Lightnin’  are  again  coming  into 
their  own.  Now  the  public  wants  the  Uieater 
to  reflect  American  life  honestly,  truthfully  and 
decently. 

“Remember,  at  heart,  we  Americans  are  a 
veiy  elemental  people.  W'e  respond  to  the 
same  appeal  our  grandparents  responded  to. 
Men  and  women  sin  today  just  at  they  did 
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a  hundred  years  ago.  ViUainy  is  the  same  show  a  wow  and  hp  service  (as  reflected  in  our 

though  it  may  cut  its  hair  a  bit  differently.  sales  and  what  f>eople  told  our  men)  was  givbg 

“We  reward  virtue  and  hiss  vice  just  as  we  him  his  reward.” 
did  in  the  old  days  of  melodrama.  Sex  is  sea  “Lip  service”  shows  and  not  those  manu- 
just  as  it  always  has  been.”  faetui^  by  synthetic  criticisms  hold  the  only 

Mr.  Keitb  maintains  elaborate  records,  possibility  for  permanent  success  in  the  theater, 

reaching  back  almost  three  decades.  When  he  Mr.  Keith  holds.  He  reads  only  three  dra- 

witnesses  a  performance  reminiscent  of  some  matic  columns,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Balti- 

great  success  of  the  past,  he  digs  out  figures  more  Sun  and  Boston  Trawler.  These  re¬ 
sowing  net  profit  and  loss  of  the  old  hit.  He  viewers  are  all  anonymous, 

also  maintains  a  sort  of  “box  office  batting  “The  trouble  with  most  critics  today,”  the 

average”  of  the  leading  men  and  women  stars,  mild-mannered  little  man  suddenly  exploded, 

His  peculiarly  efficient  mental  and  emotional  “is  they  write  about  themselves,  not  about  the 

calipers  and  footrule  enable  him  to  measure  things  that  are  unfolded  before  their  eyes! 

within  a  few  weeks  the  length  of  a  run  and  the  Why,  William  Winter,  the  greatest  critic  that 

drawing  power  of  any  particular  actor.  ever  lived  I  think,  never  permitted  a  line  of 

“This  spring,”  he  explained,  “the  Shuberts  personal  advertising.  He  would  have  ap- 

put  A1  Jolson  for  four  weeks  into  the  sagging  predated  Eugene  O’Neill,  who  was  born 

‘Artists  and  Models’  at  the  Winter  Garden,  twenty  years  too  early  and  twenty  years  too 

Jolson  is  the  greatest  present  day  drawing  card  late  for  his  time.  In  1942  we  shall  have 

because  he  is  not  only  an  artist,  an  actor,  a  O’Neill  revivals  just  as  we  have  Ibsen  revivals 
singer  but  he  has  the  rare  genius  of  selling  him-  today.  You’ll  see.  I  went  to  ‘Desire  Under 
self  personally  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  the  Elms’  a  dozen  times.  I  insisted  it  be  moved 
in  the  audience.  uptown  to  a  larger  theater.  It’s  the  strongest, 

“I  could  have  told  you  before  Jdson  went  most  moving  play  I  have  ever  seen.” 
into  the  show  that  he  would  attract  (and  his  Mr.  Keith  insists  the  road  can  no  longer  be 
appearance  was  for  a  few  minutes  only  at  each  “bunked”  by  being  fed  inferior  productions, 
performance)  $12,000  extra  into  the  box  office  “You  notice  David  Belasco,  last  of  the  really 
each  week.  Under  his  contract,  this  meant  great  producers  of  my  youth,  never  sends  out  a 
$6,000  a  week  for  Al,  $6,000  for  the  Shuberts.  road  company,”  he  commented.  “He  sends 

his  original  company  after  the  New  York  nm  is 
“■pANNIE  BRICE  is  the  Jolson  among  women,  over.  The  other  managers  are  slowly  learning 
She  has  tremendous  box  office  value.  There  that  Dave  is  rij^t.  They  are  learning  also  to 

are  other  good  ones — Eddie  Cantor,  Florence  search  for  honest,  strong  plays  that  will  help 
Moore,  Lenore  Ulric,  Jack  Donohue,  of  ‘Sunny,’  us  to  a  better  understanffing  of  life.” 
etc. — ^but  none  rank  with  Al  and  Fannie.  The  super-critic  pufled  out  an  old-fashioned 

“Speaking  of  Donohue,  the  brokers  would  snap-case  watch,  reached  for  his  bag  and  rose, 
have  bought  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  advance  “Got  to  drop  up  to  Hartford  tonight,”  he 
tickets  for  ‘Sunny’  if  guaranteed  Donohue  sighed.  “A  new  comedy.  Hope  it  turns  out 

would  remain  in  the  cast.  It  may  surprise  you  to  be  another  “Is  Zat  So?” 

but  Marilyn  Miller  could  have  withdrawn  from  And  one  sort  of  felt  if  any  suggestion  of  Dave 
‘Sunny’  any  time  and  the  box  office  would  not  Keith’s  could  transmute  the  “new  comedy” 

have  been  affected  at  all.  Merely  because  into  an  “Is  Zat  So?”  Dave  would  give  of  his 

Donohue  was  the  man  who  was  making  the  store  of  knowledge,  gladly  and  hopefully. 


the  southern  Appalachian  Mountaineers  to  the 
Washington  presidential  chair  each  cob  pipe 
devotee  clings  unchangingly  to  his  especial 
style — or  styles. 

Those  mountaineers,  by  the  way,  no  longer 
make  their  own.  They  buy  big-bowled  cob 
pipes  made  in  Franklin  County,  Missouri. 
The  bigger  the  bowls  the  better  they  like  them. 
The  hard  coal  miners  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
prefer  cobs  with  bone  mouthpieces.  Ohio 
smokers  lean  toward  cobs  equipped  with 
straight  reed  stems,  because  when  spring  sap 
flows  in  hard  maple  trees  they  can  remove  the 
stems  from  trusty  pipes  and  use  them  as  sap 


conductors.  The  -  Irish  like  short-stemmed 
pipes — maybe  to  match  their  noses.  Germans 
like  long-stemmed  pipes  of  goose-neck  styles. 
But  the  average  confirmed  American  smoker 
prefers  to  have  an  assortment  of  styles — one 
for  each  day  in  the  week,  as  it  were. 

Champ  Clark  took  pride  in  smoking  a  corn¬ 
cob  pipe  made  in  his  own  congressional  district, 
and  distributed  hundreds  of  the  same  kind  at 
formal  dinners.  President  Harding  smoked  a 
mammoth  Union  pipe  made  from  a  cob  nearly 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter — the  largest 
cob  pipe  ever  made— presented  to  him  by  Direc¬ 
tor  Leslie  Cole,  who  was  then  with  the  United 
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States  Depairtment  of  Justice  at  Washington. 

Charley  Reinhard  treasures  letters  from 
many  smoking  friends  whom  he  has  never 
met. 

Charley  says  that  cob  pipe  popularity  comes 
got  so  much  from  its  merest  price  as  from  its 
entrancing  flavor.  A  few  million  smokers 
agree  with  him.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Charley’s  almost  unique  personality  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it.  When  his  fellow  citizens 
took  him  out  of  a  small-town  general  store  and 
told  him  to  make  and  sell  cob  pipes  his  salary 
was  flxed  at  $900  a  year  and  he  had  never  been 
farther  from  home  than  St.  Louis. 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  his  career  as  a  cob 
pipe  man  he  had  hard  sledding.  He  got  orders 
and  did  business,  but  not  always  at  a  profit. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  fierce  competition  in 
the  field.  He  stayed  with  his  cob  pipes,  and  his 
backers  stayed  with  him.  Although  hb  com¬ 
pany  stock  was  quoted  on  the  Union  streets  at 
less  than  half  of  par,  it  was  distributed  among 
only  eleven  holders  when  the  tide  turned  in 
1914.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  of  the 
original  $25,000  stock,  $4,500  is  still  in  the 
company  treasury.  Naturally  none  of  it  is  for 
sale. 

While  the  fortunes  of  the  National  Cob  Pipe 
Works  were  thus  being  advanced,  sundry  other 
young  and  old  cob  pipe  factories  in  and  out  of 
Missouri  rose  and  fell.  One  Indiana  concern 
started  with  splendid  equipment  and  much 
Sourish  of  trumpets.  Two  years  later  Charley 
bought  the  machinery  of  that  Indiana  plant  and 
moved  it  with  several  carloads  of  cobs  to  Union. 
The  odd  part  of  that  incident  was  that  both 
machinery  and  cobs  were  found  to  be  first-class 
for  making  pipes.  But  the  Indiana  peopl 
had  not  been  able  to  make  the  cob  pipe 
game  go. 

A  cob  pipe  man  has  to  sell  his  idea  to  the 
farmer  who  plants  the  com  as  well  as  to  the 
wholesaler  or  retailer  who  buys  his  pipes.  I 
have  already  hinted  at  the  belief  held  by  many 
fanners  that  cob  com  is  harder  on  the  soil  than 
ordinary  feed  com  because  it  must  have  such  a 
sturdy  stalk  and  such  heavy  ears.  W’hen  the 
National  Cob  Pipe  Works  entered  the  cob  pipe 
field  it  advertised  for  cobs  at  twenty-eight 
cents  a  hundred  and  got  them.  It  is  getting  all 
it  wants  now  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred.  But  during  the  war,  when  farmers  were 
getting  fabulous  figures  for  their  wheat,  oats 
and  corn,  they  were  not  interested  in  contract¬ 
ing  for  Collier  corn-cobs.  Charley  and  his 
assistants  w'ent  far  afield.  They  tried  giving 
seed  to  farmers  around  Jacksonville  and  Kanka¬ 
kee.  Illinois.  The  results  were  only  fairly 
satUfactorv'.  Some  of  the  cobs  were  big  but 
not  hard  enough.  For  pipes  the  cobs  must  be 
as  hard  as  wood. 

Then  Charley  learned  that  the  bottom  lands 
of  the  drained  St.  Francis  basin  in  southeastern 


Missouri  produced  cobs  both  large  and  hard. 
He  journeyed  to  southeastern  Missouri.  Among 
the  biggest  com  farmers  of  that  day  and  region 
was  one  Mr.  Stubblefield.  Charley  made  his 
proposition.  It  was  a  good  one.  Charley  of¬ 
fer^  to  pay  eighty-five  cents  per  hundred  for 
cobs,  on  the  track  near  Stubblefield.  Charley, 
in  his  stubborn  way,  stayed  with  the  stubborn 
Mr.  Stubblefield,  and  smiled.  In  the  end  Mr. 
Stubblefield  accepted  Charley’s  seed  com,  and 
his  contract.  In  one  year  Charley  paid 
Stubblefield  $22,000  for  cobs,  and  Stubble¬ 
field  has  continued  to  raise  cob  com  for  many 
years. 

But  it  is  not  only  Charley’s  smiling  stub- 
bortmess  that  puts  him  and  his  factory  over. 
The  big  cobs  his  factory  must  have  can  not  be 
shelled  by  ordinary  shellers.  Even  a  four-hole 
sheller  driven  by  gasoline  power  balks  at  the 
giant  ears  from  real  cob-com.  So  manufac¬ 
turers  produce  a  special  corn-cob  sheller. 
Charley  Reinhard  loans  these  special  shellers  to 
corn-cob  growers  with  whom  he  has  contracts. 
Sometimes  the  National  Cob  Pipe  Works  has 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  these  special 
shellers  in  distant  fields. 

The  old-time  mral  general  merchant  watches 
his  manufacture  with  all-seeing  eyes.  He  is 
punctilious  about  everything  in  the  factory 
from  letterheads  to  shipping  cartons,  but  he  is 
most  attentive  to  the  men  who  create  the  pipes. 
Mere  wood-turners  wUl  not  do  when  it  comes  to 
turning  cobs.  Some  cobs  are  harder  than  hard 
wood.  It  takes  experience  and  delicate  skill  to 
handle  a  high-speed  cob  lathe  without  burning 
the  turning  tools.  Six  distinct  trades — sawyers, 
turners,  fillers,  coaters,  toppers,  and  slickeners 
— are  drawn  on  to  complete  the  simplest  ten- 
cent  cob  pipe.  Some  of  these  experts  in  the  art 
have  been  making  cob  pipes  under  Charley 
Reinhard  for  a  dozen  years. 


AT  THE  end  of  my  extended  stay  in  Union — 
for  I  was  one  of  the  two  tourists  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  narrative — I  addressed 
this  question  to  Charley  Reinhard,  cob  pipe 
maker  to  the  world. 

“What  is  the  best  method  of  coloring  a  com-" 
cob  pipe?’’ 

Charley  studied  this  question  while  the  char¬ 
acteristic  smile  faded  from  his  mobile  face. 
Then,  as  solemnly  as  he  had  gazed  that  morning 
at  Frank  Cooper,  the  local  photographer,  he 
gazed  at  me  out  of  his  big  brown  eyes  and 
judicially  replied: 

“They  say  that  whisky,  generously  applied 
to  the  inside  of  a  cob-pipe  bowl  before  that 
pipe  is  broken  in,  gives  it  both  color  and 
atmosphere.’’ 

“I  wonder  if  that  is  really  tme,’’  I  countered 
cautiously. 

There  was  a  long  and  eloquent  pause. 

Thus  we  parted. 
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down  the  sides  of  his  mouth  and  the  stalks 
disappeared  as  if  traveling  into  a  bottomless 
pit.  It  was  terrible. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  world  for  Freida. 
When  Charlie  Mace,  making  desperate  efforts 
to  at  least  present  a  showing  of  some  concilia¬ 
tion  between  his  awkward  pair,,  led  them  again 
into  the  ring,  Freida  didn’t  even  run.  She  just 
stood,  eyes  set,  trunk  listless,  knees  caving 
slightly,  a  shell  of  an  elephant  in  the  last  pit  of 
despair.  Charlie  Mace  tried  cajolery.  He 
tri^  to  drag  her  over  into  a  position  from 
which  he  co^d  begin  negotiations  toward  an 
entente  cordiale.  He  even  got  behind  her  and 
kicked;  it  was  useless. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  he  exclaimed  hopelessly  and  be¬ 
gan  the  retreat  from  the  ring.  Only  to  halt. 
Papa  Harris  was  approaching,  wearing  a  deter¬ 
mined  air. 

“Well,  Charlie,”  he  said,  “how  about  it?” 

“Oh,  about  the  training?”  asked  Charlie 
Mace,  striving  very  hard  to  be  chipper.  “Oh, 
yes  sir,  about  the  training.  Well,  I’m  getting 
’em  us^  to  each  other.  Freida  didn’t  nm  this 
morning.” 

“Didin’t  look  like  she  did  much  of  anything, 
from  where  I  watched,”  said  Papa  Harris,  then 
again  assumed  his  bruskness.  “Let’s  see, 
you’ve  been  here  three  weeks,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,  three  weeks,  come  tomorrow.” 

“And  nothing’s  happened  yet?” 

“Well,”  headmitted  it  grudgingly,  “I  wouldn’t 
say  that.  Of  course — ” 

“I’m  not  referring  to  the  wagons  being  busted 
up  and  the  seats  rammed  into  and  the  side¬ 
walling  of  the  tent  worn  off,”  said  Papa  Harris. 
“I’m  talking  about  this  act  you  were  going  to 
fix  up  for  me.  With  Elsie  as  the  star.” 

“"WTELL,”  Charlie  looked  very  hard  at  his 
buUhook,  “you  can’t  do  everything  in 
a  minute.” 

“No,  and  you  can’t  do  anything  in  a  year, 
from  the  looks  of  things.”  Suddenly  he  veered 
to  the  point  of  the  matter.  “I’m  a  little  tired 
of  this  stalling.” 

“Well,  now,  Mr.  Harris — ”  Charlie  Mace 
said  it  with  a  choking  in  his  throat.  “I  ain’t 
interested  in  myself — over  just  having  a  job.  I 
really  ain’t,  Mr.  Harris.  I  want  to  see  Elsie — ” 

“You  know  she’s  studying  that  stenograph 
again?” 

“Yes,  sir.  And  while  I  know  it  ain’t  my  fault 
and  all  that,  I’m  willing  to  do  the  right  thing. 
If  you  think  Mr.  Breen  could  do  any  better — ” 

“Old  Breen?”  asked  Papa  Harris  with  a  pull 
at  his  mustache,  “he’s  worse  than  you  are.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  just  what’s  to  be  done 


about  it,”  came  desperately.  “We’re  here  and 
that’s  that.  We’ve  just  got  to  wait  until—” 

“Do  we?”  asked  Papa  Harris.  “Not  if  I 
know  it.  I’m  either  going  to  have  some  peace 
around  this  show  or  know  the  reason  why.  Be¬ 
fore  you  brought  that  animated  piece  of  el^ 
phant  hide  over  here,  I  at  least  got  some  work 
out  of  Snyder.  Now  I  can’t  get  any;  he’s  too 
busy  trying  to  see  what  Freida’s  doing  while 
he’s  away  from  the  menagerie  tent.  As  for  her 
the  sooner  I  get  rid  of  her,  the  happier  I’ll  be.’ 

“Get  rid  of  her?”  Charlie  gasped.  “Why 
Mr.  Harris,  you  ain’t  goin’  to  sell  her?” 

“Sell  her,  my  eye.  Who’d  buy  her?  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  send  her  back.” 

Then  he  walked  on,  and  Charlie  Mace  merely 
gawked — at  Freida,  at  Snyder,  at  the  top  of  tlJe 
tent.  After  a  while,  Elsie  walked  through  the 
big  top  and  Charlie  called  to  her.  But  she  came 
only  close  enough  for  Charlie  to  see  that  her 
eyes  were  red,  as  from  weeping. 

“Papa  blames  me  for  the  whole  thing,”  she 
said  huskily.  “If  I  ever  get  away  from  this  old 
circus — ” 

“Now  don’t  talk  that  way,  Elsie!  Maybe  it 
won’t  turn  out  that  way.  I  just  been  thinkin 
— an’  I  got  an  idea.  You  just  wait.” 

“That’s  all  I’ve  been  doing.”  Then  Elsie 
reached  very  hurriedly  for  her  handkerchief  and 
walked  out  of  the  tent.  It  acted  as  a  spur  to 
Charlie  Mace.  He  hurried  the  elephants  back 
to  her  line,  left  a  cage-tender  on  guard  to  see 
that  Freida  got  no  sugar-cane,  and  raced  for  his 
trunk,  where  he  brought  forth  paper  and  pencil 
for  a  very  important  missive. 

“Now,  Mr.  Botts,”  he  concluded  his  letter 
“if  he  does  send  Freida  back,  I  suggest  that 
maybe  you  could  trade  her  for  three  or  four 
baby  elephants,  maybe  off  the  Karowan  Shows, 
and  if  you  could,  I’ve  got  a  swell  idea  for  a  big 
act  in  which  a  lady  plays  the  star  part  and 
everybody  thinks  she’s  the  trainer  and  it’ll 
make  a  swell  act.  I  would  do  it  over  here,  but 
they  won’t  part  with  Snyder,  being  short  of 
horses  like  they  are  and  needing  Snyder  to  do 
all  the  work,  and  a  flock  of  baby  angels  couldn’t 
work  nowhere  around  where  he  is  at.  So  as 
soon  as  you  get  this,  let  me  know  what  you 
think,  as  I  am  awful  anxious  to  put  on  this  act 
and  know  just  the  lady  that  would  work  in  it 
swell.” 

After  he  had  mailed  the  letter,  he  felt  better. 
He  even  felt  good  enough  to  relent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  allow  Freida  to  have  one  tiny  bit  of 
sugar-cane.  It  was  a  bad  piece  of  relaxation. 
Freida  begged  harder  than  ever  after  that,  and 
when  her  begging  failed,  slumped  into  new 
depths.  While  Snyder,  his  anger  heightened  by 
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loss  of  even  that  tiny  morsel,  reached  over 
[ad  crowned  her  heavily  with  his  trunk  before 
jarlie  Mace  could  interfere.  The  pachyder- 
»ic  peace  of  the  Harris  World-Beater  Shows 
led  lately  grew  less  peaceful  than  ever. 

The  state  of  discord  increased.  Even  as 
rlie  Mace’s  nervousness  increased,  as  a  day 
[sssed,  and  two  and  three  and  four.  He  had 
up  thoughts  of  training  now — his  sole 
:t  in  life  was  to  be  very  chipper  and  very  se- 
^ive  wheirever  he  saw  Elsie  Harris,  and  make 
jrk>  about  the  fact  that  she  could  study 
fool  pothook  book  all  she  wanted,  but  that 
’d  never  use  it — not  when  his  new  idea 
[saned  out.  But  there  was  a  falsity  to  hb  tone 
raich  increased  steadily  as  the  maib  failed,  day 
i-tcr  day,  to  bring  him  any  reply.  Then  Sun- 

iiiy  morning,  as  the  show  was  set  up  and  per- 
?:«incr', owner,  workmen  and  teamsters  plaimed 
^  a  whole  day  of  rest  at  a  hotel,  leaving  only  a 
fton  crew  on  the  lot,  Charlie  Mace,  fighting 
[ad  his  nervousness,  made  a  cpiick  search  for 
Harris  and  blurted  an  announcement. 

‘‘If  you  don’t  mind  me  taking  a  horse,”  he 
jid,  “I’U  ride  over  to  the  Botts  Show  today. 
It's  only  twenty  miles  off.” 

“How  about  that  bull?”  asked  Papa  Harris. 
“Oh,  she’ll  be  all  right.  Nothing  to  do  but 
around,  and  I’ve  feed  that  with  Breen.” 

ll.N,  having  received  his  permission,  Char¬ 
lie  Mace  moved  frantically  for  the  horse 
nts,  dodging  Elsie  on  the  way.  He  wasn’t  in 
:  mood  right  now  to  see  Elsie.  Or  rather,  to 
;  seen  by  her.  Because  Elsie  mi^t  ask  ques- 
;  about  his  grand  idea — and  that  was  some- 
Qg  to  be  avoided.  Charlie  had  received  a 
twgrarn  that  morning.  It  had  been  very 
klunt  and  to  the  point: 

“Just  got  letter,  delayed  in  mails.  If  that 
■ill  comes  back  here,  never  mind  coming  with 
[■fr.  Counted  on  you  to  put  that  deal  over  and 
VC  borrowed  three  thousand  for  a  working 
I.-1II,  which  we  need  badly.  Elephant  here. 
■!one>-  spent.  Got  to  have  cash  which  coimted 
ifrom  Freida.  H.  H.  Botts.” 

That  telegram  had  made  Charlie  Mace’s  mis- 
a  bit  difficult.  .\nd,  as  he  rode  along,  he 
’li  a-  i  that  it  also  had  made  Freida  a  drug  on 
market. 

“Darned  fool  ole  bull!”  he  exclaimed;  a  re¬ 
mark.  incidentally  which  Old  Breen  was  like¬ 
ns’  repeating  as  he  sat  in  front  of  Freida  in  the 
rn.igcrie  tent,  and  argued  futilly  against  her 
!nt  whimpering.  Freida  had  seen  Char- 
Mace  depart.  Then  Freida  had  waited  for 
-"1  to  return — in  vain.  Now  Freida  was 
eni'',y. 

So  she  fretted,  and  shifted,  raising  her  feet  dol- 
y,  or  merely  standing  and  shuffling  them, 
j"':  li:np  trunk  waving  awkwardly  with  her 
rovcnients.  Sad  eyed  was  ITcida,  an  orphan 
aiv  elephant,  with  a  strange  keeper  and  a 


roughneck  companion  who  steadily  refused  to 
absorb  even  the  primary  requirements  of  a 
gentleman.  For  two  hours  Old  Breen  strove 
to  quiet  her.  Then,  seeing  little  sense  to  ruin¬ 
ing  a  perfectly  good  holiday  by  listening  to  the 
wails  of  a  homesick  elephant,  he  rose,  cussed 
Freida  again,  and  went  downtown.  Thereby, 
he  helped  the  doldrums  of  a  lugubrious  ele¬ 
phant  not  at  all. 

At  least  he  had  been«  human.  At  least  he 
had  been  a  diversion  from  this  thing  by  her 
side,  and  a  deterrent  to  an  absolute  domina¬ 
tion.  But  now  he  was  gone,  and  Snyder,  feel¬ 
ing  an  entire  lack  of  restraint,  .promptly  took 
the  last  vestige  of  Freida’s  hay,  and  by  way  of 
piling  insult  upon  insult,  blew  all  the  water  out 
of  her  drinking  barrel.  WTien  evening  came, 
and  Old  Breen  came  to  the  lot  for  feeding, 
Snyder  only  waited  imtil  he  had  deserted  the 
tent  in  his  haste  for  a  night  in  a  real  bed  down¬ 
town,  and  then  Snyder  repeated  his  insulting 
performance,  finishing  in  a  flare  of  glory  by 
yanking  a  final  wisp  out  of  Freida’s  trunk,  even 
as  she  raised  it  to  a  waiting  mouth.  After  that 
he  snorted,  and  blasted  dust  eddies,  and  reach¬ 
ing  out  with  his  trunk,  yanked  Freida’s  ears. 
He  edged  large  gobs  of  hay  toward  her,  waited 
until  she  reach^  for  them,  then  jerked  them 
away  again.  But  once,  as  he  did  this,  some¬ 
thing  round  and  heavy  dropped  from  the  mass. 
It  was  a  foot  long,  and  it  rolled  to  one  side,  un¬ 
noticed  either  by  the  cantankerous  Snyder  or 
the  perturbed  Freida.  She  was  too  busy  being 
miserable  and  Snyder  too  occupied  with  devil¬ 
try  to  see  a  hunk  of  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  eve¬ 
ning  went  on  in  high  dudgeon  and  reptilian  low¬ 
ness;  night  followed  the  same  program,  until 
at  lak  Old  Breen  returned  and  extinguished  the 
one  flickering  gasoline  flare.  After  that,  Sny¬ 
der  composed  himself  to  pachydermic  snoring 
and  Freida  rested  a  bit  herself,  as  a  lady  ele¬ 
phant  will  do,  once  a  horrid  man  has  tempo¬ 
rarily  passed  out  of  her  life.  But  it  didn’t  last 
long.  Dawn  creeps  early  into  a  menagerie  tent 
in  mid-summer. 

With  its  first  gray  hint  of  light  Freida  was 
awake,  and  feeling  nervously  about  her  in  the 
serai-darkness.  It  might  have  been  a  dream, 
and  then  it  might  not — the  chances  were  for 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  from  somewhere  quite 
near  her  trunk,  there  stQl  emanated  the  odor 
which  had  brought  her  from  slumber — a  sweet, 
saccharine  perfume.  Her  trunk  began  to  curl 
slowly  along  the  ground.  It  reached  that 
neglectetl  object,  and  clamped  greedily  upon  it. 
Then  it  rais^  to  her  mouth,  and  Freida  began 
to  chew,  greedily,  noisily.  Sugar-cane!  Sweet 
succulent  sugar-cane! 

The  joy  lasted  only  an  instant.  E^^dcntly 
Snyder  had  slept  with  one  ear  open;  he  was  fully 
aw’akc  now,  and  blinking  against  the  half- 
light,  at  last  to  ascertain  a  good  eight  inches  of 
succulcncy  protruding  from  his  rival’s  lips.  He 
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poked  forth  his  trunk  and  grasped  the  loose  end. 
Then  he  yanked.  But  Freida,  a  fat  lady  starved 
for  her  sugar,  held  on.  That  was  fatal. 

Only  an  instant  did  Snyder  hesitate.  Then 
he  furled  his  trunk  and  squealed.  He  leaned 
heavily  to  one  side  and  with  his  bulging  body, 
edged  the  nervous  lady  at  his  left  ateut  into  a 
position  in  which  the  batting  would  be  best. 
After  that,  he  let  her  have  it.  Vainly  she  tried 
to  avoid  him.  Vainly  she  trumpeted.  Vainly 
she  shifted  and  squealed  and  grunted  and 
begged  as  the  blows  rained  flail-like  upon  her — 
the  punishment  continued.  The  mouth  of  the 
belabored  elephant  opened  wide,  dropping  the 
sugar-cane  at  the  very  feet  of  her  oppressor — 
it  accomplished  nothing.  Snyder,  disdained 
si^ar-cane,  surrender  and  all.  He  lunged  at 
his  picket  chain,  and  pulled  the  stake  from  the 
groimd.  Then  tnmk  high,  feet  kicking  viciously 
before  him,  he  swung  forward  to  give  this  inter¬ 
loper  the  kind  of  a  licking  which  she  really  de¬ 
served.  A  bellow  of  terror  and  Freida  went  to 
her  haunches,  putting  her  heart  into  a  solid 
pull  at  her  chain.  The  ground  rose,  and  a  stake 
with  it.  A  moment  more  and  Freida,  trumpet¬ 
ing  her  concern,  took  out  a  section  of  the  me¬ 
nagerie  sidewall  and  headed  for  the  great  open 
spaces,  while  a  maddened  Snyder,  slightly  tan- 
j^ed  in  his  chains,  came  as  swiftly  as  possible 
in  her  wake. 

F>R  a  time,  it  was  merely  a  race,  with 
Freida,  urged  on  by  fear,  doing  her  ut¬ 
most.  Gradually,  however,  as  her  wind  short¬ 
ened,  she  slowed  her  pace,  and  looked  over  her 
shoulder.  Snyder  was  far  behind  her,  striving 
to  make  up  with  three  legs  what  Freida  was 
doing  with  two,  and  her  terror  slightly  abating, 
a  lonely  elephant  looked  inquiringly  about  her, 
as  if  to  determine  what  a  lady  could  do,  out  in 
the  cold,  cruel  world  at  dawn.  Evidently  there 
was  nothing,  so  she  moved  onward,  jogging 
tremulously  at  a  half  trot.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
went  by.  A  half.  Then  Freida  halted  abruptly, 
and,  moving  to  a  rail  fence,  stuck  her  trunk 
inquiringly  over  it,  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
waving  stalks  which  awaited  her  there.  She 
yanked  at  the  nearest  one  and  tasted  it.  Then 
she  shook  herself  in  a  shimmying  motion  which 
ended  at  the  tip  of  her  tail,  and  with  kittenish 
forgetfulness  of  all  past  troubles,  moved  straight 
on  through  by  the  simple  operation  of  knock¬ 
ing  down  the  fence.  Sugar-cane — fields  of  it. 
Miles  of  it! 

High  upon  a  hill,  an  early  rising  farmer, 
treading  forth  to  his  work  of  the  day,  halted, 
looked,  shouted  wildly  and  as  wildly  waved  his 
arms.  Then  he  ran  back  to  the  house  and  got 
his  shotgun.  He  came  out  again,  fired  into  the 
air,  watched  results,  waved  his  arms  again,  then 
merely  stood  and  yelled.  While  down  there  in 
the  field,  where  a  fulsome,  elephantine  lady 
stood  in  the  center  of  a  paradise  of  fattening 


food,  the  slaughter  grew  to  proportions  liti 
less  than  tremendous. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed.  A  half  ho,^ 
after  that.  Suddenly,  Freida,  her  trunk  loaded 
with  saccharine  st^ks,  ceased  eating.  Sk 
grunted — a  strange  grunt,  with  a  note  of 
uncertainty  about  it.  Then  forgetful  of  tk 
joys  all  about  her,  she  went  to  her  knees,  ca 
reened  to  one  side  and  rolled.  It  didn’t  help  a 
bit.  Freida  was  swelling  marvelously.  Sk 
tried  it  again,  only  to  halt  with  heavily  concen 
trated  attention.  A  bulky  form  had  displa};; 
itself  over  the  edge  of  a  rise  in  the  road  a  hur 
dred  yards  away,  raised  his  tnmk,  Irumpetr 
with  triumph  at  the  sight  of  his  prey,  ami  no: 
was  moving  forward.  Wearily,  dazedly,  FreLl. 
staggered  to  her  feet,  and  with  bleared  eyes,  It 
him  come.  Nothing  mattered  much  now— t,: 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar-cane  was  in  the  three 
of  fermentation  and  Freida  was  on  the  ouiaid 
of  it.  Closer  came  the  belligerent  Snyder,  eddy 
ing  the  road-dust  with  outbursts  from  a  lot 
slung  trunk.  Then,  at  the  fence,  he  halted  fc 
just  a  moment  and  seemed  to  think  it  over.  Ftn 
Freida  had  not  budged. 

There  was  something  about  her  spraddk. 
stance,  and  saggy  eyes  that  indicated  that  sk 
stood  at  an  elephantine  Marne.  A  pachyderm 
full  of  loneliness  and  one  full  of  colic  are  tv 
entirely  different  things.  It  hurt  to  run,  ar 
besides  that,  Freida’s  temper  had  been  mount 
ing,  strangely,  unexplainably.  And  as  Snydi 
at  last  broke  through  the  fence,  she  waddk 
forward,  grunted  with  the  pain  of  it,  met  hii 
half  way  and  turned  loose  a  trunk  that,  all  ua 
known  to  a  lonely  lady,  had  longed  for  nothL 
but  this! 

Up  on  the  hill,  a  farmer  yelled  louder  th.^ 
ever,  then  sat  down  and  merely  rocked  his  ke, ' 
in  his  hands.  Where  there  had  been  one  ek 
phant,  there  now  were  two,  leaping  at  each  othi  - 
with  flail-like  blows  of  lashing  trunks,  and  be! 
lowing  enormously. 

Freida  was  gentle  no  longer.  Colic  had  made 
a  vast  difference.  Wildly  she  swatted  the  gen¬ 
tleman  before  her  and  knocked  him  in  tk 
road.  Then,  before  he  could  recover  she  moved 
herself  and  all  her  colic  forward,  walloped  him 
a  few  times  more,  jumped  on  him  while  he 
roared  in  surprise  and  pain,  and  then,  as  he 
crawled  to  his  feet,  she  lowered  her  head 
and  butted  him  back  into  the  field  again.  Thai 
only  made  her  the  madder — he  was  in  the  midst 
of  ^ugar-cane  that  she  had  come  to  regard  as 
her  own,  and  colic,  past  sorrows,  fears  and  te 
merities  all  forgotten,  she  waltzed  forward  to  tk 
administration  of  a  beating  such  as  only  a 
pachyderm  of  her  heft  could  give.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  she  realized  what  she  was  doing— tbs; 
she  was  whipping  a  being  who  had  whipped  hrr 
who  had  terrorized  her  and  browbeat  and  bu!: 
dozed  and  bullyragged  her.  It  affected  hr 
greatly.  So  much  in  fact  that  the  next  time  bk 
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u.itted  him,  Synder  sailed  cleanly  over  the 
|.r!.:e,  without  even  scraping  a  bar.  Thus  the 
revenge  went  on. 

At  hist,  a  whimper.  Followed  by  a  stronger 
one,  and  that  by  blasts  of  terror.  Snyder,  the 
i'.ght  gone  from  hkn  forever,  merely  rolled  now, 
klpie^S;  abject,  while  Freida,  a  new  Freida  in- 
led,  her  colic  aided  vastly  by  the  violent  exer- 
■  ise,  reached  into  the  field,  grasped  a  trunkload 
of  sugar-cane,  waved  it  high  in  triumph,  dis- 
orded  it  as  another  twinge  went  throu^  her, 
Hit  ted  the  thorou^y  b^ten  Synder  to  his 
tet,  and  then,  a  proud  woman  in  her  proper  sta¬ 
tion  at  last,  lambasted  him  into  the  beginning  of 
return  to  the  circus  tents.  Having  done  this, 
she  remembered  that  back  in  the  tent  there  was 
suA  a  thing  as  hay.  So  she  went  too,  moving 
Snyder  along  with  flailings  of  her  trunk  when 
he  got  in  the  way,  and  Snyder  did  not  resist. 

Up  on  the  hill,  a  farmer  went  for  his  horse. 
Up  on  another  hill,  a  second  horseman  moved 
sleepily  along,  seeing  nothing,  heari^  nothing. 
For  things  had  not  been  so  good  witii  Chariie 
Mace.  No,  Mr.  Botts  didn’t  want  baby  ele¬ 
phants.  He  didn’t  want  a  girl  star.  Most  of  all, 
he  wanted  neither  Freida  nor  Charlie  Mace! 

A  half  hour  passed.  Slowly  Charlie  Mace 
turned  upon  the  circus  lot  and  edged  toward 
the  menagerie.  He  opened  his  eyes.  He  gaped. 
Then  he  leaped  from  his  saddle. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  he  exclaimed.  There  in  the 
bright  sunlight  of  the  rapidly  heightening  day 
was  a  rent  in  the  sidewall.  And  tracks  leading 
away.  Hastily  he  looked  within,  and  breathed 
again ;  Snyder  and  F  reidastoodside  by  side  within 
the  menagerie.  They  hadn’t  gotten  out  after  all! 

The  relief  was  only  momentary.  The  sound  of 
hoofs  came  beating  hard  upon  ^e  road.  Then 
the  form  of  a  horseman,  who  rode  menacingly 
toward  Charlie  Mace. 

“You’re  the  man  that’s  got  these  elephants, 
ain’t  you?”  he  asked.  There  was  no  use  deny¬ 
ing  it.  Anyway,  Charlie  had  guessed. 

“Yeh,  but  look  here!  Don’t  you  try  to  tell 
me  that  they’ve  been  out  on  a  rampage  to¬ 
gether.  I  know  different.  Why  they  wouldn’t 
no  more — ” 


Tien  why  ain’t  you  been  up  on  the  hill 
by  my  house  watchin’  ’em?”  asked  the 
farmer.  “Don’t  you  try  to  tell  me  nothing 
either.  ’Tain’t  enough  that  this  here  big 
dephaiit — that  one  right  there — ’tain’t  enough 
that  it  should  walk  into  my  sugar-cane  patch 
end  cat  up  everything  for  fifty  feet  around. 
It’s  got  to  pick  on  that  other  one  an’  knock  him 
all  over  the  place.  There’s  a  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  sugar-cane  flattened  out  where  this 
big  bully  tore  into  that  littler  one — say,  I  seen 
it  all;  even  when  this  overgrown  one  boosts  the 
fittle  guy  over  the  fence!” 

“You  mean  the  little  one  boosted  the  big 
one,”  corrected  Charlie. 
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“I  mean  the  big  one  boosted  the  little  one.  I 
seen  it,  didn’t  I?  The  big  one  was  there  first; 
it’d  eaten  enough  sugar-cane  to  fill  a  freight  car 
and  ought’ve  been  satisfied.  But  when  the 
littler  one — ” 

“Sufferin’  cats!”  gasped  Charlie  Mace.  “Suf¬ 
ferin’  calico  cats!  He  went  at  her  when  riie  was 
full  o’ — you  wait  here!”  he  commanded  of  the 
surprised  farmer,  then  turned  hastily  toward 
the  bull  line.  “Freida!”  he  called.  “Freida. 
Hear  me?  Tails,  there!  Taib!” 

Freida  opened  sleepy  eyes.  Freida  raised  a 
trunk  again  possessed  its  girlish  curl. 

She  gra^)ed  the  tail  of  Snyder,  and  for  good 
measure,  yanked  until  the  skin  stretched  on 
the  other  elephant’s  back  and  Snyder  howled 
with  anguish.  But  he  only  stood  and  bellowed. 
Charlie  Mace’s  voice  heightened. 

“Good  girl!  Good  Freida!  Push  him 
over  to  the  left  side!  That’s  ri^t.  Now  get 
around  him  and  push  him  this  way.  No — over 
there — that’s  it,  take  him  with  your  head. 
Now,  tails  again  —  tails,  Freida!  Atta 
baby!” 

Vi^ereupon  he  ran  back  to  the  waiting  man, 
He  talked  fast — and  faster.  He  argued.  He 
whispered,  and  the  man  grirmed. 

“All  ri^t,  if  that’s  the  size  of  it.  But  you’d 
better  be  there  by  noon,  or  I’ll  go  for  die 
sheriff.” 

“I  will — I  will!”  said  Chariie  Mace.  “Give 
me  something  with  your  name  on  it — so  I’ll 
know  where  to  come.”  Then,  as  he  g^ced 
over  his  shoulder,  and  noticed  two  forms,  ar¬ 
riving  upon  the  circus  lot  from  town.  “Here! 
Help  me  straighten  out  this  sidewall  and  then — 
get  out!” 

Five  minutes  later  Charlie  Mace  was  again 
alone.  Once  more  he  turned  to  the  elephant 
line,  and  gave  his  commands. 

“Tails,  Freida!  Atta  girl!  Now,  ri^t!  Left! 
Circle  Him!  That’s  the  stuff— ido  it  again! 
Lookit  him — stands  there  like  a  tub  of  fish! 
You’ve  got  him,  ole  girl!  You’ve  got  him! 
Tails  again!” 

Whereupon  Charlie  Mace  swooped  under  the 

“Mr.  Harris!”  he  called.  “EUsie!  Come 
here,  you  two,  quick!  Come  a  runnin’!*’ 

Along  toward  noon  a  very  chipper  young 
man  drove  in  a  buggy’  to  a  farmhouse  on  a  hilL 
He  handed  the  man  who  awaited  him  there  a 
check,  and  the  farmer,  as  farmers  will  do,  scru¬ 
tinized  it  with  due  care. 

“Here,”  he  said  at  last,  “I  don’t  want  to  cheat 
you.  This  is  made  out  for  a  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five.  I  said — ” 

“I  know,”  said  Charlie  Mace,  “you  said  a 
hundred.  I  just  tacked  that  other  on  there  for 
good  measure.  And,”  he  asked,  as  he  nodded 
toward  a  girl  in  a  blue  dress  and  many  giggles, 
who  awaited  him  in  the  buggy,  “now  that  you 
look  at  her,  ain’t  she  worth  it?” 
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Probably  I  was  foolish  about  that.  I  suppose 
what  really  bothered  me  was  that  we’d  get  to 
talking  and  laughing  and  they’d  seem  like  regu¬ 
lar  fellows  and  then  I’d  steady  back  and  look  at 
them  and  it  would  come  over  me  that  they 
weren’t  regular  fellows  at  all  but  mighty  at¬ 
tractive  girls  and  dangerous  as  the  devil  and 
I’d  get  cagey  again  and  bring  Roddy  into  it 
and  make  him  sit  up  and  beg  for  pieces  of 
cookies. 

Well,  it  was  most  eleven  when  I  came  partly 
to  my  senses  and  got  up  and  said:  “Well,  I  must 
be  going.” 

They  both  laughed.  Watkins  said,  “All 
right.  We’ll  let  you.” 

And  Wood  explained,  “We  have  to  get  up 
early.” 

I  said  I  oughtn’t  to  have  stayed  so  late,  but 
they  laughed  some  more  and  insisted  they’d  en¬ 
joyed  it  and  that  they  didn’t  see  many  people, 
they  were  so  busy,  and  I’d  better  come  out  in  the 
daytime,  when  I  could  see  the  ducks.  I  said  I 
could  come  Sunday,  and  they  thought  that 
would  be  fine.  .\nd  then  Roddy  and  I  drove 
hack  and  put  up  the  car  and  walked  to  the 
Uiarding-house  through  the  sleepy  little  village. 
I  was  a  long  while  getting  to  sleep.  Maybe  it 
was  the  coffee.  And  maybe  it  was  those  two 
girls.  I  don’t  know. 

I  went  out  there  that  next  Simday  afternoon 
and  saw  all  those  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
pure  white  ducks  with  bills  of  orange  yellow  and 
blue  eyes.  They  were  all  White  Pekins.  Won¬ 
derful  big  fellows,  weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds 
apiece.  They  were  in  runways  of  dry  gravel 
that  sloped  down  to  the  water,  with  low  fences 
between  that  you  could  step  over.  There  was 
a  little  wooden  railway  with  a  car  to  carry  the 
quantiti^  of  food  down  along  the  nms.  The 
bouses  were  simple,  with  dry  gravel  floors  and 
hay  in  each  one  so  they  could  keep  their  feet 
warm.  You  see,  a  duck’s  feet  are  Mnd  of  sen¬ 
sitive.  There  was  a  good-sized  shed  for  the 
killing  and  dressing,  racks  for  hanging  the 
dressed  carcasses,  special  crates  for  forced 
feeding,  oh,  all  sorts  of  things.  Quite  a  plant. 
And  you  ought  to  have  heard  those  two  talk, 
both  at  once,  when  they  got  to  explaining. 
They  sure  did  know  ducks. 

Wood  did  the  cooking  and  Watkins  kept  the 
books.  They  divided  up  the  housework. 

I  WAS  getting  along  very  comfortably  in  Lit¬ 
tle  River.  I  open^  an  account  in  the  bank 
there,  and  was  able  to  put  away  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  every  week.  After  the  first 
month  I  had  a  raise  and  salted  down  between 
twenty  and  thirty.  And  every  little  while 


there  was  extra  money  to  be  picked  up  driving 
evenings  for  some  of  the  shore  people  who  were 
staying  down  late  in  their  cottages.  I  didn’t 
draw  out  my  Carversville  account  but  ar¬ 
ranged  by  mail  to  transfer  it  to  the  savings 
department  so  it  could  begin  pUing  up  a 
little  interest.  That  seemed  to  me  safer  than 
putting  it  all  in  one  place.  By  this  time  1 
knew  most  of  the  folks  around  the  village.  I 
was  always  called  Sandy  at  the  garage,  and  peo¬ 
ple  outside  heard  the  name  and  took  to  calling 
me  by  it.  I  kind  of  liked  that.  It  gave  me  tk 
feeling  of  belonging.  And  I  knew  well  enough 
by  that  time  that  I  wanted  to  belong  in  just 
such  a  decent  little  village.  There  were  in¬ 
teresting  old  houses  in  the  place  that  I  learned 
to  like  through  hearing  Wood  and  Watkins  talk. 
They  were  nuts  on  antique  furniture  and  hand¬ 
some  doorways  and  all  such. 

It  was  a  good  deal  of  an  education  for  me.  I 
even  picked  up  some  odds  and  ends  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Little  River  and  the  country  around.  It 
was  interesting.  And  I  liked  the  feeling  of  old 
traditions  that  I  came  to  have  and  almost  to 
feel  myself  a  part  of.  We  hadn’t  had  much  in 
the  way  of  traditions  out  West.  I  even  came  to 
like  the  sleepiness  of  it.  You  couldn’t  help 
feeling  that  folks  who  had  so  much  back  oi 
them,  so'much  family  and  history,  so  much  to 
be  proud  of,  really,  couldn’t  get  carried  away 
by  fuss  and  jazz  and  all  the  upset  of  modern  life 
and  the  way  newer  places  could  and  did.  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  a  lot  about  what  Jack 
Wilson  said  one  time.  Maybe  you  remember. 
It  was  about  needing  something  you  could 
hold  on  to.  Well,  I  had  begun  to  feel  that  I 
could  hold  on  to  Little  River.  Oh,  I  won’t  say 
that  there  wasn’t  a  roughish  crowd  of  fellows 
and  girls  that  hung  around  on  the  main  street 
at  night,  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  represent  the 
village.  They  weren’t  the  workers. 

As  for  my  main  business  of  asking  Jane  Wood 
those  questions  I  had  begun  to  feel  more  willing 
to  wait  until  I  knew  her  letter  and  could  haves 
chance  to  talk  alone  with  her,  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  come  up  naturally.  It  was  pretty  hard 
to  catch  her  alone.  She  was  busy  and  Watkins 
was  almost  always  around.  And  once  or  twice 
on  Sundays  they  entertained  people  from  New 
York  who  drove  out  for  the  week-end  and  slept 
at  the  inn.  They  all  had  a  lot  of  fun  together 
that  I  couldn’t  take  much  part  in.  I  always 
got  shy  at  those  times  and  felt  a  good  deal  like 
a  boob.  But  Wood  was  awfully  nice  about  it, 
treated  me  as  if  I  belonged  just  as  much  as  t  hose 
older  friends  and  made  an  effort  to  include  me  in 
their  goings-on.  And  Watkins,  though  I  began 
to  see  that  she  must  be  a  little  older  and  ciuite 
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lot  wber  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  kept  right 
D  l^ng  direct  and  natural  and  taking  me  as  a 
latter  of  course.  She  and  I  got  into  the  habit 
( kidding  each  other.  But  you  couldn’t  kid 
^ood.  There  was  a  real  prl.  Sometimes  she 
(fined  so  simple  and  sort  of  wide  open  about 
,\tr\'thiiig  that  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  wor- 
^^ng  about  her.  Couldn’t  help  it.  She  made 
ie  kind  of  want  to  take  care  of  her.  She  did. 
'erhap^  you  know  how  I  mean.  She  seemed 
lore  like  a  child.  But  then  at  other  times  she 
emed  almost  wise  and  adventurous  as  Wat- 
ins.  One  thing  about  the  two  of  them  I  began 
0  see  into,  just  from  the  way  they  had  taken 
ae  up.  Both  of  them  were  awfully  interested 
a  just  living.  They  never  did  anything  be- 
ausc  people  might  have  thought  they  ought  to 
ut  just  downright  because  they  wanted  to. 
ky  really  felt  and  lived  that  way.  Some- 
imes,  when  Td  fall  to  thinking  about  Wood,  it 
[most  scared  me.  I  mean  the  fear  of  what  she 
right  get  drawn  into.  I’ll  confess  I  don’t  al- 
rays  see  just  where  those  modem  indep)endent 
iris  get  off.  But  they  liked  me.  I  knew  that, 
ind  I  couldn’t  help  feeling  that  they  didn’t  look 
:uch  deeper.  If  they  liked  you,  they  just 
aturalK-  took  you  m,  and  if  they  didn’t  like  you, 
bey  forgot  you.  That  was  all  there  was  to 
Of  course  I  was  glad  they  liked  me.  It 
lade  things  a  lot  pleasanter  for  me.  And  I ’ll 
ly  I  liked  them. 

An  interesting  couple  lived  at  the  boarding- 
ouse,  a  Mrs.  Archibald  and  her  son.  She 
0$  a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  not  a  bit  taller  than 
I’ood  and  W'atkins,  with  white  hair  and  bright 
rown  eyes  and  a  lot  of  finely  criss-crossed 
rinklc'  in  her  face.  When  she  was  young  she 
ad  taught  school  there  and  after  her  husband 
ied  she  went  back  to  it  and  kept  it  up  for 
#enty  years.  They  were  awfully  fond  of  her  in 
be  village,  and  when  she  finally  had  to  quit 
bey  gave  her  a  small  p)ension.  She  couldn’t 
ave  been  very'  y’oung  when  she  married,  be- 
ause  she  was  all  of  seventy  by  this  time,  and 
brry,  her  son,  wasn’t  more  than  twenty-five  or 
wnty-six.  We  sat  at  the  same  table  in  the 
ining-room,  and  I  took  to  her  from  the  first  be- 
luse  she  smiled  a  lot  and  was  jolly  about 
kings  One  Sunday  she  asked  me  to  her  room 
n  tea.  and  I  was  embarrassed  at  first  over  the 
iy  she  pushed  a  big  Morris  chair  up  to  the 
able  for  me  to  sit  in  and  then  brought  another 
ttle  table  for  herself.  Of  course  I  jumped 
«ht  up  to  help  her,  but  she  wouldn’t  let  me 
wch  a  thing,  and  then  I  saw  that  Harry’  was 
bnkii.^  his  head  at  me.  No,  you  just  h.id  to 
t  her  vlo  all  the  heavy  work.  I  supix>se  she 
»k  a  pride  in  showing  you  how  well  and  active 
bt  was.  It  was  real.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
fO  likely  she  enjoyed  showing  herself  that  she 
^nld  still  do  it.  She  soon  tx‘g:ui  calling  me 
•wdy,  like  most  everybo<ly  else.  Took  me  on, 
^liy.  as  a  kind  of  extra  son.  I  still  have  a  silk 


necktie  she  knit  for  me.  One  Sunday  she  made 
me  take  her  out  to  the  duck  farm.  The  girls 
made  a  big  fuss  over  her.  I  could  see  that  she 
was  a  little  staggered  by  Watkins’  bluntness 
and  her  cigarets,  but  I’ll  say  she  was  a  sport 
about  it.  She  finally  even  tried  to  smoke  one 
and  we  all  laughed  a  lot. 

AND  ^leaking  of  pride  in  things,  maybe  she 
hat^  that  son  of  hers.  Maybe  ^e  did! 
She  was  just  about  crazy  over  him.  When  I 
first  came  to  Little  River,  Harry  had  been  work¬ 
ing  at  the  garage  with  Jim.  Then  he  got  back  a 
job  he’d  had  before  as  local  agent  for  the  express 
company.  I' liked  Harry.  He  was  a  big  fellow 
that  us^  to  play  on  the  high-school  football 
team  over  at  Riverhead.  He  was  shrewd  and 
clever,  had  done  well  in  the  A.  E.  F.  over  in 
France,  coming  out  of  that  mess  a  sergeant  with 
quite  a  record  for  heroism.  When  you  came  to 
know  him  you  could  see  that  he  was  ambitious 
in  a  quiet  way.  His  mother  had  been  set  on 
putting  him  through  Yale,  where  his  father  had 
gone,  but  the  war  had  kind  of  spiked  that  plan. 
When  it  was  over  he  may  have  felt  he  was  a 
little  too  old,  or  p)erluq>s  they  just  didn't  have 
enough  money.  I  don’t  know. 

One  night  when  he  had  gone  back  to  the  ex¬ 
press  office  to  work  on  his  books  and  get  up  a 
repwrt  Mrs.  Archibald  asked  me  to  come  into 
her  room.  She  was  smiling  even  more  than 
usual,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  and  a  little  wet 
from  excitment. 

She  asked  me  right  off,  before  I  could  shut  the 
door,  “Did  Harry  tell  you?’’ 

I  said  no,  he  hadn’t  told  me  a  thing. 

“It’s  quite  wonderful,  Sandy,  hlore  wonder¬ 
ful  than  it  sounds.  Some  of  our  best  men.  Mr. 
Burlinghame  in  the  bank  and  Joseph  Wilder 
who  owns  the  big  store  and  several  others  have 
started  an  independent  express  line  to  run 
through  here  from  Riverhead  to  New  York. 
Trucks,  you  know.  They’re  buying  one  big 
truck  at  first,  and  will  put  on  more  as  soon  as 
the  business  is  established.  Harry  is  to  be 
manager.’’ 

“That’s  fine!’’  I  said.  “He’s  resigning  his 
job  then?’’ 

“Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Burlinghame  and  Mr.  Wilder 
picked  him  the  first  thing  because  he  under¬ 
stands  the  express  business.  And  then  he 
knows  trucks  and  motors.  He  starts  right  in 
at  a  salary’  of  ten  dollars  a  week  more  than  he 
was  getting  over  at  the  station,  and  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  profits  of  the  business  besides.” 

“Oh.  that’s  splendid!”  I  said.  I  was  really 
glad.  It  made  me  feel  good  just  seeing  how 
happy  she  was.  She  reached  up  then  and  pat- 
teil  my  shoulder. 

“I’ll  just  whisper  this  to  you,  Sandy.”  said 
she.  and  she  couldn’t  have  been  sweeter  about 
it  if  she  had  been  my  own  nuHher,  “I’ve  told 
Harry  he  ought  to  hie  able  to  find  a  place  for 
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you  too  as  soon  as  the  business  grows  a  little.” 

I  said  that  that  would  be  fine,  but  my  spirits 
went  down  some.  I  knew  what  that  trucking 
business  meant.  Night  driving  and  Sunday 
work  and  all  that.  My  first  thought  was  that  if 
I  did  get  into  it  I  mightn’t  be  able  to  see  much 
of  Wood  and  Watkins,  and  after  all  that  was 
what  I  had  come  to  Little  River  for.  But  of 
course,  I  couldn’t  say  anything  to  Mrs.  Archi¬ 
bald  about  that.  Anyhow  she  was  so  bubbling 
with  happiness  over  Harry’s  chance  to  have  a 
real  interest  in  the  new  business  that  I  wouldn’t 
for  the  world  have  let  her  see  I  felt  any  hesita¬ 
tion  about  it.  But  she  was  too  excited  over  it 
anyway  to  notice  any  change  of  expression  on 
my  face.  She  explained  that  the  men  associ¬ 
ated  with  Harry  were  going  into  the  venture  as  a 
side  line  apart  from  their  regular  business  and 
didn’t  care  to  have  their  names  appear  in  it 
imtil  it  was  solidly  established.  In  fact,  Harry 
had  made  her  promise  not  to  talk  about  it  at  all, 
but  she  felt  sure  he  wouldn’t  mind  my^knowing. 
And  of  course  I  told  her  I  wouldn’t  peep.  I 
decided  right  then  not  even  to  let  him  know 
she  had  told  me. 

Harry  got  his  truck  within  a  week,  a  powerful 
big  brute  with  a  twelve-ton  body.  And  before 
the  month  was  out  he  had  another,  a  fast  light 
truck.  He  opened  an  office  in  his  own  name 
over  the  drug-store  in  the  little  frame  building 
that  backed  up  against  the  garage  property. 
One  thing  I  was  sorry  about  was  that  Harry  was 
so  busy.  Before  that  he  and  I  had  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  passing  ball  at  noon  time  and  some 
early  mornings  in  the  side  yard  of  the  boarding¬ 
house.  My  leg  was  getting  stronger  all  the 
time,  and  I  jumped  at  the  chance  to  get  out  and 
step  around  on  it.  I  kind  of  liked  to  get  my 
hands  on  the  old  ball  again,  too.  But  now 
Harry  didn’t  have  any  free  time.  Whenever 
he  wasn’t  out  on  the  road  he  was  either  sleeping 
or  working  on  the  trucks. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  fast  his  business 
grew.  He  bought  a  new  suit  in  New  York  that 
first  week  that  cost  him  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  if 
it  cost  a  cent.  Most  every  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  you  saw  the  big  truck  standing  beside  the 
drug-store  just  a  few  rods  from  our  garage  door, 
and  it  ’most  always  was  loaded  high  with  furni¬ 
ture  and  crates  of  chickens  and  ducks  and  gar¬ 
den  truck  and  sometimes  building  material. 
We  talked  some  about  it,  he  and  I.  He  told 
me  that  they  were  running  as  far  east  as  Green- 
port.  That  was  one  day  when  he  had  a  lot  of 
shipwright  stuff  and  a  new  sharpie  piled  high  on 
the  truck  for  one  of  the  yacht  buUders  down  at 
the  Port.  A  few  days  after  the  new  truck  came 
and  while  we  had  it  in  the  garage  greasing  the 
transmission  and  going  over  the  grease  cups  and 
tuning  up  the  motor  he  told  me  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  could  I 
walked  out  to  the  door,  and  he  looked  up  and 
down  the  street  and  then  asked,  “Want  to 


make  a  little  real  money,  Sandy?”  li 

The  natural  thing  for  me  to  have  said  wou '  ^ 

have  been,  “Lead  me  to  it,”  but  something  ^ 
his  eye  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  set  me  thi'^; 
ing  pretty  quick.  It  wasn’t  that  he  was  ha-?  ^ 
dog  or  anything  like  that.  He  acted  perfet  * 

sure  of  himself  and  most  awfully  wise.  But  t  ^ 

was  cautious,  and  I  knew  pretty  well  that  h 
was  studying  me.  '  1 

“Well,”  I  said,  “I’m  generallv  glad  to  c  f 
that.” 

He  looked  me  over  still  more  closely.  ‘  Ii  < 
you  know  anything  about  this  propositii-  3 
Sandy?”  f 

“The  trucking  business?  Not  a  thing.”  ' 

“I  reckon  I  can  trust  you,  Sandy.”  ’ 

I  just  nodded.  He  could  trust  me,  all  righ 
He  did  know  that.  ■ 

“If  you’d  like  to  drive  the  light  truck,  I  a 
give  you  your  choice  between  twenty-five  do;  ^ 

lars  a  trip  between  Greenport  and  New  Yu;,  ‘ 
or  a  flat  hundred  a  week.  You’d  average  bo  ' 
tween  three  and  six  trips  a  week,  most  of  th 
time.” 

I  did  look  at  him  then.  “My  God,”  I  sa' 
“there  isn’t  that  much  money  in  the  world!”  ' 
He  smiled  in  his  new  quiet  way  and  sa‘ 
“Isn’t  there,  though!” 

OF  COURSE  I  got  it.  I  couldn’t  say  at 
thing  more  for  a  minute,  and  I  remember  , 
was  beginning  to  think  that  I  ought  to  be  get 
ting  back  to  work  or  Jim  would  be  wondofi:,. 

Of  course  some  customer  was  paying  for  n 
time.  Finally  I  said,  “See  you  after  six,  1  Ian . 

I  can’t  talk  now.” 

He  nodded  and  walked  off.  I  was  rt  ,!' 
sparring  for  wind.  At  that  I  needn’t  have  btr 
so  surprised.  Of  course  I  knew  that  a  lot  a 
things  were  going  on  and  that  somebody. ; 
lot  of  somebodys,  must  be  doing  them.  \\  b 
Good  Lord,  you  could  walk  into  Wishari; 
meat  market,  just  beyond  the  drug  store,  a: 
buy  all  the  Scotch  and  gin  you  wanted  rip. 
over  the  counter!  All  old  Wi^art  asked  was: 
be  sure  you  weren’t  one  of  the  revenue  men  tb 
he  didn’t  happen  to  know.  He  thought  noihl 
of  delivering  the  stuff  at  the  back  door  of  the  i:  - 
any  time  of  day.  And  as  for  the  village  u : 

Ben  Hinchman,  he  got  his  for  nothing  over  ih: 
same  counter.  We  all  knew  that.  .  .  .  But. 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  said  that  little  thing,  p.: 
ting  Harry  off,  that  I  was  looking  straip' 
through  him  into  his  mother’s  eyes.  I’rolia^ 

I  oughtn’t  to  have  got  sentimental  that  w  i; 

I’d  always  been  willing  enough  to  let  the  oib- 
fellow  do  his  own  business  in  his  own  way.  1 
was  nothing  to  me.  But  1  couldn’t  help  thinl 
ing  about  mothers  a  lot  in  those  days.  And  i 
was  beginning  to  think  more  than  was  gcKKl  i 
me  about  one  Jane  Wood,  too.  And  it  was. 
softening  kind  of  thing.  I  knew  from  the  tirv 
that  I  wasn’t  going  into  it.  Not  that  I  fr 
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like  high-toning  Harry  in  any  moral  v.ay.  I 
knew  ^tter  than  that.  But  it  just  wasn’t  my 
kind  of  thing,  that’s  all.  I  had  a  neat  little 
hand-colored  picture  in  my  mind  of  just  what 
(ieorge  Nelson  would  say  if  he  found  out  I’d 
turned  bootlegger.  No,  not  for  mine.  I  drew 
the  line  there. 

So  I  just  told  Harry  that  night  that  I  thanked 
him  for  thinking  of  me  but  guessed  I  wouldn’t 
go  into  it. 

“Why  not?”  said  he.  “You’d  have  plenty 
of  protection.  The  revenue  men’ll  never  touch 
you.  Not  our  crowd.  And  where  would  they 
get  if  they  tried  it?  The  strongest  business  men 
in  most  of  the  towns  along  the  shore  are  either 
with  us  or  buying  from  us.” 

“I  guess  I’m  not  keen  on  being  shot  up,” 
said  I. 

“Who’s  to  do  the  shooting.  Ben  Ilinchman? 

I  make  a  point  of  having  one  or  two  men  along, 
and  I  won’t  say  they’re  unarmed.  But  the 
revenue  men  won’t  shoot  at  us.” 

“How  about  hijackers?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “Not  along  here.  They 
work  off  the  coast,  or  up  on  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der,  where  it’s  wilder  and  there  aren’t  so  many 
folks  around.  If  it  comes  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
we’ll  have  all  the  local  cops  with  us.  Don’t  you 
think  you’d  like  to  be  in  on  it?” 

“No,”  I  said,  “I  don’t,  Harry.  I  just  can’t 
sec  it  for  myself.” 

“Well,  all  right,  Sandy.  I’m  sorry.” 

“So  am  I,  Harry.  It’s  mighty  good  of  you  to 
think  of  me.” 

He  took  a  house  the  second  month,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  that  was,  on  a  side  road  a  little  way  out  of 
town.  The  impression  was  that  he  was  renting 
from  Amos  J.  Burlinghame  ...  he  was 
president  of  the  Little  River  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  .  .  .  but  it  came  out  afterward 
that  he’d  bought  it  on  a  mortgage.  There  was 
a  big  bam  back  on  the  place,  among  the  trees, 
that  he  used  for  a  garage.  He  moved  his 
mother  in  there  and  hired  a  girl  to  cook  and  do 
the  housework.  I  went  there  to  dinner  the 
first  night  but  felt  kind  of  queer.  She  was  so 
happy  over  the  house. 

ONE  day  he  stopped  by  Jim’s  place  with  the 
big  truck,  and  I  noticed  some  boxes  with 
the  stencil  of  Wood  and  Watkins  on  them.  It 
bothered  me  some.  Though  I  didn’t  know  why 
it  should  have.  There  wasn’t  any  way  they 
could  be  booked  up  with  the  stuff  Harry  was 
running.  1  asked  Wattie  about  it.  just  re¬ 
marking  offhand  that  I  noticed  they  were 
shipping  by  truck  now.  She  said  oh,  yes.  that 
it  was  a  gocnl  deal  cheajier  than  the  railway 
express.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  it  be?  .\U 
Harry  and  his  crowd  wanted  of  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  was  to  use  it  for  cover.  Whatever 
they  might  charge  for  hanilling  it  would  be  vel¬ 
vet  to  them.  .Xnd  they  hauled  quite  a  lot  of  it 


at  that,  of  honest  merchandise,  I  mean.  That 
was  the  way  they  worked.  Hariy  said  that  the 
police  down  New  York  way  sort  of  demanded  it. 

It  wasn’t  fair  to  them  to  carry  the  stuff  so 
ever\body  could  see  it.  They’d  have  to  take 
action  to  save  their  face.  It  made  things  easier 
for  them  if  you  could  show  you  were  running 
a  legitimate  business.  You  see,  he  explained 
to  me,  some  of  the  revenue  agents  kept  coming 
in  new  to  the  job  and  had  the  idea  they  could 
make  political  capital  out  of  strict  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Of  course  they  couldn’t  get  very 
far  with  it,  because  the  whole  tide  of  money 
and  politics  was  dead  set  against  them.  And 
money  settles  everx’thing.  Harry  didn’t  need 
to  tell  me  that.  I  could  see  it  as  clear  as  day 
for  myself. 

Harry  had  done  a  surprising  amount  of 
thinking  along  these  lines,  politics  and  law  and 
money  and  all.  One  night  when  he  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sitting  in  front  of  the  garage  he  be¬ 
gan  talking  more  freely  than  I’d  ever  heard  him 
before.  “This  man  Coolidge  says  we  ought  to 
obey  the  law,”  said  he.  “Well,  what  law? 

1  here’s  millions  of  ’em  mostly  conflicting  with 
each  other.  If  the  country  started  out  to  obey 
’em  all  we’d  turn  the  whole  works  into  the  big¬ 
gest  lunatic  asylum  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  whole  countiy’d  be  crazy  within  six  weeks. 
Mr.  Burlinghame  says  that  law,  real  law,  isn’t 
just  legislation,  it’s  a  crystallization  of  the 
public  will.”  I  supjtose  he  got  all  that 

line  of  talk  from  Mr.  Burlinghame.  .  .  . 
“Take  the  Eighteenth  .Amendment  and  the 
Volstead  Act.  A  lot  of  folks  wanted  it.  A  lot 
of  others  didn’t.  We  don’t  know  yet  just  how 
the  country’  really  stands  on  it.  There’s  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  that  feel  they  have  a  right  to 
drink  their  liquor  in  peace.  Can  you  stop  ’em? 
In  the  long  run  can  you  stop  ’em?  How  about 
personal  liberty?  Whose  business  is  it  what  a 
man  does  in  his  own  house  and  with  his  private 
life?  It  isn’t  that  kind  of  a  country.  Take  the 
present  situation.  The  Eighteenth  .Amendment 
is  the  law.  isn’t  it?  Well,  what  had  it  accom¬ 
plished?  What’s  the  net  of  it?  I’ll  tell  you. 
It  has  killed  off  the  revenue  the  Government 
used  to  draw  from  licensing  the  liquor  trade  and 
added  it  to  everybotly’s  income  tax.  It  has 
put  the  price  of  liquor  up  five  hundred  jK'r  cent. 
The  folks  that  pay  the  extra  income  tax  have 
to  pay  all  that  extra  money  for  their  liquor 
besides.  By  removing  the  Government  in¬ 
spection  and  turning  the  w  hole  business  over  to 
the  bootleggers  it  has  destroyed  the  standard  of 
quality  and  set  millions  of  ixx)r  devils  every¬ 
where  to  drinking  ix)ison.  The  cost  of  what 
they  call  enforcement  has  addeil  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  more  to  the  income  tax.  .And 
it  has  turned  a  big  army  of  Government  officials 
and  px)lice  into  the  merriest  gang  of  cheap  little 
grafters  we’ve  ever  had.  An»l  you  can’t  blame 
them.  They’re  just  up  against  it.  It’s  a  mess. 
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Who’s  financing  the  rum-running?  I’ll  tell 
you.  The  big  money  fellows,  a  lot  of  them, 
bankers  and  politicians  and  all.  Who’s  buying 
the  stuff?  Everybody.  Judges,  senators, 
bankers,  professors,  business  men,  everybody. 
Don’t  forget  about  that  nigger  waiter  that 
dropped  a  bottle  of  the  stuff  in  the  Senate  rooms 
at  Washington.” 

There  was  a  lot  more  of  it.  He  sat  there, 
sober  and  decent-seeming  enough,  petting 
Roddy  as  he  talked.  He  wanted  to  get  on, 
make  money.  And  he  was  in  the  way  of  it.  I 
just  listened.  What  could  I  say?  .Of  course 
his  mother  would  have  seen  it  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  So  would  Atmt  Ella.  But  you 
couldn’t  argue  that  very  far.  Not  with  prac¬ 
tical  men.  It  was  old-fashioned.  It  was  wo¬ 
man  talk.  Money  does  the  talking.  It  does. 
Uncle  Fred’s  sort  succeed.  And  A1  Bundy,  too, 
he  was  a  tremendous  success.  You  couldn’t 
possibly  take  it  away  from  him.  A  pretty  big 
man,  when  all  was  said  and  done.  I  was 
thinking  about  Ben  himself,  too.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  And  if  you  cornered  him  he  would  have 
justified  everything  he  did.  He  could  have 
pretty  damn  near  proved  to  you  that  successful 
men  in  most  every  line  of  business  were  just  as 
bad  as  he  was.  How  about  the  big  fellows  that 
raid  the  stock  markets  and  comer  wheat? 
How  about  the  chain  stores  that  cut  under  a 
little  fellow  and  run  him  out  of  business?  How 
about  the  bankers  that  lend  a  fellow  money 
until  they  can  take  his  business  away  from  him? 
That  would  have  been  his  line  of  talk.  He’d, 
have  bristled  right  up.  Honest,  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  I  had  was  Gebrge  Nelson.  He  was 
strai^t  clean  through.  But  where  would  you 
have  to  look  for  him?  Managing  a  bush 
league  team  and  pinching  to  pay  off  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  home!  .  .  .  Jack  Wilson,  too. 
That  was  a  different  sort  of  case,  but  where 
was  he?  Jazz  and  the  gay  life  had  stolen  his 
girl  and  killed  him.  The  more  I  thought  about 
it,  the  more  like  the  very  devil  I  felt.  Where 
did  I  get  off,  myself?  I  might  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  upward  of  a  hundred  a  week  if  I  had  just 
said  the  word,  and  be  salting  a  lot  down.  Before 
long  my  money  would  have  been  chirping  up  a 
little  in  the  big  chorus. 

WHERE  was  there  something  to  hold  on  to 
in  all  this  mix-up?  Little  River,  even, 
didn’t  look  so  much  like  the  peaceful,  honest 
little  village  of  real  American  folk  it  had  seemed 
a  month  back.  Of  the  people,  that  seemed  like 
friends,  the  kind  of  folks  you  could  tie  to,  I 
couldn’t  think  of  anybody  but  Mrs.  Archibald 
and  Jane  Wood.  No  matter  how  much  I  told 
myself,  it  didn’t  do  any  good  to  be  soft  about 
things,  my  heart  kind  of  ached  for  Mrs.  Archi¬ 
bald.  It  would  go  pretty  hard  with  her  if  she 
found  out  what  was  going  on,  and  she  might 
find  out  one  of  these  days.  And  that  little  firm 


of  Wood  and  Watkins  didn’t  look  any  too  solid 
to  me.  Somebody’d  make  just  about  two  bites 
of  those  kids  if  they  didn’t  watch  out.  I  began 
to  thinkl’d  like  to  see  Wood.  It  always  did  me 
good  to  talk  with  her  and  watch  her  laugh  and 
wrinkle  up  her  nose.  So  that  evening  I  took 
Jim’s  old  flivver  and  ran  out  there  with  Roddy. 
I’d  worked  out  an  arrangement  to  use  the  fliv\’er 
for  two  dollars  an  evening.  Jim  drove  a  pretty 
good  little  roadster  himself.  I  had  a  kind  of 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  things  were  going  to 
begin  to  happen.  I’ve  said  before  something 
about  the  way  it  usually  goes,  one  thing  quick 
right  after  another.  I  don’t  know  what  it  was, 
p>erhaps  just  the  way  Harry  had  opened  up  on 
me  for  the  first  time.  I  even  felt  a  little  super¬ 
stitious  about  it.  That’s  one  thing  you  get 
from  being  around  with  ball  players,  super¬ 
stition.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  sit  in  the  dug- 
out  and  watch  what  happens  when  the  bat  boy 
forgets  and  lays  one  of  the  bats  crosswise  on 
another.  I  found  W'atkins  with  her  account 
books  opened  out  on  the  table  in  the  living-room 
and  WcKxl  washing  the  supper  dishes.  I  put  on 
an  apron  and  wiped  them  for  her  and  then 
help^  put  them  on  the  shelves.  I  knew  where 
everything  went.  Then  I  swept  the  kitchen, 
while  she  cleaned  up  the  sink.  It  was  fun. 
After  that  we  sat  in  the  living-room  and  talked. 
They  were  full  of  a  big  plunge  they  were  mak¬ 
ing.  A  friend  of  Wattie’s  had  arranged  with 
one  of  the  New  York  hotels  to  buy  a  lot  of  the 
ducks  on  trial  and  they  were  going  to  send  a 
shipment  in  by  Harry’s  truck  two  evenings 
later.  That  superstitious  feeling  was  on  me  so 
strong  by  this  time  that  I  was  tempted  to  urge 
them  not  to  do  it.  But  it  seemed  foolish,  and 
of  course  I  didn’t  say  anything,  but  sat  and 
listened.  They  were  kind  of  excited  about  it 
and  talked  all  over  the  place.  It  came  down 
to  a  question  of  whether  the  commission  people 
would  stand  for  it.  They  had  the  big  dream 
set  in  their  minds  that  they  might  be  able  to 
break  away  and  sell  all  their  own  stuff  at  a 
greater  profit. 

I  didn’t  get  out  there  the  next  evening,  but 
stayed  at  the  boarding-house,  reading,  in  my 
room.  I  hadn’t  told  them  because  I  knew 
they’d  kid  the  life  out  of  me,  but  I  had  sent  to 
New  York  and  got  a  couple  of  books  on  poultr>' 
and  duck  rabing.  You  see,  the  picture  of  those 
two  little  things  trying  to  build  up  that  business 
was  in  my  mind  all  the  time.  I  couldn’t  help 
being  sort  of  drawn  in.  And  I  wanted  to 
know  a  little  something  about  it.  Then  the 
next  day  the  first  of  the  things  I’d  been  dread¬ 
ing  happened. 

Bro^  daylight,  too,  about  half-past  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Just  a  pleasant  lund  of  lazy 
and  sunny  Indian  summer  day.  Harry  ha<! 
come  in  from  Greenport  about  three  and  then 
run  out  for  the  shipment  of  ducks.  Then  he 
came  back  to  our  place  for  gas.  He  didn’t  plan 
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I  to  start  for  the  city  until  about  eight  or  nine 
!  o’clock.  His  New  York  people  liked  to  have 
]  him  land  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They 
had  to  be  careful  there  because  it  wasn’t  pos- 
'  sible  to  know  all  the  revenue  agents  that  kept 
turning  up  in  the  big  town,  ^metimes  they 
brought  in  fresh  gangs  from  some  other  city 
to  make  a  showing.  The  truck  stood  by  the 
road, under  Harry’s  office, and  near  the  side  door 
of  the  drug  store.  Jim  didn’t  like  to  have  him 
park  it  on  the  garage  property,  and  Harry  was 
always  careful  about  that. 

I  remember  that  I  was  working  on  a  generator 
that  I  had  taken  out  of  a  car,  on  a  bench  facing 
the  one  front  window.  Jim’s  office,  a  comer 
I  partitioned  off  the  front  there,  was  right  at  my 
elbow,  making  a  jog,  with  a  door  opening  into  it 
just  behind  me.  Then  there  was  a  front  door 
from  the  office  to  the  street. 

I  just  happened  to  look  up.  A  car  was  com¬ 
ing  in  past  the  garage  toward  the  drug  store,  a 
new  small  five-passenger  machine.  1  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  brakes  squealed.  Probably  that’s 
what  made  me  look  up.  I  noticed  that  two 
young  fellows,  strangers  to  me,  were  sitting  in 

I  the  front  seat,  and  three  others  in  the  back, 
leaning  forward.  The  one  on  my  side  held  the 
door  open  a  little  way,  as  if  he  meant  to  jump 
out  quick.  I  could  see  them  pull  in  beside  the 
truck  before  I  lost  my  view  of  them.  But  two 
!  of  the  boys  in  the  back  jumped  out  while  I 

!  could  still  see  them  and  ran  forward.  1  notice 

,  that  I’ve  spoken  cf  them  as  boys.  Well,  they 
were.  I’d  put  them  anywhere  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-two.  The  next  minute  I  heard  a 
j  shot.  They  didn’t  look  so  rough  either.  Well 
I  enough  dressed  they  were. 

Jim,  when  I  turned  back  to  look  for  him,  was 
walking  from  the  back  of  the  shop  toward  the 
lathe,  which  stood  around  the  comer  of  the 
office  partition  in  the  other  jog.  It’s  funny, 
when  you  think  of  it,  but  nowadays  when  you 
hear  a  shot  in  the  street  you  don’t  think  much 
of  anything  about  it.  The  backfiring  of  a  truck 
sounds  almost  exactly  the  same,  and  you  get 
used  to  those  sounds.  I  remember  thinking 
that  it  probably  wasn’t  anything  at  all,  and 
there  was  no  sense  in  making  a  fool  of  myself.' 
Then  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  tmck  motor 
starting. 

But  I  spoke  Jim’s  name,  in  a  pretty  guarded 
way,  and  he  asked,  “What  is  it,  Sandy?”  And 
right  away  I  spoke  out  what  I  was  thinking.  I 
said,  “It’s  highjackers  after  Harry.”  He  said, 
“Oh,  is  it?”  And  went  on  to  the  lathe.  I 
pushed  Roddy  on  to  the  bench  and  stepped 
into  the  office  and  op)ened  the  front  door.  One 
of  those  boys  was  lying  on  the  load,  up  high, 
where  he  must  have  climbed  quick,  his  head 
hanging  over  the  side  and  blood  dripping 
j  from  a  hole  in  it.  I  figured  out  afterward  that 
Harry  must  have  shot  him  from  his  office  win¬ 
dow  before  he  ran  down-stairs.  It  just  goes  to 


show  how  quick  on  the  trigger  a  quiet  decent 
sort  of  fellow  can  get  to  be  when  he  goes  into 
that  nervous  business.  Harry  was  smart 
enough.  He  knew  better  than  he  had  let  on  to 
me  what  he  was  up  against.  He  went  in  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  he  was  no  coward.  Another 
of  them  was  holding  the  dead  one  on  with  his 
left  hand  and  watching  the  door  with  a  revolver 
in  his  right  hand.  The  tmck  was  iust  beginning 
to  move  when  Harry  apfieared  in  the  street  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  led  up  to  his  office. 

I  don’t  think  he  even  looked  at  that  bird  up  on 
top,  but  fired  at  the  one  that  was  driving,  and 
ran  toward  him.  I  saw  the  fellow  on  top  of  the 
tmck,  still  pulling  at  the  dead  one  to  keep  him 
from  falling  off,  aim  deliberately  down  at  Harry 
as  he  ran. 

I  COULDN’T  stand  that.  Jim  kept  an  auto¬ 
matic  in  the  desk  drawer  there  in  the  office. 
And  his  shotgun  stood  in  the  comer.  He  was 
fond  of  going  after  ducks,  and  it  was  shooting 
season  then.  I  realize  that  I  thought  and  acted 
about  as  quick  as  I  ever  did  anything  in  my  life. 
I  decided  against  the  gun  because  it  wouldn’t 
likely  be  loaded,  and  anyway  two  shots  mightn’t 
be  enough.  I  opened  the  desk  drawer. 

The  automatic  was  in  a  pasteboard  box,  with 
a  clip  full  of  cartridges  lying  beside  it.  I  stuck 
that  in,  slipped  the  guard  with  my  thumb  and 
jerked  the  barrel  back  as  I  jumped  for  the  door. 
I  could  hear  more  shooting.  Jim  was  just  then 
coming  into  the  office,  but  I  don’t  think  either 
I  or  he  said  anything.  Not  then.  I  stepped 
out  and  saw  Harry  lying  on  his  face  on  the  path 
just  a  few  steps  away  from  the  door.  That  fel¬ 
low  must  have  got  him  with  his  first  shot,  and 
then  just  gone  on  pumping  lead  into  him.  He, 
this  fellow  up  on  top,  was  tying  on  the  body  that 
was  up  there  with  a  rope-end.  He  had  managed 
to  haul  it  in  from  where  it  had  been  lying  on  the 
edge  with  the  head  hanging  down  over  the  tar¬ 
paulins  in  that  weird  way.  Of  course  all  this 
was  going  along  faster  than  you’d  think.  In 
the  second  or  two  that  I  was  making  up  my 
mind  what  I’d  do,  I  noticed  that  the  tmck  was 
rolling  slowly  in  toward  the  telephone  pole  that 
stood  there,  and  then  I  saw  that  fellow  up  top, 
after  a  quick  knot  in  the  rope  he’d  tied  around 
that  body,  pick  up  his  automatic  and  make  a 
jump  for  the  front  end  of  the  tmck. 

I  was  wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
other  two  highjackers,  the  two  that  were  in  the 
front  seat  of  the  five-passenger.  You  see,  they 
had  pulled  in  close  to  the  tmck  on  the  farther 
side,  and  were  hidden  from  me.  Evidently 
they  figured  on  those  two  staying  in  the  small 
car,  leaving  the  other  three  to  handle  the  tmck. 
But  one  of  those  three  was  dead  as  the  town 
pump.  And  from  the  way  the  tmck  was  sliding 
down  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road  toward  the 
telephone  pole,  I  judged  that  Harry  must  have 
got  the  driver  with  his  first  shot,  before  he  went 
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down  himself.  Just  then  ...  all  this,  re¬ 
member  in  that  second  or  two;  you  know  how 
fast  you  can  think  sometimes  when  you  really 
have  to  ...  I  heard  voices.  One  of  those 
fellows  in  the  small  car  was  hollering  something. 
The  fellow  up  top  had  reached  the  roof  over 
the  driver’s  seat  and  had  hold  of  it  as  if  he 
meant  to  swnng  himself  down  into  the  seat. 
But  he  hesitated  long  enough  to  yell  something 
back.  I  didn’t  catch  what  he  said,  but  he  was 
damning  somebody  or  other.  I  was  won¬ 
dering  where  Rafferty  could  be.  That  was  a 
fellow  that  Harry  had  working  with  him  at  that 
time,  and  usually  he  was  right  around  when  the 
truck  stood  there  keeping  an  eye  on  it.  But  I 
couldn’t  see  him  anv'where  around. 

Then  that  fellow  on  the  truck  started  to 
swing  himself  dowTi.  He  wasn’t  looking  at  me 
at  all.  He  was  a  little  clumsy  about  it  because 
he  still  had  his  automatic  in  his  hand.  Well,  I 
plugged  him.  Clean.  I  ffred  a  couple  more 
times  while  he  was  falling  but  needn’t  have  be¬ 
cause  he  fell  right  down  beside  the  front  wheel 
in  a  heap,  and  the  truck  went  on  a  few  feet 
farther  and  came  to  a  stop  against  the  tele- 
phrnie  pole. 

It  is  rather  queer,  when  I  think  of  it  now',  but 
I  don’t  think  I  had  any  particular  feelings  then. 
I  was  too  busy.  Even  about  Harry  lying  on 
the  path  there  with  his  face  in  a  pool  of  blood 
that  was  drying  into  the  sand.  What  I  seemed 
to  want  was  to  get  those  two  in  the  five-passen¬ 
ger  car.  I  ran  out  with  the  idea  of  coming 
around  the  head  of  the  truck  and  getting  them 
quick.  I  knew  I  had  anyway  three  or  four 
more  cartridges  in  the  clip.  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  Jim’s  voice  right  at  my  shoulder  saying, 
“I’m  writh  you.  Kid.”  But  I  heard  a  motor 
roaring,  and  the  car  went  out  with  a  rush  on 
second  speed.  They’d  got  to  the  comer  and 
were  tiuning  to  the  left  on  the  state  road  before 
I  came  around  the  tmck.  The  fellow  that  was 
sitting  with  the  driver  took  a  quick  shot  at  me. 
I  heard  it  zin-n-ck  into  theside  of  the  drug-store. 
He  couldn’t  shoot  again  for  a  second  because 
the  car  was  turning  the  wrong  way  for  him,  but 
he  whirled  around  in  his  seat  and  ffred  once  or 
twice  more  through  the  back  window.  Rafferty 
came  mnning  out  of  the  meat  market  and  fired 
several  times  at  their  tires,  but  missed.  I 
realized  then  that  a  number  of  people  were 
huddling  in  the  doorway  of  the  drug-store  and 
some  more  in  front  of  Wilder’s  store  across  the 
street.  I  saw  Jo  Dibble  who  worked  there 
coming  out  in  his  white  apron.  And  Walter 
Appleton  who  was  cashier  of  the  bank  next 
door,  directly  0|^x>site  where  the  road  turned, 
standing  in  the  front  window  with  the  two  girls 
who  worked  there. 

It  would  be  quite  a  while  before  Ben  Hinch- 
man  could  get  around.  His  job  was  really 
more  night  watchman  for  the  village  than  any¬ 
thing  elM,  and  he  had  to  get  his  sleep  in  the  day¬ 


time.  I  went  back  and  found  that  Jim  had 
laid  down  his  shotgun  and  was  turning  Harry 
over  very  gently.  He  was  gone  all  right. 
Nothing  was  left  but  to  take  him  out  to  the 
cemetery.  The  fellow  that  had  tried  to  drive 
the  tmck  was  lying  across  the  seat  moaning. 
We  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  him  at  first,  we 
were  too  busy  over  Harry.  By  this  time  folks 
were  mnning  out  of  the  stores  and  houses  and 
crowding  around  in  a  solemn  sort  of  hush. 
Jim  called  to  the  other  boys  that  came  out  of 
the  garage  to  get  down  the  body  that  was 
lash^  on  the  tmck.  Jo  Dibble  climbed  up 
with  them,  still  in  his  white  apron,  and  helped. 
Another  crowd  took  that  wounded  fellow  into 
the  dmg-store. 

JIM  and  I  carried  Harry'  into  the  garage  and 
laid  him  out  on  one  of  the  work  benches. 
Doctor  Kent  came  in  then,  with  his  little 
handbag.  He  was  a  tall  man  with  bushy  gray 
whiskers,  an  old-fashioned  country  doctor  but  a 
good  scout.  He  didn’t  have  to  take  much 
more  than  a  look  to  decide  he  wasn’t  needed 
there.  He  knew  what  the  trouble  was  all 
about,  all  right.  Jim  told  him  he’d  better  go 
into  the  drug-store  and  attend  to  the  fellow 
that  was  still  wounded. 

Then  Jim  said  to  me,  in  a  pretty  husky  voice, 
“Who’s  going  to  tell  his  mother,  Sandy? 
Somebody’s  got  to.  I  don’t  think  their  phone 
has  been  put  in  yet.” 

I  thought  that  over,  I  hated  the  idea  of 
some  excited  fool  rushing  out  there  and  spilling 
it.  And  then  I  began  to  feel  almost  sorry  that 
I  was  alive  to  face  her.  For  a  minute  I  stalled. 
Though  it  wasn’t  altogether  stalling.  This 
other  thing  just  popped  into  my  mind. 

“Jim,”  I  said,  “Wood  and  Watkins  have  a 
shipment  of  ducks  on  that  tmck.  I  happen 
to  know  it  means  a  lot  to  them.  It’s  for  a  hotel 
in  New  York,  and  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  line  of  business.  I’m  going  to  take  it  of! 
the  tmck  right  now,  before  any  state  police 
turn  up.” 

“What’ll  you  do  with  it?” 

“Well,”  ...  I  was  thinking  fast,  but 
didn’t  know  just  how  to  put  it  .  .  .  “well, 
Jim,  if  you  could  spare  me  I’d  like  to  drive  it  in 
tonight.  I  could  get  back  by  noon  tomorrov, 
for  sure.” 

He  looked  at  me,  and  then  just  said,  “Go 
ahead.  Better  just  take  the  day.”  He  turned 
back  into  the  shop,  and  then  timied  and  said, 
“Take  the  roadster,” 

“If  there’s  room.” 

“There’ll  be  room  enough.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  a  couple  of  boxes  in  behind.  And 
you  can  pile  the  rest  in  front.” 

“All  right,  Jim.  Just  help  me  to  get  them 
off,  and  then  I’ll  go  over  to  Mrs.  Archibald’s.” 

We  did  that.  There  were  only  four  carton.s 
about  the  size  of  soap  boxes.  Then  I  kind  of 
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got  my  breath,  after  we’d  carried  the  boxes 
into  the  office,  and  JLn  looked  at  me  again  in 
that  sober  way  and  just  said  again,  “Take  the 
roadster,  Sandy.”  And  so  I  wiped  my  hands 
off  with  some  waste  and  washed  up  as  well  as  I 
could  in  a  hurry,  and  drove  out  to  see  Mrs. 
Archibald.  This  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  dark.  I  started  fast 
enough,  Roddy  hopping  along  into  the  car  with 
me,  of  course,  he  ^ways  did  that,  and  got  out 
of  the  village  without  having  to  speak  to  any¬ 
body,  but  then  without  thinking  much  of  what 
I  was  doing  began  to  slow  down.  You  see  I 
didn’t  know  what  I  was  going  to  say  or  do.  I 
could  see  her  the  way  she  had  looked  around 
the  boarding-house  almost  as  plainly  as  if  she 
were  somewhere  there  in  front  of  me.  When  I 
got  into  the  wood  road,  where  there  were  trees 
around  I  pulled  out  to  the  side  of  the  bushes 
and  just  sat  there  trying  to  think,  but  couldn’t 
think  at  all.  It  occurred  to  me  after  a  minute 
that  somebody  else  might  be  coming  along  be¬ 
hind  me,  and  that  perhaps  they  might  even  have 
got  there  ahead  of  me,  so  I  started  up  again. 

I  felt  awful.  But  it  wasn’t  any  good  being  a 
coward  about  it. 

There  weren’t  any  cars  in  front  of  the  house. 
I  didn’t  delay  any  more,  but  told  Roddy  to 
watch  the  car  and  went  right  up  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  There  was  a  Ught  on  in  the  living- 
room.  She  let  me  in  herself,  smiling.  And 
then  she  saw  my  face,  and  kind  of  caught  her 
breath.  I  just  stood  there  like  a  dumb  idiot. 

“What  is  it,  Sandy?”  she  asked,  very  quiet. 
I  wanted  to  put  my  arms  around  her,  she  was  so 
little  and  sweet.  Oh,  I’m  soft  in  spots,  I  am. 
Then  she  put  her  wrinkled  little  hand  on  my 
arm  and  asked,  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  “Is  it 
Harry?” 

I  nodded.  I  couldn’t  talk  even  yet. 

“He’s  hurt?”  she  said.  “An  accident?” 

I  nodded  again.  All  at  once  I  knew  that  she 
was  in  some  way  I  wouldn’t  have  thought  about 
prepared  for  it,  for  part  of  it  anyway.  Every 
night  when  he  was  out  on  his  run  I  suppose  she 
thought  about  the  danger  of  an  accident  hap¬ 
pening  and  waited  pretty  anxiously  until  he  got 
home.  Probably  ^e’d  had  a  lot  of  sleepless 
nights,  but  she  never  showed  it.  Not  to  Harry, 
or  any  of  us. 

“Come  in  here,  Sandy,”  she  said,  and  walked 
into  the  living-room.  I  followed  her.  I  no¬ 
ticed  then  that  there  was  a  big  Bible  lying  on 
the  center  table.  She  went  over  by  it  and  kind 
of  looked  at  it  for  a  minute.  I  couldn’t  help 
wondering  then,  and  I’ve  thought  a  lot  about 
it  since,  that  maybe  after  all  these  old  folks  had 
hold  of  something  that  we  don’t  know  so  much 
about  nowadays.  Something  they  could  be¬ 
lieve  in,  I  mean.  Most  of  the  folks  I’ve  been 
thrown  with  haven’t  seemed  to  believe  in  much 
of  anything  outside  of  themselves.  And  money, 


of  course.  At  least,  you  can’t  help  wondering. 

After  a  little  while  she  turned  and  came  right 
up  to  me  and  put  both  her  hands  on  me  and 
looked  right  up  into  my  face.  Honest  she  was 
wonderful!  She  steadied  me,  and  yet  I  was 
a  pretty  experienced  and  level-headed  young 
fellow  and  she  was  nothing  but  a  little  old  lady. 

“Tell  me,  Sandy,”  she  said. 

“It  was  robbers,”  I  explained.  “Car  thieves.” 
One  thing  had  cleared  up  in  my  mind  during 
that  minute  or  so  when  we  weren’t  saying  any¬ 
thing,  and  that  was  that  a  little  lying  wouldn’t 
do  any  hariQ.  “They  tried  to  steal  his  truck. 
He  went  after  them  and  they  .  .  .  shot  him.” 

She  hardly  winced.  Just  waited  a  minute 
more.  I  could  see  that  ^e  was  trying  to  grasp 
it.  Then  she  asked. 

“Is  it  .  .  .  over,  Sandy?” 

I  couldn’t  do  a  thing  but  bend  my  head. 

“He  was  brave?” 

“He  was  wonderful,”  I  said. 

She  was  crying  now,  but  it  didn’t  make  any 
difference.  1  mean  she  seemed  just  as  steady 
as  she  had  before. 

“Will  you  take  me  to  him,  Sandy?” 

I  said  no.  That  didn’t  seem  enough,  so  I 
said  it  again,  “No.  Better  not.” 

“But  they’ll  bring  him  here?  I  must  have 
him.” 

“Yes.  They’U  bring  him  here.” 

I  HEARD  a  car  out  in  front  and  Roddy 
barked.  Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  I  went  there  and  let  three  women  in 
that  had  driven  out.  One  was  Mrs.  Parmalee, 
the  minister’s  wife.  She  spoke  to  me  and  went 
right  past  me  into  the  living-room.  I  was  pretty 
glad  to  see  her.  She  was  the  steady  kind.  The 
other  two  I  barely  knew  by  sight.  They 
started  to  ask  some  questions  in  whispers. 
They  seemed  pretty  excited.  One  of  them  had 
been  crying.  But  just  then  I  heard  my  name 
and  went  back  into  the  living-room.  Mrs. 
Archibald  had  sat  down  in  a  little  straight  chair. 
“Sandy,”  she  said  again,  and  reached  up  to  m:. 
I  bent  over,  and  she  put  her  light  little  arms 
around  my  neck  and  I  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 
I  didn’t  feel  ashamed,  either.  I  didn’t  care 
who  saw  me.  Even  if  I  was  still  in  my  grimy 
old  overalls.  I  had  forgotten  about  those. 
Then  I  drove  back  downtown.  And  on  the 
way  I  met  the  undertaker’s  wagon  driving 
out  with  all  that  was  left  of  Harry.  I  had  to 
pull  out  into  the  bushes  to  let  them  by. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  garage  Jim  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  door,  and  he  said,  'T’ve  been  think¬ 
ing,  Sandy,  you’d  better  load  up  and  get  right 
out  of  here.  Ben’s  nosing  around,  but  he 
doesn’t  know  anything.  The  state  police 
are  on  the  way,  and  they’ll  go  into  everything.” 

He  helped  me  stow  the  four  boxes  in  the 
roadster,  back  and  front,  and  I  hurried  up  and 
changed  my  clothes.  He  came  back  to  my 
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locker  before  I  had  finished  and  handed  me  a 
folded  paper.  “I  did  this,”  he  said,  “I  found 
Harry’s  l^k  in  his  pocket  and  tore  out  the 
carbon  of  his  receipt  to  Wood  and  Watkins  for 
the  shiiHnent.  I  saw  there  weren’t  serial  num¬ 
bers,  and  I  tore  it  out  clean.  They  needn’t 
know  anything  about  it.  There  isn’t  any  record 
now,  you  see.  We  don’t  want  to  let  those  girls 

get  mixed  up  in  this  -  bootleg  business. 

I’ll  just  tdl  the  police  when  they  ask  for  you 
that  you  had  to  make  the  trip  to  New  York  but 
that  you’ll  be  back  tomorrow  night.” 

I  foimd  my  cap,  and  got  into,  the  roadster, 
and  then  Roddy  crowd^  in  on  the  seat  be¬ 
tween  me  and  one  of  the  boxes,  and  I  drove  out 
around  the  back  street  and  took  the  Wading 
River  road.  I  didn’t  tell  Jim,  but  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  oughtn’t  to  go  through  with 
it  without  seeing  the  ^s  first. 

There  were  lights  in  the  house  when  I  got 
there.  I  drove  into  the  side  yard  and  then 
chirped  to  Roddy  and  went  into  the  house.  I  'll 
tell  you,  too,  right  here,  that  it  was  a  comfort 
having  that  pup  along,  the  way  I  felt.  There 
wasn’t  anybody  in  the  living-room,  so  I  went 
on  out  to  the  kitchen.  Wood  was  coming  up 
the  back  steps  \vith  a  pail,  in  her  old  knicker¬ 
bockers  and  a  sweater  and  her  hair  flying 
around  her  face.  She  said,  “Hello,  Sandyl” 
And  I  said,  “Hdlo!”  And  then  she  took  a  look 
at  me  and  asked,  “What  on  earth  is  the 
matter?” 

I  decided  right  then  that  I’d  better  get  hold 
of  myself  if  I  wasn’t  going  to  give  myself  away 
to  everybody  that  saw  me.  But  I  still  felt  like 
the  de^. 

“Why,  Sandy,”  said  she,  “you’re  shaking  like 
a  leaf!”  And  ^e  ran  over  and  got  me  a  glass  of 
water.  I  don’t  know  just  what  go(^  she 
thought  it  would  do  me,  but  I  managed  to 
drink  a  little  of  it.  Then  I  said,  “I’m  su^.” 

Watkins  came  running  up  the  back  steps 
then,  calling  out,  “What  on  earth  are  our  boxes 
doing  in  that  car.  And  only  two  of  them.” 

“TTie  others  are  in  the  back,”  I  said.  “It’s 
all  right.” 

But  W’atkins  was  looking  at  me  with  those 
cool  eyes  of  hers.  “1  don’t  know  what’s  the 
matter  with  you,”  she  said,  “but  I  do  know 
that  a  little  brandy  wouldn’t  do  any  harm.” 

I  said  no,  thanks,  but  she  ran  right  up-stairs. 

Wood  came  over  to  me  and  rubb^  some 
water  on  my  forehead  with  her  hand,  and  cried 
out,  “Sandy!  What  on  earth?  What  has 
happened?” 

“Tell  you  in  a  minute,”  I  said.  And  then 
Watkins  came  running  down  with  some  brandy, 
in  the  bottom  of  a  big  gla.ss.  “Drink  it  right 
down,”  she  said.  “Won’t  hurt  you.  It’s  the 
old  stuff.” 

Well,  1  drank  it.  It  was  the  first  liquor  I 
had  ever  tasted.  1  could  feel  it  tingling  hot 


inside  me.  Perhaps  it  was  because  my  stomach 
wasn’t  hardened  to  it  that  it  pulled  me  u{)  so 
quick.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  could  feel  my- 
s^  steadying. 

“There’s  been  trouble  in  the  village,”  I  said, 
as  soon  as  I  could  talk.  “Car  thieves.  They 
got  Harry  Archibald  trying  to  save  his  truck. 
I  shot  one  of  them.  Killed  him.” 

They  looked  at  each  other.  W'ood  had 
horror  in  her  eyes.  But  Watkins  was  cool. 

“What  do  you  mean  they  got  Harry  Archi¬ 
bald?”  she  a^ed,  sharply.  “You  don’t  mean 
that  they  killed  him?” 

I  nodded.  She  said.  “Good  God!” 

Every  minute  I  was  feeling  more  like  myself. 
1  said,  “Come  on  into  the  living-room.  I  want 
you  girls  to  get  this  straight.”  And  then  when 
we  had  walked  in  there,  Watkins  asking  ques¬ 
tions  and  Wood  still  speechless,  I  went  on  with 
it.  “Here’s  the  whole  thing,  girls!  Harry’s 
been  rum-running  between  Greenport  and  New 
York.  He  was  only  picking  up  merchandise 
like  yours  as  cover.” 

“That’s  why  his  rates  were  so  low,”  said 
Watkins. 

“Yes.  Now'  listen!  The  highjackers  got 
after  him  this  afternoon  downtown.  We 
killed  three  of  them,  but  they  got  Harry.  He’s 
gone.  The  state  police  are  coming.  But  I’m 
going  to  get  these  ducks  to  New  York  before  I 
talk  to  them.  They  won’t  wait,  those  ducks. 
I’ll  be  back  tomorrow  sometime.  Don’t  talk 
at  all.  Here’s  the  carbon  of  Harry’s  receipt. 
There’s  no  record  of  the  shipment.  Nobofly 
knows  you  made  it.  So  you’re  out  of  it.  And 
nobody  knows  I’m  out  here.  I  came  out  be¬ 
cause  I  want  you  to  know  how  it  stands  with 
your  property  and  for  another  reason.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it’s  an  awful  mess  and  you’re  well  out  of  it. 
Stay  out.  And  just  don’t  say  anything. 
Harry’s  mother  doesn’t  know  the  whole  truth 
yet,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  it  from  her  if  we 
can.” 

“We  won’t  talk,”  said  Watkins.  But  W'ood 
came  right  up  and  took  hold  of  me  and  said, 
“You  can’t  drive  that  car  to  New  York  to¬ 
night,  Sandy.” 

I  said,  “Don’t  be  silly,  Woodie,  of  course  1 
can.  I  was  just  a  little  shaken  up.” 

Watkins  remembered  something  she  had  to 
do  and  went  back  outdoors.  Wood  still  had 
hold  of  me  .  .  she  was  always  natural  that 
way,  never  thinking  about  herself  or  what  she 
was  doing  .  .  .  and  now  she  asked,  looking 
right  up  at  me.  “What  was  the  other  reason, 
Sandy?” 

I  lrx>ked  down  at  her.  It  gave  me  a  funny 
feeling,  our  eyes  meeting  full-on  like  that. 
And  then  it  came  right  out  of  me. 

“Woodie,”  I  said,  “do  you  know  who  I  am?” 

And  she  answered,  still  looking  right  up  into 


my  eyes,  “\es. 
To  Be  Continued. 
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going  to  be  an  engineer,  I  told  my  father. 
He  said  ‘No’  pretty  emphatically!  Very  well, 
then.  I  wouldn’t  go  to  college.  I  stayed  out 
of  school  for  a  year.  By  this  time  I  realized 
that  father  was  absolutely  set  against  an  en¬ 
gineering  career  for  me  so  I  listened  to  reason. 
The  only  other  kind  of  work  that  appealed  to 
me  at  aU  was  physical  education.  Father  was 
delighted,  so  the  next  fall  I  entered  the  Boston 
School  of  Physical  Education. 

“I  was  moderately  interested  in  the  work,  but 
yet  I  was  far  from  satisfied.  It  was  the  same 
feeling  I  used  to  have  when  I  asked  mother  for 
chocolates  and  she  gave  me  a  wholesome  stick 
of  peppermint  instead — a  ‘not  that  I  love  Caesar 
less’  sort  of  a  feeling.  I  stuck  it  out  for  the 
winter  and  then  spring  came.  Spring  in  Bos¬ 
ton!  And  the  smell  of  burning  gasoline  on 
Beacon  Street!  Never  shall  I  forget  it.  It  was 
that  enticing  odor  that  drove  me  finally  into 
engineering.  I  couldn’t  resist  it.  I  had  to  do 
it!  If  father  wouldn’t  help  me.  I’d  do  it  myself. 

“I  went  back  to  my  rcwm  one  day  that  spring 
after  a  city  walk,  picked  up  a  paper  and  looked 
over  the  ‘Help  Wanted’  ads.  One  of  them 
sounded  promising.  A  woman  was  advertising 
for  a  younger  woman  to  look  after  the  grounds 
at  her  summer  home.  Next  to  engines  I  loved 
gardens  best.  I  answered  the  ad  and  got  the  job. 

“That  summer  was  one  of  the  best  I’ve  ever 
had.  My  employer,  and  she  was  soon  my 
friend,  tcx),  was  Mrs.  Arthur  Astor  Carey,  a 
friend  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  who  had  gone 
with  her  into  exile.  She  put  me  in  charge  of  her 
l-W-acre  estate,  ‘Creek  Farm,’  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  although  it  turned  out  to  be  a  bigger 
job  than  I  had  anticipated  when  I  answered  the 
advertisement,  1  believe  I  di<l  it  to  her  satis¬ 
faction.  I  stayed  on  at  Creek  Farm  late  into 
the  fall.  I  had  no  intention  of  going  back  to 
the  Boston  School.  I  had  every  intention  of 
becoming  an  automotive  engineer.  The  only 
question  was  how  and  where. 

“By  this  time  father  realized  how  much  what 
I  wanted  meant  to  me.  Besides,  he  was  sport 
enough  to  be  downright  proud  of  the  protest 
I  had  made  by  going  off  on  my  own  that 
summer.  He  admitted  that  since  being  an  en¬ 
gineer  meant  so  much  to  me  he  would  withdraw 
his  objections.  So  a  technical  college  was  pos¬ 
sible  at  last.  I  l(X)ked  around  and  discovered 
that  for  what  1  wanted — automotive  engintx-r- 
ing— I  could  get  better  training  and  get  it  in 
le&s  time  through  practical  experience  than  at 
any  of  the  engineering  colleges.  So  late  in  the 
fall  of  1917  I  left  New  Pmgland  for  Detroit  to 
take  the  practical  course  at  the  Michigan  State 
Automobile  School  there.” 


While  it  is  true  that  even  as  recently  as  1917 
a  good  course  in  automotive  engineering  was 
hard  to  procure  in  any  of  our  first  class  engineer¬ 
ing  colleges,  there  was  another  motive  as  well 
back  of  her  decision  not  to  take  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  degree  in  engineering.  America  had 
plunged  into  the  World  War  and  was  getting 
farther  and  farther  behind  in  its  airplane  pro¬ 
gram.  Ethel  Bailey  wanted  to  do  her  bit 
\vhere  it  would  count  most.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  her  mind  but  that  she  was  innately 
qualified  to  help  speed  up  the  production  of 
airplane  engines.  The  Michigan  State  Auto¬ 
mobile  School  offered  just  the  practical  course 
that  she  needed.  She  enrolled  as  a  student 
there,  took  advantage  of  the  opportimity  to 
work  both  night  and  day  and  thereby  cut  sev¬ 
eral  months  off  the  time  it  would  otherwise 
have  taken  her  to  complete  their  course.  The 
girl  came  out  equipped  as  an  expert  mechanic 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  engines  and 
engine  parts. 

THEN  she  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  Detroit. 

“At  first  they  put  me  to  work  on  thread  gages. 
That  was  both  interesting  and  important.  But 
I  had  a  hankering  to  be  out  on  the  field  testing 
the  engines.  It  was  a  bigger  job  but  I  knew  1 
could  do  it.  Eventually  I  told  my  chief  so.” 

“And  were  told  that  the  test  field  was  no 
place  for  a  woman,”  I  suggested. 

She  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

“I  was  not!”  came  out  emphatically. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  know  women  did  that  kind  of 
work  during  the  War,”  I  apolcgized. 

“They  didn’t,”  she  answered.  “.At  least  I 
don’t  know  of  any  woman  who  ever  worked  on 
the  field  testing  engines.  But  that  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  weren’t  glad  to  have  me  do  it. 
\'ou’ll  find  that  engineers — the  real  ones — have 
a  pretty  big  way  of  looking  at  things.  When  I 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  test  field 
they  tried  out  my  ability  and  let  me  go  to  it! 
I’ve  met  that  same  broad-minded  attitude  ever 
since.  It  has  always  been  ability  that  counted. 
Being  a  woman  has  neither  helped  nor  hindered. 
Being  able  to  do  the  work  got  me  the  job.” 

.Almost  at  that  ver\’  moment  something 
happened  that  was  going  either  to  prove  or 
disprove  her  statement.  We  were  sitting  at 
her  desk  in  a  small  office  in  the  Engineering 
Societies  Building  in  New  York  City  where  for 
several  years  she  has  been  Researdi  Engineer 
for  the  Society  of  .Automotive  Engineers. 
The  reception-room  clerk  opened  the  door. 

“Mr. - ,  a  member  of  the  Society,  wants 

to  talk  with  some  one  about  bearing  metals.  I 
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told  him  I’d  ask  you  to  speak  with  him  and  he 
said  he  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  a  woman.” 

“I’ll  be  right  out,”  and  the  door  closed  again. 

CHE  turned  to  me;  with  her  ready  sense  of 
humor  of  course  she  saw  the  joke. 

“You  think  I’ve  been  lying  to  you,  don’t 
you?”  she  challenged.  Then,  “Take  oflF  your 
hat  and  coat,  pick  up  a  pencil  and  scratch  pad 
and  look  as  if  you  belonged  here.” 

I  did. 

“Now  come  out  and  hunt  for  something  in 
the  magazines  while  I  talk  with  .Mr. - 

We  went  out  to  the  next  room  where  I  took 
a  magazine  from  the  racks  and  listened. 

“I  want  to  talk  with  some  man,”  the  inter¬ 
view  started.  Miss  Bailey  made  some  reply 
or  other  and  then,  in  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  about  it,  those  two  were  far  over 
my  head  in  an  animated  discussion  of  bearings, 
friction,  ternary  alloys — words  that  meant 
nothing  in  my  life  but  which  seemed  touched 
with  the  spark  of  vitality  as  they  used  them. 
They  were  as  interested  as  if  they  had  been  dis- 
ciissing  politics!  Part  of  what  the  man  wanted 
to  know  she  could  tell  him.  She  pointed 
out  how  he  could  get  the  other  information. 
And  finally  she  promised  to  send  him  some  still 
unavailable  data  a  little  later.  The  question 
of  talking  with  “some  man”  did  not  arise  once 
she  got  started.  He  left,  and  I’d  be  willing  to 
go  on  oath  that  he  was  satisfied! 

“That’s  what  I  mean!”  she  said  to  me  ear¬ 
nestly.  “A  technical  man  wants  facts.  Natu¬ 
rally  he  expects  to  get  them  from  a  man  in  an 
organization  like  this.  But  when  he  sees  the 
facts  coming  that’s  all  he  is  interested  in.” 

It  was  just  such  an  attitude  of  “Let’s  get  at 
the  facts.”  that  took  Miss  Bailey  from  the  test 
field  at  Detroit  down  to  the  Nordyke-Marmon 
Company’s  field  at  Indianapolis  the  last  year  of 
the  War.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  en¬ 
gines  turned  out  at  that  plant  were  failing  in 
large  numbers  to  meet  the  Army  tests,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  be  finding  out  why.  She  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  go  down  to  Indianapolis 
as  an  inspector  to  help  rmearth  the  difficulty. 
She  chose  to  go. 

Bert  Dingley,  famous  race-track  driver,  who 
is  now  in  charge  of  all  service  for  Stutz  Motors, 
was  sent  to  Indianapolis  to  take  charge  of  the 
field  there  a  week  aiter  Miss  Bailey’s  arrival. 
As  his  assistant  she  was  put  in  charge  of  the  test 
field  office  and  the  testing  of  the  club  propellers 
used  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  famous 
Liberty- 12  Engines.  At  first  failure  of  engine 
aiter  engine  to  meet  the  Army  tests  had  to  be 
reported.  In  order  to  stimulate  production  in 
all  plants  the  Government  had  put  on  a  Liberty 
Engine  Building  Contest  and  assigned  to  each 
plant  its  quota.  The  Nordyke-Marmon  plant 
kept  falling  farther  and  farther  behind.  But 
Dingley  and  his  crew  were  in  earnest  and  soon 


they  began  to  discover  things — such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  certain  failures  were  directly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  they  had  been  running 
through  the  engines  during  testing  was  too  cold. 
Other  facts  came  to  light,  and  eventually  it 
was  Apparent  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  fault  lay  in  the  testing  and  not  in  the 
construction  of  the  engines.  Corrective  mea¬ 
sures  were  speedily  ap^ied  and  the  Nordyke- 
Marmon  plant  began  to  get  caught  up  with  its 
quota. 

Then  they  got  into  the  running  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Contest.  No  need  to  stop  here  to 
record  again  the  speed  and  tension  of  the  War 
days;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  time  limit 
of  that  famous  Contest  expired  in  the  midst  of  a 
virulent  influenza  e{Rdemic  in  Indianapolis,  and 
that  the  night  that  brought  to  the  Nordyke- 
Marmon  Company  the  title  of  Champion 
Liberty  Engine  Builders  of  America  found 
Ethel  Bailey  finishing  an  unbroken  24-hour 
shift  on  duty  where  she  was  doing  the  work  of 
several  of  the  men  who  were  down  with  the  flu! 

Bert  Dingley  brought  official  recognition  of 
her  loyalty  and  abilities  in  a  tough  job  by  ap¬ 
pointing  her  official  representative  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  charge  of  the  test  and  inspection  of 
the  last  Liberty  Engine  built  at  the  Nordyke- 
Marmon  plant. 

And  then  the  War  was  over.  Likewise  the 
career  of  many  a  war  worker.  But  Ethel 
Bailey  had  just  begun.  Released  from  Army 
service  she  went  back  to  Boston  where  she 
came  the  technical  service  representative  for 
the  Cadillac  Company  there.  But  the  lure  of 
aircraft  had  become  greater  than  the  lure  oi 
automobiles  and  after  a  few  months  she  was 
down  in  Washington  in  the  Bureau  of  Construc¬ 
tion  and  Repairs,  Aircraft  Division,  Navy 
Department,  as  assistant  to  Archibald  Black. 

One  of  the  important  pieces  of  work  that 
came  under  Black’s  supervision  in  those  days 
was  the  selection  of  materials  in  connection  with 
aircraft  design  and  construction.  It  was  just 
at  the  time  when  plans  for  the  Shenandoah 
were  under  way. 

“My  work  on  the  Shenandoah,”  Miss  Bailey 
told  me,  “was  largely  on  fabric-bursting  tests 
though  I  helped  some,  too,  with  testing  on  the 
transverse  framework  and  with  calculations  of 
stresses. 

“We  knew  in  those  days  when  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  was  still  ‘on  paper’  what  the  world  realizes 
now,  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  build  an  airship 
capable  of  withstanding  all  the  elements  when 
for  some  reason,  as  in  a  severe  storm,  they 
combine  against  it.  An  airship  is  a  good  bit 
like  a  human  being.  It  can  meet  any  number 
of  difficult  situations  one  or  two  at  a  time  and 
come  out  with  flying  colors,  but  when  a  certain 
combination  of  emergencies  arises  it  breaks 
under  the  strain. 

“And  right  here  is  where  I  want  to  register  the 
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fact  that  engineering  is  one  of  the  fields  today 
where  a  so-called  feminine  point  of  view  is 
much  needed.  While  the  technical  man  is  just 
as  human  as  any  other  man  he  fe  likely  to 
become  so  interested  in  technicalities  that  he 
loses  sight,  at  times,  of  the  human  element. 
I  cannot  understand  why  American  women 
have  been  so  slow  to  enter  thb  field  through 
which  they  could  make  themselves  felt  in 
helping  to  humanize  the  industrial  world. 
Mechanical  engineers  are  the  people  who  design 
the  machinery  few  this  ‘Machine  Age’  and  it  is 
more  often  designed  for  speed  and  production 
than  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workers. 
Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  have  done 
wonders  for  efficiency  in  getting  ores  out  of  the 
earth  and  through  the  smelters,  but  little  for 
the  workers  who  help  to  create  the  wealth  of 
the  mining  industry. 

“  ‘Efficiency’  has  been  such  a  watchword  in 
the  profession  that  a  whole  group  of  engineers 
has  arisen  terming  themselves  efficiency  en¬ 
gineers.  Too  often  their  idea  is  production — 
and  then  more  production.  The  average  wo¬ 
man  will  never  look  at  business  or  industry  in 
that  way.  Her  instinctive  urge  to  protect  the 
race  colors  her  viewpoint.  The  one  American 
woman  engineer  I  happen  to  know,  Lilian  Gil- 
breth  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  done  more  intelli¬ 
gently  constructive  work  along  the  line  of  health 
and  happiness  for  the  w’orker  than  any  other 
engineer  I  know. 

“'fhere’s  a  field  in  engineering  for  women  to¬ 
day  that  is  practically  untouched  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  though  girls  are  entering  technical  schools 
and  colleges  now  in  a  way  that  is  encouraging. 
I  don’t  believe  it  will  be  so  very  long  before  it 
will  be  accepted,  as  not  only  entirely  fitting  but 
highly  desirable  that  the  daughter  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  train  herself  to  work  with  him  in 
his  business.  I  have  known  families  where  the 
dau^tcr,  instead  of  the  sons,  inherited  the 


father’s  engineering  trend  of  mind,  but  where 
his  business  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
stranger  eventually  because  it  seemed  better  to 
make  daughter  into  a  school  teacher  or  a  mil¬ 
liner!  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  .\merican  fam¬ 
ily  life  and  solidarity  when  a  girl  is  free  to  train 
for  her  father’s  business  no  matter  what  it 
happens  to  be.” 

When  that  day  comes  the  way  will  have  been 
made  a  little  easier  because  it  happened  to  be 
Ethel  Bailey  who  did  part  of  the  pioneering. 
She  has  held  responsible  engineering  positions 
with  the  Array,  the  Navy,  several  automobile 
manufacturing  concerns,  the  L.  W.  F.  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company  and  one  of  the  great  national  en¬ 
gineering  societies.  Certainly  prejudice  against 
women  in  engineering  cannot  exist  very  vio¬ 
lently  where  she  has  once  worked.  Only  re¬ 
cently  the  Society  of  MUitary  Engineers  made 
her  one  of  its  Engineer  Members,  an  honor  it 
may  bestow  upon  civilians;  and  the  .\merican 
As^iation  for  the  Ad^’anceraent  of  Science 
elected  her  a  Fellow  under  the  ruling  that  “a 
Member  who  is  professionaUy  engaged  in 
scientific  work  or  who  has  advanced  science  by 
research  may  be  elected  a  Fellow.” 

Both  were  honors  unsought  by  her,  and  in  the 
latter  case  an  honor  that  usually  comes,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  a  little  later  in  life.  They  came  in 
recognition  of  real  merit.  Scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  societies  of  the  highest  order  hold  higher 
than  college  degrees  the  record  of  work  done,  of 
responsibility  accepted  and  creditably  dis¬ 
charged.  In  the  old-fashioned  way  Ethel 
Bailey  started  out  as  a  mechanic  and  made  her¬ 
self  into  an  automotive  engineer.  Probably  no 
other  American  girl  has  e^^r  done  it.  Few 
men  at  thirty  have  surpassed  her  record.  Her 
achievements  have  won  for  her  the  respect 
of  her  colleagues  and  the  high  honors  of  a 
profession  which  b  still  all  but  closed  to 
women. 


They  Climbed  Together 

[CoiUimued  from  page  8o\ 


The  Ackleys  met  sixteen  years  ago  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 
Floyd  Ackley  was  studying  interior  decorating. 
A  young  girl,  Edith  Flack,  of  Greenport,  Long 
Island,  was  studying  portrait  painting. 

“The  second  day  we  met  I  proposed  to  her,” 
said  Mr.  Ackley. 

“He  made  me  leave  the  portrait  class  and 
enroll  for  a  course  in  costume  design  just  so  that 
I  could  be  near  him,”  put  in  Kirs.  Ackley. 
“Of  course  I  didn’t  learn  a  thing.  We  gaddetl 
about  all  that  year.” 

Floyd  Ackley  was  already  earning  his  living 
by  making  jewelry.  He  used  to  work  at  this 
at  night  and  study  design  during  the  day.  Al¬ 
though  bom  in  New  York,  he  had  gone  to 


Michigan  to  live  as  a  child,  gone  to  school  at 
the  Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago  and  later 
studied  painting  at  the  Chicago  .\rt  Institute 
before  he  returned  to  New  York. 

“Jewelry  is  the  onh'  thing  I  never  really 
studied,”  he  explained  whimsically.  “.A  wo¬ 
man  I  knew  in  Chicago  was  experimenting 
with  it.  I  worked  with  her  for  a  time.  First 
I  tried  making  a  ring  for  mi-self.  .After  I  had 
accomplishetl  this,  the  next  thing  was  to  make 
something  for  my  friends.  Soon  I  found  my¬ 
self  filling  orders  for  friends  of  my  friends.  I 
became  very  much  interested.  So  few  peopJe, 
you  see,  know  what  kind  of  jewelry'  they  shmild 
wear.  They  rarely  take  their  coloring  or  the 
shape  of  their  hands  into  consideration.  I 
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became  convinced  that  jewelry  should  be  de- 
sgned  to  express  personality. 

had  no  idea  then  that  it  was  going  to  be  my 
life  work.  I  wanted  to  come  to  New  York  to 
study  design.  My  father,  however,  didn’t  ap¬ 
prove.  I  didn’t  tell  him  anything  about  my 
experiments  in  jewelry.  I  quietly  saved  the 
money  that  I  had  received  for  various  pieces, 
came  on  to  New  York  and  then  wrote  him 
about  it.  With  me  I  had  brought  along  twenty- 
eight  pieces  to  submit  to  the  New  York  Society 
of  Craftsmen  for  exhibition,  thinking  that  they 
might  take  one  or  two,  and  that  I  could  sell  the 
rest.  They  took  the  whole  lot!  My  potential 
income  for  weeks  was  thus  tied  up.  So  I  had 
to  drtun  up  orders  and  work  at  night  in  order 
to  be  able  to  continue  my  course.” 

Mr.  Ackley  it  appears  soon  became  known  at 
the  school  for  his  odd  and  effective  slants  in 
working  out  problems  in  design.  He  won  a 
scholai^p  for  a  stage  set  in  black  and  purple 
which  represented  ff^ratively  a  background  for 
Paderewski  in  playing  Chopin’s  funeral  march. 

Nevertheless,  the  longer  he  studied  the  more 
convinced  he  became  that  design  and  color  were 
for  him  but  the  means  toward  gainmg  greater 
freedom  and  technique  in  the  m^ing  of 
jewelry. 

“Orders  for  my  jewelry  were  coming  in 
steadily,  and  so  I  decided  to  stick  to  it,”  he 
said.  “It  is  surprising  how'  many  people  want 
something  individual.  Commercial  jewelers 
are  sterotyped.  One  group  of  specialists  makes 
designs;  another  cuts  the  stones;  another  does 
the  settings.  The  result  is  cold,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  for  all  such  jewelry  to  look  much 
alike.  I  believe  that  jewelry  must  be  both  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  by  the  same  craftsman  if 
it  is  to  express  real  life  and  beauty.” 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  the  success  in  such 
a  new  craft  might  seem  to  most  pe(^le  likely  to 
be  slow  in  coming,  Floyd  Ackley  and  Edith 
Flack  married  directly  he  finish^  his  course, 
and  gaily  opened  a  studio  in  New  York. 

For  nine  years,  until  Telka  was  bom,  Mrs. 
Ackley  worked  with  her  husband.  “I  made  all 
the  chains  for  his  necklaces.  ”  she  said.  “I  loved 
the  filling  and  engraving — the  mechanical  part 
that  he  dislikes.  So  we  worked  together  very 
nicely.  Before  Telka  was  bom  I  made  up  a 
stock  of  chains  to  last  for  some  time.  I  have 
never  worked  at  jewelry  since.” 

Mr.  Ackley  works  in  silver,  gold,  copper  and 
platinum  in  conjunction  with  precious  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones.  He  builds  up  his  pieces  from 
the  flat  metal  entirely  by  hand  and  carves  out 
his  designs.  He  often  works  in  a  combination 
of  metals,  a  ring  of  gold  and  silver,  a  pin  of  gold 
and  green  gold.  For  people  who  habitually 
wear  shades  of  brown  he  frequently  makes  up 
charming  things  in  copper. 

Though  he  often  sets  valuable  gems  for  his 
customers,  he  likes  particularly  to  work  with 


semi-precious  stones.  “They  are  so  rich  in 
color,”  he  told  me.  “And  color  and  design  are 
the  things  that  count  in  jewelry.  The  idea  that 
the  stone  must  be  more  valuable  than  the  set¬ 
ting  is  old-fashioned.  I  would  just  as  soon 
make  a  hundred  dollar  setting  for  a  four-dollur 
stone  providing  the  stone  has  color  and  char¬ 
acter.  Of  course  if  a  person  can  afford  several 
different  pieces  made  up  with  precious  stones, 
there’s  no  reason  why  she  shouldn’t  have  them. 
The  majority  of  people,  however,  have  only 
one  or  two  expensive  jewels,  and  they  wear 
these  with  any  gown  regar^ess  of  whether 
they  are  becoming  with  that  particular  dress. 
To  my  mind  more  and  less  expensive  pieces 
chosen  with  thought  as  to  the  various  types  of 
costumes  an  individual  wears  are  far  more 
effective.  Then  the  jewelry  becomes  a  color 
accent.  For  instance,  there’s  no  point  in  wear¬ 
ing  a  diamond  bar  pinned  up  and  down  a 
driks.  Jewelry  should  be  a  decoration — a 
blending  into  the  whole,  rather  than  an  adorn¬ 
ment,  stuck  on.” 

TJEOPLE  bring  Mr.  Ackley  everything  from  a 

holly  Christmas  box  containing  seventy-two 
of  grandmother’s  diamonds  or  nuggets  from  the 
gold  rush  of  ’49,  to  gold  out  of  their  teeth, 
spectacle  bows,  and  baby’s  first  tooth. 

“The  problem  is  to  take  the  material  they 
bring  me  and  make  it  up  in  a  good  design,”  he 
explained. 

Grandmother’s  seventy-two  diamonds  be¬ 
came  a  lacy  brooch  to  wear  with  an  evening 
dress.  The  nuggets  became  cuff-links.  Baby’s 
tooth  became  a  stick-pin.  The  spectacle  bows 
were  melted  up  and  appliqu^d  on  the  gold  of 
mother’s  wedding-ring  so  that  when  the  piece 
is  finished  the  owner  has  a  pendant  which  she 
proudly  tells  people  was  made  from  mother’s 
wedding-ring  and  Uncle  John’s  spectacles. 

Mr.  Ackley  has  more  orders  for  rings  than  for 
other  kinds  of  jewelry.  “It’s  my  opinion  that 
the  majority  of  people  favor  rings  because  they 
can  wear  them  with  almost  any  costume,  also 
because  unconsciously  they  like  to  admire  their 
jewelry  and  they  can  look  at  their  rings  without 
going  to  a  mirror. 

“Men  who  order  rings  for  themselves  arc 
much  harder  to  suit  than  women.  A  man  who 
wears  a  ring  wears  it  month  in  and  month  out. 
Therefore  it  must  not  annoy  him;  it  must  not 
catch  on  anything,  and  it  must  not  be  too 
heavy. 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Telka,  Edith  Ackley 
might  still  have  been  making  the  chains  for  the 
Ackley  jewelry.  When  Telka  was  a  year  and  a 
half  Mrs.  Ackley  made  her  a  doll — a  queer, 
original  doll  of  cream-colored  Japanese  cr^pc, 
with  embroidered  face.  From  this  doll  de¬ 
veloped  the  unique  marionettes  for  which  Edith 
Ackley  is  famous  today. 

It  was  such  a  funny  doll  that  every  one 
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laughed  at  it.  The  funniest  thing  about  it  was 
that  it  looked  like  some  one  the  Ackleys  knew. 
This  gave  Mrs.  Ackley  the  idea  of  doing  doll 
caricatures  of  well-known  p>ersons.  Amused  at 
the  likenesses  she  obtain^  she  made  several, 
and  just  in  a  spirit  of  fun  exhibited  them  in  an 
art  ^op.  Among  these  caricatures  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Zorach,  an  artist,  one  of  a  dgaret  girl,  a 
famous  Greenwich  Village  character,  and  one 
of  a  prominent  society  woman.  To  iklith 
Ackley’s  amazement  the  dolls  sold,  and  to  her 
greater  amazement  pec^de  came  to  the  studio 
to  order  more. 

PIEN  she  began  to  make  what  she  called  a 
flapper  doll— ^  doll  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches 
long.  “I  didn’t  know  how  to  dress  the  first  of 
these,”  she  said,  “so  I  wound  her  with  chiffon, 
then  tied  the  chiffon  around  the  ankle,  and  die 
sold!” 

So  many  orders  came  in  that  Mrs.  Addey 
began  to  make  dolls  in  earnest. 

“I  am  the  oldest  of  five  children,”  she  told 
me,  “consequently  I  always  knew  how  to  sew. 
To  make  sure  of  thiR,  however,  my  father  in¬ 
sisted  that  if  I  went  to  Art  School  I  should  also 
take  a  course  in  dressmaking,  so  that  I  would 
have  something  practical  to  fall  back  on  in  case 
I  needed  it.” 

This  knowledge  plus  the  knowledge  she  ac¬ 
quired  in  Art  S^ool  i^us  that  acquired  in  the 
class  in  costume  design — de^ite  that  assertion 
of  hers  that  she  learned  nothing  at  all — went 
into  the  creation  of  long,  bendy  dolls  with  long, 
slim  legs,  long,  slim  arms,  piquant,  onbroider^ 
faces  ,and  gorgeous  costumes.  That  winter  she 
gave  two  e:^bitions  at  the  Arden  galleries 
in  New  York  and  sent  an  exhibition  out  to 
Detroit. 

Forthwith  Mrs.  Ackley’s  dolls  were  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  this  demand  has  not  slackenecL 
Every  fall  before  the  Christmas  season  she  fills 
rush  orders.  She  sells  these  dolls  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  to  individual  customers.  They  have 
found  markets  all  over  the  world  from  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  cities  of  Europe  to  remote  Siam. 

The  spring  following  her  first  exhibition  Mrs. 
Luther  Gulick  of  the  Gulick  camp  for  girls  at 
Lake  Sebago,  Maine,  came  to  the  studio.  She 
had  toured  the  country  searching  for  a  different 
sort  of  craft  to  teach  to  little  children,  and  she 
asked  Mrs.  Ackley  if  she  would  come  up  to 
camp  and  give  a  course  in  doll-making.  It 
did  not  even  mean  separation  from  her  husband, 
for  as  it  happened  Mrs.  Gulick  had  also  heard 
of  Mr.  Ackley’s  work  and  wanted  him  to  teach 
jewelry  at  the  same  time.  Consequently  for 
five  summers  the  Ackleys  have  taught  their  re- 
si)ective  crafts  at  the  Gulick  camp. 

The  first  summer  Mrs.  Ackley  taught  her 
girls  to  make  the  characters  for  a  circus. 
When  Mrs.  Gulick  asked  her  to  come  back  the 
following  year,  Edith  Ackley  said  to  her  hus¬ 


band:  “But  what  can  I  do?  I  don’t  want  to 
do  the  same  sort  of  thing  over  again.” 

“Why  don’t  you  try  marionettes?”  he  asked 
her. 

She  demurred.  She  didn’t  know  anything 
about  them,  she  said.  Encouraged  by  her 
husband,  however,  when  she  got  back  to  New 
York  she  began  to  experiment.  And  the  next 
summer  she  returned  to  camp  to  teach  marion¬ 
ettes. 

When  she  returned  to  town  after  her  first 
summer  of  marionettes  she  was  asked  to  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Arden  Galleries.  “I  had  only  the 
two  marionettes  that  I  made  as  an  experiment,” 
she  said,  “but  I  did  not  say  so.  I  hurried  home 
and  made  up  a  set  of  characters  for  a  play  I 
had  in  mind.  In  the  meantime  Floyd  made  me 
a  marionette  stage,  and  I  gave  a  paid  perform¬ 
ance  for  my  first  public  appearance.” 

Since  this  first  performance  four  years  ago 
Edith  Flack  Ackley  has  become  an  authority  on 
marionettes.  Her  performances  have  as  great 
an  appeal  for  grown-ups  as  for  children  and  are 
requested  particularly  for  tea  dances,  house 
parties  and  club  functions.  As  the  result  of 
her  recent  success  in  the  Provincetown  Play¬ 
house  she  is  booked  for  a  series  of  performatKes 
at  other  New  York  theaters  for  the  ernning 
season. 

Mrs.  Ackley  not  only  makes  her  marionettes, 
she  designs  and  makes  all  her  costtunes  and 
stage  sets,  and  she  creates  all  her  plays.  Mr. 
Ackley  is  chief  adviser  on  sets  and  lighting, 
and  he  and  Telka  sit  in  critic’s  row  at  dress 
rehearsals  on  the  studio  stage.  In  addition 
to  this  studio  stage  he  has  made  Mrs.  Ackley 
two  portable  ones.  One  fits  into  a  steamer 
trunk  and  can  be  transported  by  express.  The 
other  fits  into  a  thin,  flat  metal  case  which 
Mrs.  Ackley  takes  with  her  in  a  taxi. 

For  the  most  part  she  ^ins  her  plays  from 
the  threads  of  fairy  tale  and  fancy.  “I  find 
that  both  grown-ups  and  children  want  magic 
in  a  marionette  play,*  she  said.  “Most  people 
want  to  make  marionettes  duplicate  things 
that  people  do.  Some  manipulators  even 
make  them  breathe,  or  make  them  smoke 
dgarets.  I  am  not  interested  in  this  me¬ 
chanical  simulation  of  realism.  To  me  marion¬ 
ettes  are  little  people  in  a  world  of  their  own. 
It  is  a  world  of  fancy  and  of  disembodied  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  its  little  people  can  do  many 
things  that  humans  can  not  do.  A  marionette 
is  unhampered  by  the  force  of  gravity.  She 
can  ride  on  a  magic  carpet,  or  she  can  do  a 
dance  impossible  for  a  human  to  accomplish. 
My  ballet  dancer,  for  instance,  leaves  the  floor 
and  floats  through  the  air!  I  believe  in  making 
the  most  of  the  qualities  marionettes  possess. 

Mrs.  Ackley  attributes  the  effect  she  gains 
with  her  dancing  dolls  to  the  even,  natural 
movements  with  which  she  maniptulatcs  their 
strings.  It  has  been  her  observation  that  most 
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people  who  do  marionettes  are  apt  to  exagger-  the  Ackleys  have  cruised  for  entire  summers 
ate  their  motions.  “They  seem  to  think  that  both  on  salt  and  fresh  water.  One  of  the  at- 

just  because  they  are  on  a  string,  they  must  tractions  of  the  Gulick  camp  on  Lake  Sebago  is 

jerk  them.”  she  says.  their  trim  sailing  canoe. 

Cooperation  with  the  .\ckleys  is  not  confined  “We  thought  we  would  have  to  give  up  sailing 
to  their  professions.  They  cany  it  into  their  for  a  while  after  Telka  came,”  said  Mrs.  Ackley, 
domestic  tasks  and  into  their  sports.  “But  we  just  took  her  with  us.  On  many  a 

They  both  cook!  Indeed  they  are  famous  for  cruise  in  open  water  I’ve  bailed  the  boat  with 
their  recipes.  one  hand  and  held  on  to  Telka  with  the  other. 

The  Ackleys’  sport  is  cruising  in  a  sailing  People  are  furious  with  us  for  taking  Telka  into 

canoe.  Mr.  Ackley  cruised  as  a  child  on  Lake  danger,  as  they  call  it.  Floyd  always  answers 

Michigan.  Mrs.  Ackley’s  childhood  was  spent  them,  ‘Well,  we’d  rather  have  her  an  angel  than 
mostly  on  Peconic  Bay.  Since  their  marriage  an  orphan.’  ” 

He  Paints  the  Midnight  Skies 

[Continued  from  page  87] 


first  signs  in  Manhattan  were  painted  on  the 
roofs  and  chimneys  along  the  lines  of  the  ele¬ 
vated.  Gradually  his  artistic  efforts  became 
centralized  along  Broadway,  and  the  ‘poster 
men’  were  disturbed  because  a  ‘paint  man’  had 
become  the  dominating  advertising  factor  on 
.America’s  most  famous  thoroughfare. 

“But  the  ‘paint  man’  was  soon  to  use  spark¬ 
ling  colored  lights  as  well  as  oil. 

“One  spring  evening  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  New  Yorkers  were  treated  to  a  new 
nocturnal  spectacle.  What  is  known  as  the 
world’s  first  electric  sign,  reading  ‘Manhattan 
Beach.  Swept  by  Ocean  Breezes,’  flashed  forth 
in  electric  lamps  from  a  blank  wall  south  of 
Madison  Square. 

“The  story  runs  that  one  evening  H.  J.  Heinz, 
the  Pittsburgh  pickle  man.  from  a  room  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  across  the  way,  saw'  the 
display.  Heinz,  like  some  watcher  of  the 
skies  ‘when  a  new  comet  swims  within  his  ken,’ 
gazed  upon  the  spectacle  ‘with  wild  surmise’ — 
and  conceived  a  grandiose  dream  of  pickle  ad¬ 
vertising  in  electric  lights. 

“The  next  day  he  got  in  touch  with  O.  J. 
Gude.  impresario  of  Broadway  advertising,  and 
between  them  they  contrived  the  now  historic 
‘pickle  sign.’  Soon  the  slogan  ‘57  Varieties’ 
flashed  in  electric  lights  above  the  theater 
crowds  of  Madison  Square.  That  was  the  first 
elaborate  attempt  at  advertising  in  moving 
colored  lights.  It  was  a  mere  ‘blinker,’  hand- 
operated  by  an  electrician  who  sat  perched  up 
in  the  framework  and  nearly  went  crazy  throw¬ 
ing  the  switches  back  and  forth  all  evening. 
That  sign,  however,  not  only  helped  make 
Heinz’s  pickles  famous  throught  the  world  but 
really  gave  birth  to  the  luminous  kaleidoscope 
of  modem  Broadway. 

In  191S,  when  Gude  was  quite  an  elderly  man, 
he  decided  to  sell  out  his  manifold  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  interests,  and  retire  with  a  few  mil¬ 
lions,  to  live  at  ease  abroad.  Gnce  again  Mr. 
Fulton,  by  that  time  standing  in  Barney  Link’s 
shoes,  showed  his  financial  genius  by  securing 


the  capital  to  purchase  the  Gude  company’s 
interests. 

And  next,  a  year  later,  the  organization  of 
Thomas  Cusack,  the  Chicago  advertising  man, 
became  linked  with  that  of  Fulton.  Thus  an¬ 
other  American  industry,  following  the  familiar 
trend  of  recent  years,  had  passed  from  the 
veteran  hands  that  first  wielded  the  actual 
implements  of  the  trade.  The  men  of  paint 
and  paste  brush  had  given  way  to  the  financier, 
the  salesman  and  the  organizer. 

Kerwin  Fulton  is  those  three  things  in  one. 

Moreover,  to  his  job  as  leader  of  the  outdoor 
advertisers’  association  he  brings  an  interesting 
conception  of  the  psychology  of  poster  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“It  lies  fundamentally,”  he  told  me,  “in  the 
subconscious  effect  of  pictorial  suggestion.  On 
the  printed  page  an  advertiser  can  impress  you, 
if  he  wishes,  with  a  long  message  about  his 
product.  But  with  his  posters  he  must  sink 
his  message  deep  into  your  subconscious  mind 
with  just  a  few  words  in  large  letters — and 
with  a  picture.  The  suggestive  power  of  the 
picture  itself  becomes  the  dominating  influence 
of  his  advertisement. 

“There  is  a  hypnotic  power  in  all  this  newer 
school  of  advertising,  but  it  is  beneficent 
hypnotism  in  so  far  as  the  advertised  products 
actually  do  perform  the  service  they  claim. 
For  only  those  which  do  can  attain  a  strong 
enough  economic  position  to  be  able  to  affoni 
national  adverttsing  in  any  medium.  So  it  is 
on  this  principle  of  subconscious  suggestion 
that  the  most  successful  contemporary  use  of 
poster  advertLsing  is  built. 

“I  remember  the  spectacular  campaign  with 
which  a  certain  new  chewing  gum  was  once 
launched  in  the  West.  A  brilliant  red  coach 
with  scarlet -costumed  footmen  was  pulled 
through  the  streets  by  a  team  of  red-blanketed 
horses,  while  a  girl,  also  in  scarlet,  distributed 
free  samples.  Here  was  a  typical  exploit  of  thi; 
older  school  of  outdoor  publicity.  It  succcc<led 
in  compelling  popular  attention,  but  did  little 
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]  more,  and  the  gum  was  finally  put  over  by  the  a  village  street  comer  the  effect  of  large  scale 
i  supplementary  use  of  modem  advertising  outdoor  advertising  is  to  associate  a  product 
I  psychology.  Generally  speaking,  outdoor  ad-  in  the  observer’s  mind  with  a  certain  richness 
I  vertising  started  in  this  sensational  attention-  and  glamour  which  he  craves  in  his  own  life, 
grasping  way.  Sir  TTiomas  Lipton,  for  instance,  This  pictorial  suggestion  somehow  seems  to 
many  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  laid  the  founda-  connect  his  own  aspirations  with  the  product 
tion  of  his  fortune  with  placards  of  enormous  which  the  advertiser  offers  for  his  service, 

j  poikers  on  blank  walls  in  London.  This  was  “There  is  little  danger  of  poster  advertising 

F  when  he  was  importing  pigs  from  Ireland,  ever  subsiding  to  the  crude  standards  of  other 
[  These  advertisements,  effective  as  they  were,  years.  On  the  contrary,  its  artistic  merits  will 
■  had  only  the  prime  requisite  of  attention  value,  be  emphasized  with  time.  The  day  is  coming 
!  Nowadays,  in  every  big  advertising  campaign,  when  the  poster  panel  as  a  by-product  of  its 
I  the  old  idea  of  mere  sensation  is  passing  and  the  advertising  function  will  carry  into  every  town 
j  new  science  of  artistic  suggestion  is  coming  into  and  hamlet  the  highest  forms  of  modem  com- 
its  own.  mercial  art.  The  poster  panel  can  be  a  definite 

I  “And  therein  lies  the  best  guarantee  of  the  artistic  influence  in  American  life.  It  can 
permanence  of  the  improvement  in  outdoor  bring  graphic  beauty  to  millions.  Evolution 
!  advertising  art  on  which  we  are  now  working,  will  make  of  the  billboards — which  were  once 
I  To  have  the  glamour  and  charm  that  make  for  ugly  objects  of  derision — truly  beautiful  ex- 
;  the  desired  subconscious  effect  every  poster  amples  of  the  work  of  g^t  artists.  They  can 
j  must  be  as  beautiful  and  artistic  a  pictorial  in  effect  turn  every  business  street  where  they 
i  handling  of  our  subject  as  we  can  achieve.  are  shown  into  a  new  variety  of  art  gallery,  hav- 

“From  the  great  flashing  spectacular  signs  of  ing  power  to  cultivate  intensively  the  public’s 
Broadway  down  to  the  simplest  poster  panel  on  appreciation  of  graphic  art.” 

The  Fight 

[Continued  from  page  log] 

I  Jersey  City.  Boys  in  Jersey  City  were  ap-  Jersey  City  suddenly  wheeled,  sprang  like  a 
patently  schooled  curiously.  ’  Upon  the  on-  demon,  and  stmek  another  boy. 
slaught  of  Jimmie,  the  stranger  had  gone  wild  A  curtain  should  be  drawn  before  this  deed, 
with  rage — boylike.  Some  spark  had  touched  A  knowledge  of  it  is  really  too  much  for  the 
his  fighting-blood,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  a  heart  to  b^r.  The  other  boy  was  Willie  Dal- 
1  cornered,  desperate,  fire-eyed  little  man.  He  zel.  The  lone  lad  from  Jersey  City  had  smitten 
i  began  to  swing  his  arms,  to  revolve  them  so  him  full  sore. 

swiftly  that  one  might  have  considered  him  a  There  is  little  to  say  of  it.  It  must  have 
small,  working  model  of  an  extra-fine  patented  been  that  a  feeling  worked  gradually  to  the  top 
windmill  which  was  caught  in  a  gale.  For  a  of  the  little  stranger’s  wTath  that  Jimmie  Tres- 
moment  this  defense  surprised  Jimmie  more  cott  had  been  a  mere  tool  that  the  front  and 
than  it  damaged  him,  but  two  moments  later  a  center  of  his  persecutors  had  been  W’illie  Dal- 
small,  knotting  fist  caught  him  squarely- in  the  zel,  and  being  rendered  temporarily  lawless  by 
eye,  and  with  a  shriek  he  went  down  in  defeat.  his  fighting-blood,  he  raised  his  hand  and  smote 
He  lay  on  the  ground  so  stunned  that  he  could  for  revenge. 

not  even  cry;  but  if  he  had  been  able  to  cry,  he  Wfliie  Dalzel  had  been  in  the  middle  of  a 

would  have  cried  over  his  prestige — or  some-  vandal’s  cry,  which  screeched  out  over  the 

thing — not  over  his  eye.  voices  of  everybody.  The  new  boy’s  fist  cut  it 

There  was  a  dreadful  tumult.  The  boys  cast  in  half,  so  to  say.  And  then  rose  the  howl  of 
glances  of  amazement  and  terror  upon  the  vie-  an  amazed  and  terrorizetl  walrus, 
tor,  and  thronged  u^xin  the  beaten  Jimmie  One  wishes  to  draw  a  second  curtain.  With- 
Trcscott.  It  was  a  moment  of  excitement  so  out  discussion  or  inquiry  or  brief  retort.  Willie 
intense  that  one  cannot  say  what  happened.  Dalzel  ran  away.  He  ran  like  a  hare  straight 
Never  before  had  Whilomville  seen  such  a  thing  for  home,  this  redoubtable  chieftain.  FoUow- 
— not  the  little  tots.  They  were  aghast,  dum-  ing  him  at  a  heavy  and  slow  pace  ran  the  im- 
founded,  and  they  glanc^  often  over  their  passione«l  new  boy.  The  scene  was  long  re¬ 
shoulders  at  the  new  boy,  who  stood  alone,  meml>eretl. 

his  clincheil  fists  at  his  side,  his  face  crim-  Wilke  Dalzel  was  no  coward;  he  had  been 
son,  his  lii»s  still  working  with  the  fury  of  jxinic-stricken  into  running  away  from  a  new 
battle.  thing.  He  ran  as  a  man  might  run  from  the 

But  there  was  another  surprise  for  Wrtom-  sudden  appearance  of  a  vampire  or  a  ghoul  or  a 
ville.  It  might  have  seen  that  the  little  victor  gorilla,  lliis  was  no  time  for  acail^ics — he 
was  silently  debating  against  an  imfHilse.  ran. 

But  the  impulse  won,  for  the  lone  la<l  from  Jimmie  slowly  gathereil  himself  and  came  to 
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his  feet.  “Where’s  Willie?”  said  he,  first  of  all.  “He  did?”  said  Jimmie.  He  sat  weakly 
The  crowd  sniggered.  “Where’s  Willie?”  said  down  on  the  roadway.  “He  did?”  After  ai- 
Jimmie  again.  lowing  a  moment  for  the  fact  to  sink  into  him, 

“Why,  he  licked  him  tool"  answered  a  boy  he  looked  up  at  the  crowd  with  his  one  goo<l  eye 
suddenly.  and  his  one  bunged  eye,  and  smiled  cheerfully. 

The  Flea  Barnum  of  America 

{Continued  from  page  120] 


made  his  j)ermanant  home,  and  where  he  breeds  a 
California  variety  of  flea  called  the  Human 
Flea  (Pulex  irritans)  which  he  .trains  for  his 
inimitable  circus.  (California  papers  please 
copy.) 

Thus  we  see  that  to  John  C.  Ruhl  belongs  a 
most  unusual  heritage  of  training  and  exhibiting 
fleas.  He  explains  that  the  process  of  training 
them  is  a  most  tedious  and  painstaking  affair 
from  the  moment  he  starts  them  on  their  circus 
career  at  the  tender  age  of  two  weeks.  He 
makes  no  bones  about  explaining  bis  training 
process,  for  he  feels  confident  after  long  years 
in  the  business  that  no  one  else  would  have 
the  patience  to  profit  by  his  revelations.  So  in 
publishing  his  training  process  one  is  giving 
away  no  confidences. 

Ruhl  uses  Human  Fleas  exclusively.  They 
are  common  in  all  European  countries,  but  are 
found  in  the  United  States  only  in  warm  and 
sandy  districts  such  as  are  found  in  California. 
This  species  of  insect  viewed  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  reveals  physical  equipment  similar  to 
that  of  the  grasshopper.  Its  hind  legs  are  made 
for  jumping  instead  of  walking.  That  is  why 
the  normal  flea  whether  being  pursued  or  in 
pursuit  is  always  seen  in  the  act  of  leaping  or 
jumping  as  a  means  of  locomotion.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  first  thing  Mr.  Ruhl  must  do  is  to 
break  them  of  the  jumping  habit,  and  teach 
them  to  walk. 

A  very  fine  little  gold  chain  is  placed  around 
the  neck  of  the  insect.  It  suspends  the  flea 
upon  a  little  white  paper  platform  with  its 
feet  touching.  Mr.  Ruhl  claims  a  flea  has 
high-powered  instinctive,  and  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers.  Because  of  this  it  wrill  invariably  jump  off 
a  white  object,  and  on  to  a  dark  one  so  that  it 
may  hide.  The  insect  immediately  tries  to 
jump  from  the  white  paper  platform.  But  the 
little  fine  gold  chain  is  heavy  .  .  .  soon 
the  flea  tires  of  trying  to  lift  the  chain.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  idea  seems  to  dawn  cn  the  insect  that 
it  must  work  out  a  new  system.  Presto!  it 
begins  to  walk,  or  crawl. 

The  flea  is  now  ready  to  be  trained.  A  long¬ 
er  gold  wire  is  placed  around  its  neck  to  be  used 
by  the  trainer  as  a  sort  of  handle.  The  placing 
of  this  wire  around  the  tiny  neck  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  necktie  is  the  job  that  baffles 
every  one  but  John  C.  Ruhl.  If  the  wire  is 
drawn  too  tightly  the  flea  is  strangled.  If  the 
wire  is  too  loose  the  flea  escapes!  Ruhl  performs 


this  trick  instinctively.  It  is  a  gift  of  inheritance. 

Remember  that  each  flea  can  be  taught  only 
one  trick.  If  the  insect  is  destined  to  be  a 
dancer  in  the  Big  Show  it  must  be  taught  the 
dizzy  gyrations  of  jazz.  Mr.  Ruhl  places  it  in 
a  tiny  ring.  Impeded  by  the  wire,  and  having 
been  broken  of  the  jumping  habit,  the  flea  tries  to 
get  out  of  the  ring  by  following  its  circular  sides 
around  and  around.  In  doing  this  the  insect 
attains  a  vibratory  motion  and  movement. 
When  it  is  finally  placed  upon  the  platform, 
attired  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  hoop-skirt  of 
ISGO  vintage,  the  flea  goes  through  the  gestures 
of  dancing  to  jazz  music.  Mr.  Ruhl  has  one  ilea 
named  Tom  that  dances  the  Charleston  better 
than  most  people  can!  The  only  thing  he  does 
not  do  is  to  shout:  “Hey,  hey!” 

Pat,  the  so-called  Irish  flea  in  Mr.  Ruhl’s 
collection,  puts  on  the  strong-man  act.  He  is 
hitched  to  a  tiny  merry-go-round,  five  thousand 
times  his  own  weight,  and  he  gives  a  great  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  only  one-flea-power  carousel  in 
the  world!  Scientists  are  still  marveling  (or  at 
any  rate  they  ought  to  be)  over  the  herculean 
physical  powers  of  these  little  insects.  It  has 
been  figured  out  that  if  a  man  weighing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  had  the  proportionate 
power  of  one  flea,  he  could  carry  away  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  on  his  shoulders. 

But  the  flea  that  leaps  through  the  hoop  at 
command  is  the  real  head-liner  of  this  all-star 
troupe,  I  believe  his  name  is  Jerry  the  Jumper. 
He  has  not  been  trained  to  walk  exclusively. 
When  Jerry  comes  out  Ruhl  commands  him  to 
sit  down.  From  where  I  stood  the  flea  seemed 
to  be  sitting  down  all  right. 

“Jump,  Jerry!”  commands  the  trainer. 
Believe  it  or  not  the  flea  takes  off  and  does  a 
clean  hurdle  off  the  lower  rim  of  said  hoop. 
Spectators  unduly  nervous  at  the  length  of 
these  jumps  are  soothingly  reminded  by  Mr. 
Ruhl  that  his  fleas  positively  will  not  desert 
the  show. 

Yes,  there  is  a  juggling  act  also.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  the  juggling  flea  smartest  and 
most  amazing  of  all.  He  is  placed  on  his  back, 
and  juggles  a  white  cotton  ball  weighing 
twenty-five  times  his  own  weight.  And  just  a 
minute!  When  ordered  to  do  so  he  tossed  this 
ball  back  into  a  little  blue  box  by  a  swift  motion 
of  his  feet. 

This  flea  Bamum  is  about  forty-nine  years 
old  now,  but  he  looks  only  forty.  The  fleas 
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Read  what  they 
say: 

Rex  Beach 

Stewart  Edward  White 
Harold  Bell  Wright 
W.  C.  Tuttle 
Will  James 
Homer  Croy 
Arthtv  Stringer 
Elbert  Hubbard 
Caroline  Lockhart 
Charles  Alden  Seltzer  ^ 
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keep  him  young  and  active,  just  as  they  have  so 
many  other  people,  though  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  sense.  John  has  made  money  out  of  the 
business,  and  it  interests  him  as  much  as  an 
occupation  as  it  does  as  a  money-making 
proposition. 

The  afternoon  I  witnessed  this  remarkable 
exhibition  Ruhl  had  received  from  California 
by  air-mail  a  shipment  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fleas  which  he  expects  to  put  into  training 
shortly.  Each  one  is  destined  to  be  a  Union 


Flea  because  John  lets  them  work  only  every 
other  day.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  life  of 
a  trained  flea  is  only  about  ten  months.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  trainer  must  always  be  on  the 
teaching  job.  ...  I  have  ne^ected  to  say 
so  far  that  the  whole  performance  of  the  Flea 
Circus  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  taking  place 
in  a  ring  about  four  feet  square.  And,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  mind  be¬ 
lieves  what  the  eye  can  see! 

— T.  Howard  Kelly. 


They  Live  on  Chrysanthemums 
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wish  came  true.  Today  his  Mistress  Henry 
Robinson  stands  six  feet  tall  and  measures 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  Next  to  them  in 
popularity  come  the  large,  curly-headed  Turn¬ 
ers  and  the  yellow  Kings  of  Italy. 

You  would  think  if  you  walked  along  the 
Cheatham  estate  in  late  September  that  they 
were  preparing  for  a  political  rally.  But  it  is 
only  the  chrysanthemums  getting  ready  for 
their  last  few  weeks’ spurt  before  November  1. 
Great  canvas  covered  frames  cover  the  chrysan¬ 
themums  almost  as  far  as  you  can  see.  Under 
these  frames,  Mr.  Cheatham  and  his  family  are 
continually  weeding,  pruning,  watering  and 
tying.  Then — when  the  last  of  the  great  flow¬ 
ers  have  been  borne  away  by  retail  florists  on 
the  morning  of  November  2,  half  the  old  stalk 
is  cut  to  the  ground  and  the  other  half  left 
standing. 

After  Christmas  everything  above  ground  is 
again  taken  off.  Late  in  March,  when  the 
plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  they  are  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  put  in  a  hot  bed  of  sandy  soil  and 
covered  for  a  week.  Early  in  April  they  are 
transplanted  to  the  field,  where  they  remain  un- 
tfl  their  maturity. 

“More  trouble  than  babies,  I  always  say,” 
comments  Mr.  Cheatham  fondly.  He  goes  on 
to  explain  how  the  strongest  shoots  are  then 
selected,  and  the  others  cut  off.  This  “cutting 
back”  process  must  be  repeated  from  three  to 
five  times. 

The  real  wortr  on  the  chrysanthemums  begins 
June  15,  when  they  are  tied  back  to  their 
frames,  a  process  that  b  repeated  six  times. 
Thb,  with  watering,  fertilizing  and  cutting, 
takes  the  Cheatham  family  about  fifteen  hours  a 
day.  Nor  b  thb  the  half  of  it.  The  ground 
has  to  be  well  drained,  and  digging  the  ditches 
which  surroimd  a  bed  b  no  child’s  job.  “Blind 
buds”  appear  about  the  middle  of  July  anfl 
show  whether  a  chrysanthemum  nec^  to  be 
retarded  or  hastened  to  be  ready  at  the  allotted 
time.  Diseases  have  to  be  watched  for,  since 
chiy'santhemums  are  as  susceptible  to  sickness 
as  human  beings.  Mr.  Cheatham  has  studied 
chemistry  as  human  parents  study  food.  He 


knows  every  peculbrity  of  the  soil  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  need.  It  must  be  free  from  acids  and 
contain  nitrogen  and  potash  in  the  right  quan¬ 
tities,  and  it  must  not  have  too  much  ammonia. 

“Then  green-fly!”  sighs  Mr.  Cheatham,  lift¬ 
ing  hb  hands  in  horror,  and  the  children  chine 
in  “And  lice  and  grasshoppers  and  mealy  bugs 
and  thrips,  we  have  to  spray  for  them  all  the 
time  don’t  we.  Dad?” 

They  tell  you  how  for  weeks  beforehand  they 
get  up  at  night  to  watch  the  sky  and  scan  thie 
weather  reports.  Some  rain  b  desirable,  but 
too  much  will  carry  the  fertilizer  beneath  the 
roots.  Some  sun  b  welcome,  but  too  much  will 
force  the  flowers  ahead  of  time.  The  long  hot 
Louisbna  summers,  extending  far  into  the  fall 
are  conunendable,  but  just  before  All  Saints 
Day  there  should  be  a  cold  snap  to  give  the 
chrysanthemums  their  glossy  fini^. 

Mr.  Cheatham  contracts  to  sell  to  florists 
when  he  first  sets  out  hb  plants  each  year,  and 
they  tell  him  the  size  of  the  beds  they  want 
Thb  year  hb  crop  of  forty  thousand  flowers  is 
being  raised  in  three  beds — one  100  x  248  feet, 
another  115  x  65  feet,  and  the  other  27  x  100 
feet — a'little  over  an  acre  all  told. 

Left  to  themselves  chrysanthemums  would 
literally  blossom  like  the  rose  with  a  number 
of  flowers  on  each  stem.  But  like  precocious 
children,  they  must  be  held  back  so  that  all  their 
strength  will  go  to  the  one  or  two  giant  blos¬ 
soms. 

“Yes,  they’re  as  much  trouble  as  a  lot  of 
children,”  admits  Mr.  Cheatham  as  his  eyes 
stray  to  seventeen-year-old  Clarence,  the  two 
little  boys  and  twelve-months-old  Elmer,  “but 
like  children,  they’re  worth  it.” 

Of  course  raising  chrysanthemums  might  not 
be  so  lucrative  a  profession  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  is  not  the  tremendous 
demand.  On  October  31  in  New  Orleans,  the 
great  shaggy  flowers  sometimes  sell  for  as  high 
as  five  dollars  apiece.  But  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  a  semi-tropical  climate  they  are  easily  sup¬ 
planted  by  roses  and  camelias  and  lilies  and 
jessamine  and  myrtle. 

“Yet  they  tell  me  chrysanthemums  are  very 
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Wh  en  Indian  summer  days  are 
come— 'when  with  gay  companions  you 
saunter  over  the  friendly  fields 
—have  a  Camel! 


A 


No  other  cigarette  in  the  world  is 
like  Camels.  Camels  contain  the 
choicest  Turkish  and  Domestic 
tobaccos.  T he  Camel  blend  is  the 
triumph  of  expert  blenders.  Even 
the  Camel  cigarette  paper  is  the 
finest — made  especially  in  France. 
Into  this  one  brand  of  cigarettes 
is  concentrated  the  experience  and 
skill  of  the  largest  tobacco  organ, 
ization  in  the  world. 


Our  highest  wish,  if  you  do 
not  yet  know  Camel  quality, 
is  that  you  try  them.  We  in¬ 
vite  you  to  compare  Camels 
with  any  other  cigarette  made 
at  any  price. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


“I  SUFFKRKD  FROM  CONSTIPATION  for  three 
years.  1  was  an  aviator.  The  food  generally  was  not 
of  the  best  and  usually  gulped  down  in  a  hurry.  My 
stomach  went  back  on  me  too.  Finally  I  commenced  tak¬ 
ing  Fleischmann’s  Yeast.  1  had  no  mure  trouble  with  my 
stomach  and  constipation  became  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

Alfonso  Gomez  Izquierdu,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


“I  WAS  TROUBLED  WITH  INDIGES¬ 
TION  and  dizzy  spells.  Acid  gas  formed  in 
my  stomach.  Many  people  suggested  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Yeast.  I  tried  it  and  it  brought  great 
relief.  My  dizziness  disappeared  and  I  felt 
better  in  every  way.  Now  I  just  take  Yeast 
occasionally  to  keep  my  stomach  in  really 
good  condition.” 

Hatty  Liningee,  Miami,  Fla. 
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Health---Ahead! 


Half-sick  from  constipation,  stomach 
and  skin  disorders— they  regained 
health  by  one  simple  food 

Not  a  “  cure-all,”  not  a  medicine— Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Yeast  is  simply  a  remarkable 
fresh  food.  The  millions  of  tiny  active  yeast 
plants  in  every  cake  invigorate  the  whole 
system.  They  aid  digestion — clear  the  skin — 
banish  the  poisons  of  constipation.  Where 
cathartics  give  only  temporary  relief,  yeast 
strengthens  the  intestinal  muscles  and  makes 
them  healthy  and  active,  daily  releasing  new 
stores  of  energy. 

Eat  two  or  three  cakes  regularly  every  day, 
one  before  each  meal:  on  crackers,  in  fruit 
juices,  water  or  milk — or  just  plain,  in  small 
pieces.  For  constipation  dissolve  one  cake  in 
hot  water  (not  scalding)  before  meals  and  at 
bedtime.  Dangerous  habit-forming  cathartics 
will  gradually  become  unnecessary.  All  grocers 
have  Fleischmann’s  Yeak.  Buy  several  cakes 
at  a  time — they  will  keep  fresh  in  a  cool  dry 
place  for  two  or  three  days. 

And  let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  latest 
booklet  on  Yeast  for  Health.  Health  Research 
Dept.  Z-33,  The  Fleischmann  Company,  701  Wash- 
'  ington  Street,  New  York. 


THIS  F.\MOUS  FOOD  tones  up  the  entire  system- 
aids  digestion — clears  the  skin — banishes  constipation. 
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popular  for  football  games  in  the  North,”  says  What  other  hobby — if  you  can  call  an  activ- 
Mr.  Cheatham,  “and  even  down  here  many  ity  that  nets  you  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  a 
people  like  them  for  Thanksgiving.”  hobby — also  provides  you  with  wholesome  food 

He  admits  that  a  florist’s  trade  has  its  uncer-  and  enormous  quantities  of  fresh  air?  Freed 
tainties,  but  then  what  hasn’t?  It  is  dependent  from  the  machine  shop  and  the  time  clock,  Jim 
on  the  weather  and  the  wind.  On  the  other  Cheatham  can  watch  his  children  grow  strong 
hand,  it  has  an  almost  certain  market,  since,  and  rosy-cheeked  on  home-grown  vegetables 
unlike  mah  jong  or  cross-word  puzzles,  it  is  and  home-grown  milk.  All  around  them,  as  far 
founded  on  one  of  the  most  enduring  of  human  as  the  eye  can  see,  stretch  the  vast  fertile  plains 
traits — the  love  of  flowers.  of  Louisiana,  as  ^t  as  the  back  of  your  hand, 

“Having  another  trade  in  the  offing  is  a  great  but  with  a  charm  that  is  all  their  own.  Above 
help,”  says  Mr.  Cheatham.  “Thanks  to  my  them  roll  the  great  clouds  from  the  Gulf  across 
experience  as  a  machinist,  I  have  built  my  own  fields  of  rice  and  sugar  cane  and  magnolia  and 
pipe  lines  and  my  own  spraying  system.  1  have  palmetto. 

made  my  own  tractor  too,  out  ^  the  model  of  “It’s  a  great  country  for  chrysanthemums 
an  old  racing  car.  It  can  do  more  work  in  five  and  children,”  says  Mr.  Cheath^,  “they  al- 
hours  than  a  man  with  a  hoe  can  do  in  two  ways  grow  well  together.” 
weeks.”  — Beatrice  Washburn. 

The  Rattlesnake  Lady  of  Minnesota 

[Coniimtai  from  page  121  ] 

entomology  department  of  the  University  of  become  curator  of  the  Minnesota  Academy 

Kansas,  where  she  had  formerly  been  a  science  of  Natural  Sciences  and  accepted  the  position, 

student.  While  she  was  there  she  learned  that  It  has  its  quarters  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Minne- 

tbe  university  was  very  anxious  to  get  some  apolis  Public  Library,  and  no  one  else  would 

live  diamond-back  rattlers  for  scientific  re-  suspect  for  a  minute  that  the  place  offered 

search.  Her  feeling  toward  snakes  up  to  that  quarters  for  even  a  miniature  zoo.  But  Mrs. 
time,  she  says,  had  been  the  usual  one.  She  Wiley  just  naturally  amasses  live  things  as 
had  never  touched  one  and  she  was  hardly  some  collect  antiques.  On  a  perch  on  the  floor 
able  to  look  at  one.  But  just  the  same,  the  sits  a  great  homed  owl,  giving  his  “huh-huh” 
idea  of  including  some  snakes  in  the  bug  ship-  of  recognition  whenever  he  hears  her  voice, 
ments  she  was  sending  back  to  Kansas  would  but  otherwise  gazing  with  imblinking  eyes  into 
not  down.  the  future.  In  a  comfortably  warm  box  near 

So  she  got  a  snake  stick  six  or  seven  feet  the  radiator  are  a  pair  of  fat  Gila  monsters, 

long  (the  one  she  uses  now  is  a  handy  little  and  a  small  glass  tank  holds  a  collection  of 

thing  of  thirty  inches)  and  went  out  to  see  baby  alligators  and  greedy  mud  turtles, 

what  could  be  done.  Every  time  she  stepped  She  had  the  rattlers  sffipped  in  to  her  from 

on  a  stick,  or  a  pebble  moved,  she  jumped.  Texas,  and  it  was  the  necessity  of  feeding  them 
Snake  hunting  of  this  sort  was  not  dangerous,  when  they  refused  to  eat  that  taught  her  to 
but  neither  was  it  remunerative.  One  day,  handle  them.  “They  had  to  be  fed,”  she 
not  altogether  voluntarily,  one  imagines  as  says,  “so  I  had  to  do  it,  for  nobody  else  wanted 
she  teHs  the  story,  she  found  herself  in  the  mid-  to.”  One  can  understand  without  the  least 
die  of  a  snake  den.  There  were  thirty  or  forty  difficulty  how  this  might  be  so. 
rattlers,  all  “throwing  it  into  high”  to  get  out  Every  schoolboy  in  town  knows  “the  snake 
of  sight.  lady,”  and  the  things  they  bring  her  are 

Mrs.  Wiley  was  literally  “scared  stiff.”  enough  to  explain  “why  mothers  turn  gray.” 
She  couldn’t  move  and  she  didn’t.  And  then.  All  the  ailing  beloved  pets,  that  have  made  no 
the  power  of  observation  gradually  returning,  hit  in  the  family  circle,  toads  and  frogs  and 
she  noticed  that  when  she  stood  stiD,  so  did  the  lizards,  are  brou^t  in  for  her  inspection, 

snakes.  And  with  that  observation,  came  the  Stripey  and  Flipsey,  for  instance,  were  gifts 

sudden  realization,  the  insight  into  snake  of  admirers. 

character,  if  you  will,  that  has  made  it  possible  There  is  a  tap  at  her  door  and  three  anxious 
for  her  to  study  and  handle  without  fear  the  eyed  boys  hand  in  a  cigar  box.  Lifting  its 
deadliest  snake  in  America.  This  sudden  cover  reveals  an  emaciated  baby  alligator, 
realization  was  that  the  snake  has  no  aggressive  six  or  seven  inches  long.  “He’s  from  Sim- 

malice,  that  he  strikes  only  when  cornered  or  mons  School,”  the  boys  explain.  “We’ve 

frightened.  After  that,  she  and  the  snakes  had  him  four  or  five  months  and  nobody’s 
were  at  one,  not  actually  yet  perhaps,  for  it  was  ever  seen  him  eat.”  “Oh,  you  poor  little  thing,” 
some  time  before  she  began  to  handle  them,  but  says  Mrs.  Wiley  as  she  lifts  him  up.  And  five 
potentially.  minutes  later  he  has  had  his  obdurate  jaws 

Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Wiley  was  asked  to  opened  with  a  hairpin,  a  sliver  of  raw  beef 
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^ver  notice? 

SOONER  OR  LATER  most  men  reach  a  point, 
in  everyday  matters  at  least,  where  price 
is  no  longer  all-important.  They  begin  to 
look  around  for  ‘'something  better.”  And 
it  is  by  no  means  an  accident  that  just 
at  this  point  so  many  men  turn  to  Fatima 


a  U'hale  of  a  difference 
just  a  few  cents  make'* 


LiccsTT  A  Mms  Tobacco  Co. 
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pushed  gently  down  his  throat,  and  is  swim¬ 
ming  about  in  a  tank  with  half  a  dozen  of  his 
kind.  Good  company,  apparently,  briskens 
up  even  an  alligator,  for  he  shows  remarkable 
spirit  ail  of  a  sudden.  “We  will  have  to  forci¬ 
bly  feed  him  for  two  weeks,”  Mrs.  Wiley  tells 
the  boys,  “and  if  he  lives  t^t  long,  he  will  be 
all  right,  and  you  can  have  him  back  later.” 

In  their  case  near  by,  Jimmy  and  Jane,  the 
Gila  monsters,  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  the 
alligators  are  fed.  While  Mrs.  Wiley  holds 
them,  the  children  are  allowed  to  touch  their 
skin  which  “feels  just  like  a  beaded  bag,”  and 
do  so  with  delicious  little  shivers  of  bravery. 
Mrs.  Wiley  explains  that  “they  are  poisonous 
only  to  the  small  creatures  they  live  on.” 

Mrs.  Wiley  was  godmother  to  the  only  rat¬ 
tlesnakes  ever  bom  in  captivity.  They  were 
bom  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  scientific 
magazines  chronicled  the  fact  with  interest. 
For  it  had  previously  been  supposed  that 
snakes  were  too  timid  and  nervous  to  repro¬ 
duce  except  in  their  native  state.  Ethel  was 
their  mother,  and  Stanley  their  father.  The 
parent  snakes  had  been  imder  Mrs.  Wiley’s 
care  for  two  years  when  the  little  ones  were 
bom.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Ethel, 
with  modem  flapperish  tendencies,  showed  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  her  offering,  but  Stanley  fid- 
lowed  them  about,  butted  them  with  his  head, 
and  otherwise  displayed  a  paternal  and  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  them. 

There  were  -eleven  little  snakes  bom,  and 
eight  lived.  The  eight,  at  the  age  of  seven 
months,  when  they  had  grown  to  be  a  foot 
long,  met  a  tragic  fate,  martyrs  to  science. 
A  moving-picture  ‘  man  came  to  take  their 
pictures,  and  in  the  excitement  that  followed 
their  box  was  left  on  a  hot  radiatw. 

Besides  losing  her  friends.  Mis.  Wiley  felt 
the  death  of  these  young  rattlers  as  a  distinct 
loss  in  another  way.  For,  bom  in  captivity 
and  unusually  tame,  she  had  hoped  to  use  them 
for  scientific  research  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  use  of  the  “pit”  found  in  snakes  just  below 
the  nostril  and  toward  the  eye. 

The  snake,  Mrs.  Wiley  bdieves,  is  misunder¬ 
stood.  As  with  the  mu^room,  t^  good  snake 
suffers  from  the  bad.  For  every  poisonous 
snake  there  are  a  hundred  that  are  harmless, 
and  many  of  these  are  the  farmer’s  very 
good  friends.  Why  should  so  much  misinfor¬ 
mation.  she  asks,  be  spread  abroad  about 
snakes?  The  time  has  come  for  more  accu¬ 
rate  information  and  less  hearsay  supersti¬ 


tion  about  this  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

“Fear  of  snakes,”  says  Mrs.  Wiley,  “is 
quite  natural  until  one  has  learned  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  poisonous  and  the  non- 
poisonous  ones  and  has  acquired  some  authentic 
information  about  them.  But  this  fear  is 
not  innate.  It  is  due  to  traditional  prejudice 
warped  into  the  minds  of  the  people  down 
through  the  ages.  The  snake  was  chosen  as 
the  symbol  of  evil — some  animal  had  to  be  so 
chosen.  But  it  is  foolish  for  us  still  to  entertain 
a  dislike  of  these  little  creatures  because  of 
ancient  superstition.  I  have  talked  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  here  in  the  museum  about 
snakes  and  have  yet  to  meet  a  person  really 
knowing  anything  about  them  who  dislikes 
snakes.  It  is  the  misinformed  and  the  preju¬ 
diced  who  have  such  a  deadly  hatred  of  tlwm. 

Explaining  her  making  pets  of  the  rattle¬ 
snakes,  Mrs.  Wiky  says: 

“I  believe  in  kindness  to  animals,  and  when 
we  obtained  the  Texas  rattlers  for  the  museum 
I  was  determined  that  they  should  never  be 
mistreated  or  teased,  but  should  have  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  bestowed  on  other 
animals.  1  had  a  great  desire  to  know  how  they 
would  react  to  lund  treatment  as  compared 
with  other  animals.  The  results  can  easily  be 
seen — perfectly  contented  creatures  and  the 
first  family  of  captive-bred  rattlesnakes.  I 
believe  that  most  poisonous  snakes  can  be 
successfully  tamed  the  same  way.  Of  course 
they  are  not  the  kind  of  pets  for  children  or 
average  grown-ups,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
exceedingly  nervous  and  highly  excitable.” 

Mrs.  Wiley  is  not  the  only  one  to  advocate 
a  more  reasonaUe  attitude  toward  snakes. 
About  a  year  ago  the  Boy  Scouts  established 
a  merit  badge  for  excellaice  in  the  study  of 
reptiles.  Since  then  hundreds  of  boys  all  over 
America  have  been  getting  jfamiliar  writh  the 
nation’s  reptfle  population.  Mrs.  Wiley  is 
examiner  in  the  Minneapolis  district,  and  any 
morning  after  school  half  a  dozen  boys  may  be 
found  gathered  round  her,  listening,  a^ing 
questions,  learning  through  actual  examination 
of  live  siuikes.  Recently  the  first  group  re¬ 
ceived  their  badges.  Mrs.  Wiley  feels  that 
wdth  this  going  on  all  over  the  country,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  year,  or  at  most  two  or 
thrw  years,  until  the  unreasoning  prejudice 
against  snakes  will  begin  to  die  out  and  in  its 
pl^  wrill  come  a  better  understanding  of  them 
and  of  their  very  important  place  in  the  scheme 
of  life.— Grace  Polk. 


“Mail  Pouch“  the  College  Hobo 

[CotUinutd  from  page  lig] 

the  Elast  and  Middle  West  in  the  milder  season  His  favorite  colleges  are  Illinois,  Michigan, 
of  the  year — this  is  the  informal  itinerary  Yale,  Cornell,  Carnegie,  California,  Northern 
which  “Mail  Pouch”  follows  in  his  business.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Purdue,  Miami,  Oberlin, 
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—and 

Mennen  costs  only 
hi  cent  a  shave 


“Your  letter  of 
recommendation 

helped  me  to  get  my 
first  good  position'* 


All  my  life  I’ve  found  that  the  best  usually  turns 
oat  actually  to  be  the  cheapest.  I  mean  that  literally 
—in  the  dollars  and  cents  meaning  of  the  worcL 

Take  Mennen  Shaving  Cream.  Aside  from  any 
other  arguments,  a  Mennen  shave  costs  you  only 
^  of  a  cent.  At  the  rate  of  ^  inch  per  shave — 
which  is  plenty  when  you  use  Mennen— you  get 
live  months’  supply  of  daily,  full-size,  satisfac¬ 
tory  lathering^  out  ol  the  big  SO-cent  tube.  That 
is,  unless  “you  and  yours’’  use  it  for  shampooing, 
as  thousands  do. 

The  answer  is  right  in  Dermatstion  —  the 
Mennen  process  of  absolute  beard-softening. 

Here  is  such  a  remarkable  concentration  of 
pare,  down-right  beard-softening  qualities  that 
jast  a  very  little  bit  on  your  brush  gives  you  the 
most  wonderful,  firm  lather  you  ever  built. 

Use  all  the  water  you  can  —  hot  or  cold,  hard 
or  soft — that  little  sliver  of  cream  will  hold  plenty. 
Lathers  up  into  a  big  mountainous  bank  which 
positively  won’t  dry  cn  your  fsce  and  which 
reduces  the  stiffest,  wiriest  whiskers  to  abject  sur¬ 
render  in  just  about  record  time. 

The  other  economies  just  follow  naturally.  For 
instance,  your  razor  blades  last  longer — they  only 
have  to  work  half  as  hard.  You  save  at  least  five 
minutes  in  time  over  an  ordinary  shave.  You 
save  your  skin,  keeping  it  clean  and  clear.  And 
the  invariable  cheerful  disposition  that  accom¬ 
panies  the  Mennen  shave  is  an  economy  price¬ 
less  beyond  words. 

Mennen  Skin  Baim—s  rare  after-thavlns  treat- 
cooling,  refreahing,  astringent,  antiseptic.  Absorbed  in 
Haifa  minute.  Heals  up  little  cuts  and  scratches.  Tones 
up  the  skin.  And  Talcum  for  Mon— 25  cents  for  a  big 
tin.  Tinted  to  match  jrour  skin — doesn't  show.  A  little 
flick  over  the  shaved  area  M  »  gg 
absorbs  moisture  —  protects 

sgainstthe  weather-givesjrou  (Mtwmtm  Saltimam)  ^ 

a  well-groomed  appearance. 


“My  I.  C.  S.  course  improved  my 
English,  raised  me  from  a  machinist 
to  a  tool  designer,  qualified  me  to 
become  an  evening  school  teacher  of 
mechanical  drawing  and  enabled  me 
to  more  than  triple  my  salary.  Your 
letter  of  recommendation  helped  me 
to  get  my  first  good  position.” 

Every  mail  brin)B  letters  from  some  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  telling  of  promotions  and  increases  in  salary 
as  the  rewards  of  spare-time  study. 

I^'hat  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after  supher? 
Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip  hy  unimproved,  when 
you  can  easily  make  them  mean  so  much? 

One  hour  a  day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  in  the 
quirt  of  your  own  home  will  prepare  you  for  the 
position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  hrst.  Yes 
it  will!  Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free  boohlet 


street 


Ocruitatton 
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Wisconsin,  Toronto,  McGill,  Washington  and  dost  to  home  an’  git  me  a  job.  Southern  boys 
Jefferson,  Pittsbui]^  and  West  V’irginia.  wit’  money  go  East  to  school  but  de  poor  ones 

There  is  more  pq>  in  a  big  college  than  in  a  stick  in  de  Sout’.  Our  schools  is  good  but  dey 
little  one,  “Mail  Pouch”  believes,  but  more  in  a  ain’t  got  over  one  old-fashioned  idea.  Dey 
school  in  a  small  town  than  in  a  large  city.  oughta  pay  deir  teachers  better.  Boy,  dose  fel- 

“In  a  small  boig  deie  ain’t  much  to  do  and  Jas  oin  deir  checks  and  den  some.  I  can't  see 
de  students  have  to  figure  out  deir  fun.  In  a  why  some  of  dese  here  millionaires  don’t  loosen 

dty  everyt’ing  is  dere  for  dem  to  play  wit’  and  up  a  little  and  help  out.” 

dey  don’t  have  to  figure  out  deir  amusements  A  small  college  occupies  “Mail  Pouch’s”  at- 
at  alL  City  schook  is  all  rigjit  but  dey  oughta  tention  about  four  or  five  days.  A  State  school 

have  nuttin’  but  graduate  students,  see.”  claims  a  week  of  his  time.  At  Illinois  and 

“Mail  Pouch”  defends  the  ccdl^es  from  their  Michigan  he  usually  spends  four  or  five  weeks, 
lay  critics.  He  believes  a  great  many  people  like  Just  before  schools  were  out  last  spring  he 
to  take  issue  with  the  colleges  from  the  stand-  was  asked  how  he  planned  to  spend  his  vacation, 
point  of  morals  or  behavior.  “Guess  I’ll  go  out  to  Wheaton,  Illinois,  and 

“I  get  into  all  of  dese  here  schools,”  he  ex-  see  ‘Red’  Grange.  Sure,  last  time  I  seen 

plains,  “and  all  de  fellows  and  goils  is  pretty'  ‘Red’  he  says  to  me,  ‘  “Mail  Pouch,”  ’  says  he, 

decent.  Take  a  town  as  big  as  any  ordinary  “come  out  to  Wheaton  and  see  me  dis  suin- 

univoisity.  You  know  dere’s  lots  of  off-color  mer.  I’ll  be  drivin’  an  ice  wagon  and  me  old 

stuff  gmng  on  dere  because  de  pliers  tell  you  man’s  de  constable.  Between  his  jail  and  me 

so.  You  never  t’ink  about  dat,  do  yu?  But  ice  wagon  we’ll  keep  you  cool  and  show  you  a 

take  somethin’  outa  de  way  in  any  college,  good  time.  Sure,  ‘Mail  Pouch,’  come  out  to 
Don’t  dey  start  a  scandal  about  it?  I’ll  tell  de  Wheaton  and  rest  up  fer  de  summer.’ 
woild  dey  do.  “Mail  Pouch”  began  yarning  about  other  big 

“Take  me  woid  fer  it,  de  average  run  o’  col-  athletes  he  knows.  Kipke  and  Roby  of  Michi- 

lege  students  ain’t  tough.  Dey  ain’t  snobbish  gan,  Johnny  Stewart,  Ohio  State  star,  now  with 

neider.  the  Saint  Louis  Browns,  Big  Jim  Welch  of 

“Any  one  who  wants  to  can  git  tru  a  univoi-  Colgate  and  “Chick”  Meehan  of  Syracuse,  are 
sity  or  college  dese  day’s,”  declares  “Mail  some  of  his  friends. 

Pouch.”  “But  t’ings  was  mighty  diff’runt  in  As  he  talks,  he  works  with  a  file  and  knife, 

my  day.  Yu  wasn’t  educat^  den  until  yu  A  carpenter’s  drill  bores  the  holes  and  in  a  few 

went  over  to  Europe  and  loined  all  dem  foreign-  minutes  he  has  “knocked  out”  a  stone  that 

ers  had  fer  yu.  Now  dem  fellows  come  over  brings  words  of  admiration  for  its  beauty, 
here  to  loin  from  us.  De  poor  boy  gits  a  chanct  “Here  y’  are,  buddy,  Colorado  oil  shale,  dol- 
ak>ng  wit’  de  rick  ones.  I  know  one  school,  lar  and  a  half  wit’  anyting  on  it  yu  want.  Too 

dat’s  Oberlin,  where  lots  of  de  rich  boys  woik  much  money?  Well,  dis  year  on  account  of  de 

just  so  folksll  t’ink  more  of  dem.”  This  re-  heavy  thaws  in  Sibem,  I’ll  make  it  a  dollar  to 
mark,  needless  to  say,  was  made  in  Oberlin.  you.  Sold.  Who’s  next?” 

“If  I  was  a  poor  boy,  I’d  inck  me  out  a  school  Carl  M.  Baidihart. 

Little  Gentleman 

* 

>  [Continued  from  page  Ii8  ] 

“Not  at — ugh! — all,”  he  replied,  in  the  same  “Why,  he  didn’t  even  take  off  his  hat  when 

odd  ume.  “I — ah — I  believe — ugh!”  he  said  good  night!”  said  Mrs.  Schofield. 

He  dropped  his  hands  from  his  hat,  and  rose.  Margaret,  who  had  crossed  the  doorway. 
His  manner  was  slightly  agitated.  “I  fear  I  caught  the  ghost  of  a  whisper  behind  her,  where 

may  have  taken  a  trifling — ah — cold.  I  should  stood  Penrod. 

— — perhaps  be — ah — better  at  home.  I  “You  bet  he  didn’t!” 

will — ah — say  good  ni^t.”  He  knew  not  that  he  was  overheard. 

At  the  steps,  he  instinctively  lifted  his  hand  to  A  frightful  suspicion  flashed  through  Mar- 
remove  his  hat,  but  did  not  do  so,  and,  saying  garet’s  mind — a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Kinosling’s 

“Good  night,”  again  in  a  frigid  voice,  departed  hat  would  have  to  be  either  boiled  off  or 

with  visible  sti&iess  from  that  house,  to  re-  shaved  off.  With  growing  horror  she  recalled 

turn  no  more.  Penrod’s  long  absence  when  he  went  to  bring 

“Well,  of  all — ”  cried  Mrs.  Schofield,  the  hat. 
astounded.  “What  was  the  matter?  He  just  “Penrod,”shecried,  “let  me  see  your  hands!” 

went — like  that!”  She  made  a  flurried  gesture.  She  had  toiled  at  those  hands  herself  late 

“In  heaven’s  name,  Margaret,  what  did  you  that  afternoon,  nearly  scalding  her  own,  but  at 
say  to  him?”  last  achieving  a  lily  purity. 

“I!”  exclaimed  Margaret,  indignantly.  “Let  me  sec  your  hands!” 

“Nothing!  He  just  went!”  She  seized  them.  Again  they  were  tarred! 
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A  void  pain  by  seeing 

your  dentist  in  time 

Don’t  let  negligence  keep  you  «w»y 
from  your  dentist  until  pain  drives 
you  to  him.  Ac  least  twice  a  year  go 
to  your  dentist  for  thorough  mouth 
inspection.  He  will  help  you  avoid 
needless  pain  and  trouble  by  keeping 
your  teeth  and  gums  healthy. 


Pyorrhea  seizes 

4  out  of  5 


fmcml-.r  that  four  out  of  five  who  pass  the 
ft  of  forty,  and  thousands  even  yount^cr,  con- 
:)ct  pyurrhea  through  carelessness.  These  arc 
f-.tjl  statistics. 

Bdc  you  can  be  the  lucky  one  out  of  five  if 
‘  u  will  exercise  ordinary  precaution.  Let 
k.;jr  dentist  inspect  your  mouth  at  least  twice 
pear  and  brush  teeth  and  gums  twice  a  day 
t::h  Forhan’s. 

If  yon  already  have  pyorrhea  sec  your 
b.tist  for  treatment  and  start  using  ^ 

vifhjr.'s.  If  you  still  are  free  from  2 

tis  scourge,  brush  your  teeth  and 
yms  regularly  with  Forhan’s  as  a 
i:sc  precaution.  < 


If  used  regularly  and  in  time,  For- 
irn's  checks  or  prevents  pyorrhea, 
t  contains  Forhan's  Pyorrhea  Liq- 
:  i  which  dentists  use  in  their 
:utn:.r't  of  this  infection. 

Forhan’s  firms  the  gums  and  keeps 
pink  and  healthy.  This  pleas- 
I't  tasting  dentifrice  cleans  teeth 
■'iiro.ighly  and  wards  off  decay. 
!Mrt  using  Forhan’s  at  once.  At  all 
1’,  J5C  and  60c  in  tubes. 

tmnula  of  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.D.S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 


for  the  gums  jf — ^ 

‘'l-rc  than  a  tooth  psste— it  chocks  fyorrhoe 


Now  Comes  the 
New  Shorthand 


For  years  there  has  been  a  crying  need  for  a  new 
system  of  shorthand — for  a  really  modern,  scientific 
system,  that  could  be  written  more  RAPIDLY  than 
the  conventional  sign  systems,  that  would  be  more 
ACCURATE— and  that  could  be  learned  EASILY 
and  QUICKLY. 

Now  at  last  it  is  here — the  new  shorthand.  The  busi¬ 
ness  world  has  hailed  it  with  enthusiasm.  Already  it 
is  saving  time  and  increasing  efiBciency  in  offices 
everywhere.  Busy  executives  are  using  it  themselves. 
So  are  professional  men  and  women.  Experienced 
stenographers  as  well  as  beginners  are  adopting  it. 
it  is  used  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  the  Navy. 


Jho  NATURAL  SHORTHAND  O 

You  use  only  the  ordinary  letters  of  tbe  aipbabet—tbe  same 
A  B  C’s  you  have  always  used.  Speedwriting  is  simply  a 
scientific  condensation  of  tbe  English  language,  based  on  your 
natural  habits  of  speech. 

Quickly  leaiwed  a*  home 

No  need  to  memorize  a  "foreign  language"  of  dots  and 
dashes,  books  and  curves.  You  can  start  using  Speedwnting 
almost  at  once.  Amazing  speed  is  quickly  developed. 

Speedwriting  was  originated  by  Miss  Emma  Dearborn, 
famous  authority  on  shorthand.  She  has  taught  practically  all 
systems  for  eighteen  years  in  such  institutions  as  Columbia 
University.  Rochester  Business  Institute.  Simmons  College, 
and  tbe  University  of  California. 


I — - r  -  —  — 5  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 

(I"”""  .  .  I  I  Speedwriting  —  how  experi- 

^emdwrkirw  k  enced  stenographers  and  begin- 

I  . —  ft  ners  alike  are  adopting  it— how 

A  K  presidents  of  firms,  sales  man.'i- 

A  K  gers  and  other  important  ex 

B  ecutives  are  increasing  *tbeir 

^  efficiency  through  its  use  — 
—  B'  how  all  kinds  of  professional 
W  men.  college  students  and  office 
B  I  workers  are  finding  it  invalu- 

I  able.  Send  for  the  Free  Book 

i  now  — it  shows  what 

I  ’  "  Spee-dwnting  can  do  lor  YOU. 

Brief  EnsUeh  Systems,  Inc.,  Dept.  62 1 0 
200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

. MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOR  NOV! . 

Brief  Engliah  Systems,  lac..  Dept.  n2IO 
3U0  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  obligation  I  should  like  to 
ifceive  a  copy  of  your  luteresting  Booklet  on  Speedwriling. 
The  Natural  Shorth.iud. 


.^JJress 
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Harvey  Garrard’s  Crime 

[  Continued  from  page  loi  ] 


“You’d  get  something,  no  doubt,”  he  re¬ 
peated.  “You  have  alre^y  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  a  year,  haven’t  you?  And  you  would  get 
your  freedom.” 

“And  then  what  would  happen  to  me?”  she 
asked  softly.  “I  couldn’t  make  much  of  life 
with  three  thousand  a  year.” 

Fardale  was  silent.  His  infatuation  for  this 
woman  had  surprised  him — ^a  professional  galli- 
vanter — by  its  intensity.  He  had  commenced 
by  being  flattered  by  her  notice,  had  been  con¬ 
tent  in  the  height  of  the  season  with  an  odd 
word  or  two,  a  place  now  and  then  at  her  smaller 
parties,  an  occasional  introduction  to  the  least 
important  of  her  friends.  His  personal  admira¬ 
tion  for  her  had  probably  developed  to  an  al¬ 
most  unreasonable  extent  from  the  very  fact 
oi  her  differing  so  greatly  from  any  of  the  other 
women  of  his  world.  Her  coldness  fascinated 
him;  her  apparent  lack  of  passion  only  stimu¬ 
lated  his  desire.  She  presented  an  entire  con¬ 
trast  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  hb  city 
friends  and  the  young  women  of  the  theatric^ 
world  who  formed  the  major  part  of  hb  female 
acquaintances.  Still,  the  question  she  has 
asked  him  now  was  a  leading  one.  He  had 
never  contemplated  marriage,  and  although  the 
very  idea  of  marriage  with  a  personage  so  far 
above  him  socially  had  its  fascination,  he  was  a 
cautious  man  and  he  hesitated.  He  reflected, 
however,  that  they  were  alone  and  speech  was 
safe  enough. 

“You  might  marry  me,”  he  suggested. 

She  smiled  graciously.  He  realized  that  he 
had  at  least  made  the  correct  answer. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  rather  an  extravagant  wo¬ 
man,”  she  sighed.  “TeU  me,  are  you  very 
rich?” 

“My  income  last  year,”  he  confided,  “was 
about  forty  thousand.  That’s  after  I’d  paid 
my  income  tax.” 

She  half  closed  her  eyes  in  silent  ecstasy. 
For  a  moment  he  was  a  hero,  glorified  into  a 
desirable  thing  by  the  virtue  of  hb  possessions. 

“Shall  I  teU  Harvey  that  I  would  like  my 
freedom?”  she  asked  softly. 

“Why  not?”  he  demanded.  “That  seems  to 
be  what  he  wants.” 

She  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment. 

“I  wbh  I  knew  more  about  that  girl.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  she  matters,”  he  remarked. 

“Harvey’s  been  so  queer  always,”  she  went 
on  meditatively.  “There  were  lots  of  women, 
even  among  my  friends,  who  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  flirt  with  him,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  care  about  anything  of  the  sort. 
Thb  very  woman  with  whom  we  are  dining  to¬ 
night — the  Princess  LutinoS — did  ever>-thing 


she  could  to  attract  him,  and  failed.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  there  b  about  that  young 
woman.” 

“Perhaps  she  b  a  myth,  too,”  Fardale  sug¬ 
gested.  “He  may  have  really  needed  a  secre¬ 
tary.” 

“On  an  Atlantic  liner?  Harvey?  Absurd! 
Hush,  please!  Here  come  the  LutinoSs. 
Remember  not  to  call  me  by  my  Christian 
name.” 

The  Lutinoffs  were  true  to  type;  he,  dark, 
aristocratic  and  dissipated;  she,  personable 
enough  still  with  the  skilful  use  of  cosmetics, 
a  trifle  overdressed  and  overbejeweled,  a  con¬ 
stant  and  surprising  talker.  She  aimed  at 
effects  and  secured  them.  Being  the  daughter 
of  a  millionaire,  Fardale  was  without  interest  to 
her,  and  hb  share  in  the  dinner  table  conversa¬ 
tion  was  almost  negligible.  It  was  not  until 
the  meal  was  well  on  its  way,  in  fact,  that  he 
discovered  that  he  was  host. 

“It  was  sweet  of  you,  Mr.  Fardale,  to  ask  us 
to  join  you  for  dinner,”  the  Princess  said,  taking 
sudden  notice  of  him.  “You’re  a  lucky  man  to 
have  been  entertaining  Mildred.  I  can  never 
get  hold  of  her.  I  don’t  know  how  you  manage 
it,  Mildred.  Everybody  asks  you  everywhere 
and  yet  you  never  seem  to  trouble  to  make 
yourself  particularly  agreeable.  Where’s  your 
Beau  Brummel  husband?  He’s  the  only  man 
Paul  here,  my  husband,  has  ever  been  jealous  of. 
No  cause,  worse  luck!  I  did  my  best,  too.  I 
don’t  think  he  likes  American  women.” 

“Harvey’s  just  back  from  America,”  Mildred 
replied.  “He’s  in  London  now,  trying  to  make 
some  money.” 

“Ridiculous!”  the  Princess  scoffed.  “WTiat 
does  he  know  about  money-making?  More  in 
your  line  I  should  think,  bn’t  it,  Mr.  Fardale?” 

“I  am  a  banker,”  he  acknowledged.  “There 
have  been  times  w’hen  I  have  been  fortunate.” 

“Money’s  the  shibboleth  down  here,”  the 
Princess  continued.  “Thank  God,  I  have 
enough  of  it  to  buy  what  I  want  without  having 
to  intrigue  for  it.  I  bought  you,  didn’t  I, 
Paul,  dear?” 

“You  buy  the  best  of  every'thing,”  he  replied, 
a  little  insolently. 

“I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  one  of  my  best 
bargains,”  she  rejoined.  “I  think  if  I  had 
waited  longer  I  might  have  done  better.” 

“My  dear,”  her  husband  remarked,  with  an 
ironical  bow,  “another  choice  for  you  would 
have  been  impossible.  I  should  have  married 
you  if  you  had  not  possessed  a  dollar.” 

“Paul  is  a  superb  liar,”  his  wife  confided. 
“By-the-by,  what  are  your  people  going  to  do 
afterward?” 
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21Jewel^Epclm  Ihin 

Studebaker 

The  Insured  Watdi 


BROADWAY  AT  SIXTY-THIRD  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

M.  P.  MURTHA,  General  Manager 


Direct 
from  the 
Maker 


ENT  FOR 


JM  Only  $1,001  The  balance 
f  in  easy  monthly  payments. 
F  You  get  the  famoua  Studebaker 
'  21  Jewel  Watch — Insured  for  a 
lifetime:  a  choice  of  60  new  Art 
Beauty  Cases;  8  adiastmenta.  in- 
dud  ingheat.cold.iaochroniam  and 
5  posidona— ^irwet  Awm  thmmmkar 
at  k>waat  prices  ever  named  on 

I  ^^e**  i^y' for  FREE  BOOK 
f  of  Advance  Watch  Styles. 

Watch  Chain  FREE! 

For  a  limited  time  we  are  offering  a  beautiful 
Watch  Chain  FREE.  Write  now  while  offer  lasts. 

Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Book 

Send  at  once  and  get  a  copy  of  this  book — FREEI 
See  the  newest,  beautiful,  advance  styles  in 
Studebaker  Art  Beauty  Cases  and  Dials.  Read  bow 
you  can  buy  a  21  Jewel  Studebaker  Insured  Wstch 
direct  from  the  msker — save  big  money— and  pay 
for  it  on  easy  monthly  payments 

for  our  free  book.  It  will  post  yon 
Yv  1 on  watch  styles  and  watch  values. 
Send  coupon  at  once.  Get  Free  Chain  offer  today 
while  it  lasts. 

STUDEBAKER  WATCH  CO. 

Dept.  W81  South  Bead,  ladiaae 
Canadian  Addtta:  H'inJtor,  Ontario 


A  NEW’  fourteen -story  fireproof  atruoture 
containing  every  modem  convenience 
and  “Servidor”  service 

RATES 
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“We  thought  of  spending  a  quiet — ”  Fardale 
began. 

“What  do  you  think  would  be  amusing?” 
Mildred  intervened,  “the  Casino  here  and 
Maxim’s  afterward,  or  the  Casino  at  Monte 
Carlo  and  Caf6  de  Paris  afterward?  The 
Carlton,  alas,  is  closed.” 

“We  have  no  car  until  tomorrow,  or  I 
should  prefer  Monte  Carlo,”  the  Princess 
admitted. 

“Mr.  Fardale  has  a  Rolls-Royce  here,”  Mil¬ 
dred  announced.  “You’ll  take  us  all,  won’t 
you,  Mr.  Fardale?” 

“I’m  afraid  I  gave  the  man  an  evening  off,” 
was  the  half-sulky,  half-regretful  reply. 

“Nonsense!  You  can  ring  up  the  garage  and 
tell  him  you  want  him,”  Mildred  insisted. 
“Maltre  d’H6tel,  please  send  for  the  telephone 
boy,”  she  continued,  turning  to  the  waiter  by 
her  side.  “If  he’s  gone  out,  we  must  hire.  l  am 
like  :-ou,  Adele,  I  much  prefer  Monte  Carlo.” 

“Then  we  are  of  one  mind,”  the  Prince  de¬ 
clared.  “I  cannot  play  chemin  de  fer  at  Nice. 
The  crowd  unnerves  me.  What  is  your  favorite 
form  of  gambling,  Mr.  Fardale?” 

The  two  men  engaged  in  a  more  or  less  ani¬ 
mated  discussion,  while  the  Princess  and  Mil¬ 
dred  exchanged  gossip  about  mutual  friends. 
The  Prince,  whose  credit  his  wife  had  temporar¬ 
ily  restricted,  remembered  that  Mr.  Fardale 
was  a  banker  and  became  more  and  more 
affable.  The  latter,  listening  to  him  with  respect 
as  he  laid  down  the  law  about  games  of  chance, 
became  more  reconciled  to  the  situation.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  ahead.  Mildred  was  nat¬ 
urally  anxious  to  introduce  him  to  her  friends 
and  several  people  whom  he  knew  by  sight  had 
noticed  him  dining  with  them.  He  aban¬ 
doned  his  somewhat  sulky  attitude  and  ex¬ 
panded  into  joviality.  The  arrival  of  the  bill 
brought  with  it  some  return  of  his  cynicism,  but 
after  all  there  was  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
playing  host  with  Mildred  as  hostess.  He  dis¬ 
charged  the  account  royally,  did  the  honors  of 
his  really  ffne  car  with  the  proper  amount  of 
modesty,  and,  winning  a  spectacular  coup  at 
roulette  with  his  first  stake,  invited  every  one  to 
supper.  It  was  not  untU  his  car  stopped  at  the 
Ruhl  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  that  he 
felt  any  return  of  his  ill-temper.  He  had  lost 
twenty  milles,  Mildred  had  borrowed  five  which 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
recovering,  he  had  paid  for  a  most  extravagant 
supper,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Prince 
was  a  much  better  p)erformer,  he  had  scarcely 
been  allowed  to  dance  with  Mildred  at  all. 

“Mr.  Fardale  gets  down  here,”  Mildred  ex¬ 
plained,  smiling  at  him  sweetly.  “Thanks  for 
a  most  delightful  evening,  Mr.  Fardale.  Do 
look  us  up  tomorrow  if  you  have  nothing  better 
to  do.” 

He  was  a  little  taken  aback. 

“What  about  lunch?”  he  asked. 


“I  am  lunching  alone  with  Adele,”  Mildred 
explained.  “We  have  so  much  to  talk  about. 
Come  in  about  tea-time.” 

Mr.  Fardale’s  adieux  were  barely  gracious. 
The  Princess  leaned  back  with  a  yawn  as  the 
car  started  off  again. 

“What  a  quaint  person!”  she  exclaimed. 

“An  excellent  host,”  Mildred  drawled. 

The  Prince  snorted. 

“He  should  stay  where  he  belongs,”  he 
declared.  “I  offered  him  the  privilege  of 
lending  me  five  milles  and  he  declared  that  he 
had  run  out  of  money  himself.  1  saw  at  least 
thirty  milles  in  his  pocket-book.” 
“Abominable!”  Mildred  sympathized. 

“He  must  have  heard  about  you,”  the  Prin¬ 
cess  surmised. 

Fardale  came  face  to  face  with  Harvey 
Garrard  in  Lombard  Street  one  afternoon 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  Riviera.  Fardale 
was  bronzed  from  the  Southern  suns  and  reekeil 
of  prosperity;  Harvey  was  pale  and  tired,  with 
lines  under  his  deep-set  eyes  and  the  listlessness 
of  pain-weariness  in  his  languid  movements. 
He  passed  Fardale  without  apparently  rec¬ 
ognizing  him.  The  latter  had  only  progressed 
a  few  yards,  however,  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you,”  Harvey  announced. 
“What  about?” 

The  crowd  was  great.  Harvey  glanced 
around  and  pointed  to  a  tea-shop  down  two  or 
three  steps. 

“Come  in  here  with  me,”  he  invited.  “I 
shall  not  keep  you  long.” 

Fardale  chafed  but  obeyed — the  subject  of  a 
stronger  will.  He  was  also  curious  to  know  what 
Mildred’s  husband  had  to  say  to  him.  They 
seated  themselves  before  a  marble-topped  table. 

“Have  you  been  down  on  the  Riviera  with 
my  wife?”  Harvey  inquired. 

“I  have  been  down  on  the  Riviera,”  was  the 
truculent  reply,  “but  certainly  not  with  your 
wife.  I  wasn’t  even  staying  at  the  same  hotel.” 

“I  find  it  easy  to  believe  you,”  Harvey  re¬ 
marked.  “I  know  my  wife.” 

“Well,  what  else?” 

“Not  much.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  accost 
you.  It  never  entered  into  my  head  that  I 
should  ever  speak  to  you  again.  I  thought  that 
you  might  have  something  to  say  to  me.  I 
don’t  like  you,  you  know,  Fardale.  I  resent 
you  exceedingly.” 

The  man’s  anger  was  rising. 

“What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that?”  he 
demanded. 

“Just  what  I  say — nothing  more,  nothing 
less,”  was  the  equable  rejoinder.  “You  ought 
to  stay  where  you  belong.  People  with  money 
don’t  nowadays.  It’s  a  nuisance,  ail  the  same. 
I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  my  wife.  Did  you 
dictate  it?” 
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“I  read  it,”  Fardale  acknowledged  insolently. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Under  certain  conditions  I  shall  afford  my 
wife  the  opportunity  she  desires  of  divorcing 
me,”  Harvey  replied.  “What  1  cannot  under¬ 
stand  is  her  reason  for  wanting  anything  of  the 
sort.  She  can’t  really  intend  to  marry  you.” 
“^Vhy  not?” 

Harvey  shrugged  his  shoulders  ever  so 
slightly.  His  long  ffngers  searched  for  a 
moment  in  his  case.  He  drew  out  a  cigaret 
and  lit  it. 

“I  wouldn’t  ask  that  question  if  1  were  you, 
Fardale,”  he  said.  “You  know — you  know 
quite  well.  My  wife  has  her  faults,  but  she  is 
critical.  I  don’t  believe  she  could  live  with  a 
person  of  your  class.” 

“Did  you  bring  me  in  here  to  insult  me?” 
Fardale  demanded  furiously. 

“I  don’t  really  know  why  I  brought  you  in,” 
Harvey  confess^,  “except  that  I  didn’t  wish 
to  be  seen  talking  to  you  in  the  street.  How¬ 
ever,  since  you  are  here,  listen  to  a  little  plain 
speech.  I  hate  all  the  machineiy-  of  divorce,  I 
hate  the  vulgarity  of  it  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  deceit.  Nevertheless,  I’ll  go  through  it  as 
Mildred  suggests,  but  I  hope  to  God  she  has  no 
thought  of  marrying  you.” 

“If  you’re  divorced,  what  business  is  it  of 
j-ours  whom  she  marries?”  Fardale  demanded. 

“Women  are  such  shocking  bad  judges  of 
men,”  Harvey  observed.  “I  couldn’t  possibly 
let  my  wife  make  such  a  hideous  mistake  with¬ 
out  ample  warning.  You’re  such  a  common 
fellow,  Fardale — such  an  xmmitigated  bounder.” 
The  man  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Damn  you!”  he  exclaimed.  “Are  you  try¬ 
ing  to  insult  me?” 

Harvey  shook  his  head. 

“.An  impossible  task,”  he  murmured.  “I 
just  wanted  you  to  understand.  You  can  run 
along  now,  if  you  like.  I’ve  finished  with  you. 
Pay  for  your  coffee  as  you  go  out,  please.  I’m 
hanged  if  I’ll  spend  threepience  on  you.” 

Fardale  departed,  fuming,  and  Harvey  fol¬ 
lowed  him  a  few  minutes  later  with  a  twinkle  of 
amusement  in  his  eyes.  The  encounter  had  in 
a  sense  stimulated  him.  He  took  a  taxi  and 
drove  back  to  Bermondsey  with  that  little  smile 
still  at  the  comers  of  his  lips.  His  progress 
through  the  warehouses  was  slow  and  often 
impeded.  He  had  a  dozen  questions  to  answer, 
a  crowd  of  buyers  from  different  parts  of  En¬ 
gland  eager  for  a  word  with  him.  Greatorex 
had  a  handful  of  cables  and  Newes,  his  traveler 
from  the  Midlands,  was  awaiting  with  a  large 
contract  for  his  signature.  Finally  he  made  his 
way  to  his  private  room,  where  he  found  Grace. 

“Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,”  she 
beggefl,  “l>efore  any  one  comes  in?” 

“Of  course,”  he  answered,  a  sudden  appre¬ 
hension  gripping  his  heart. 


She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  hesitating.  His 
eyes  sought  hers  anxiously.  After  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  the  rooms  outside,  her  pleas¬ 
ant  composure,  the  neatness  of  her  cool  blue 
linen  dress,  the  faultless  arrangement  of  her  hair 
seemed  to  exert  a  soothing  influence  over  even 
his  jagged  nerves. 

“It  is  just  this,”  she  said.  “You  remember 
asking  me  the  morning  we  landed  from  the 
steamer  not  to  take  the  list  of  securities  grand 
father  was  supposed  to  have  had  to  Scotland 
Yard  but  to  leave  the  matter  for  a  time  in  your 
hands.” 

“Yes,  I  remember,”  he  admitted. 

“Well,”  she  went  on,  “I  suppose  Mr.  Bran 
don  must  have  written  to  some  one  in  London 
or  perhaps  direct  to  Scotland  Yard.  Anyhow, 
an  inspector  called  to  see  me  this  afternoon  just 
as  I  was  finishing  lunch.  He  wanted  me  to  give 
him  the  list  of  the  missing  bonds.” 

“And  what  did  you  do?”  Harvey  asked. 

“I  pretended  that  I  had  left  it  in  America, 
she  replied.  “He  seemed  very  annoyed  and  he 
asked  me  a  ridiculous  lot  of  questions.  It  was 
the  only  thing  I  could  think  of.  Was  I  very 
foolish?” 

The  moment  had  come,  unexpectedly,  not  in 
the  least  in  the  manner  he  had  imagined.  He 
thought  rapidly.  The  bonds  would  be  back  in 
his  possession  without  fail  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

“Have  you  any  idea,”  she  asked  hesitantly 
“who  took  them?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered.  “I  have.” 

The  answer  was  arresting.  She  looked  at 
him  in  amazement. 

“Harvey!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  beg  your 
pardon — Mr.  Garrard.  Tell  me  ajx>ut  it  at 
once,  please.” 

He  turned  in  his  chair  toward  her.  His 
hands  were  tightly  clenched. 

“Grace,”  he  announced,  “that  surmise  of 
yours  was  the  truth.  It  was  some  one  in  the 
place.” 

“Has  he  confessed?”  she  demanded.  “Where 
are  the  bonds?” 

“Every  one  of  the  bonds  will  be  returned 
he  said.  “You  will  have  the  whole  of  your 
money — and  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
expected — within  a  month.  I  will  be  respon 
sible  for  that,  Grace.  I  guarantee  it.” 

“How  wonderful!”  she  cried,  her  eyes  alight 
with  joy.  “I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  Some 
one  in  the  place  here!  What  was  the  good  of 
them  if  he  hasn’t  sold  any?” 

“I  am  going  to  ask  a  great  deal  of  you 
Grace,”  he  declared.  “Some  day  1  will  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  thief.  Just  now,  until  the 
matter  is  cleared  up,  I  would  rather  not.  1 
want  to  keep  the  police  out  of  it,  if  I  can.  So 
long  as  they  haven’t  the  particulars  of  the  bonds 
they  can’t  very  well  interfere.  What  do  you 
say?” 
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For  the  open  road 
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winding  trail,  sights  of  new  scenes 
and  the  whole  wide  world  at  your 
feet.  That’s  a  trip  with  a  kick  in  it. 

But  where  will  your  ride  be  when 
you  return?  Will  it  be  a  fading 
memory  of  happy  days,  or  will  you 
keep  it  forever  with  pictures? 

Only  a  camera  can  keep  such 
memories — a  camera  that  is  instant- 
W  ready  without  fear  of  failure, 
fussy  adjustments  or  puzzling  di¬ 
rections.  Of  course  that’s  a  Ready- 
Set  camera.  Three  sizes  and  all  at 
low  prices.  Simple  to  operate — just 
open  —  aim  —  shoot. 
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